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PREFACE 


This book is a revision of my doctoral dissertation which was writ- 
ten under the direction of Abraham J. Malherbe and accepted by 
Yale University in 1996. While I originally envisioned 1mmediate 
publication with only minor changes, further study and reflection 
convinced me that more extensive revision and expansion was neces- 
sary. This process, although lengthy, has had the further advantage 
of permitüng me to interact with relevant new literature in the 
wide array of fields upon which this study touches. I am grateful 
to Margaret M. Mitchell and David P. Moessner, editors of Novum 
Testamentum Supplements, for accepting this manuscript for publication 
in the series. I am also grateful to those who read all or parts of this 
work at various stages and made helpful comments and suggestions, 
including David Bartlett, Leander Keck, John T. Fitzgerald, Paul 
Raabe, and especially Wayne Meeks, whose help and insights were 
invaluable. But I am grateful above all to Abraham J. Malherbe, 
from whom I learned the science and art of exegesis, in whose 
seminar on the Thessalonian correspondence I first began to explore 
mission in Paul, and who suggested I take up the topic addressed 
in this book. Whatever is good in these pages is doubtless due to 
his direction, guidance and continuing influence. For the shortcom- 
ings of this work I alone am responsible. I am also thankful to the 
University of Evansville for grants which assisted me in purchasing 
needed books, and for a sabbatical release which permitted me to 
bring this monograph to completion. Special appreciation 1s also 
due librarians extraordinaire Juanita Chappell, Kathy Bartelt and 
Susan Walter. My students Emily Farmer, Brandon Pieczko, and 
Kristin Armistead were also of great assistance. Finally, and most 
importantly, I am thankful for the love and encouragement of my 
wife, Jan, and our son, Andrew. To Jan this book is dedicated. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is well-known that Paul concentrated his missionary activity almost 
exclusively on a few important provincial centers situated along the 
main thoroughfares of the empire. Yet by the close of his third mis- 
sionary journey he could write that he had “completed the preaching 
of the gospel of Christ (nenAnpwrevaı tò evayyéhtov tod Xpiotob)" 
in the regions in which he had labored (Rom 15:19). In what sense 
did Paul regard his mission as accomplished in regions where he 
had left numerous cities and entire districts unevangelized? William 
Wrede sought to solve the difficulty by suggesting that Paul thought 
in terms not of individuals but lands, and that his notion of the 
gentile mission accordingly envisioned only a representative preach- 
ing of the gospel; if the name of Christ were but preached in every 
province, then the whole world would have heard the gospel.! This 
view has been adopted by a number of scholars.? However, scholars 
more often assume the view of Adolf Harnack, that Paul's selective 
missionary strategy presupposed the independent spread of the gospel 
from the centers he had founded into the surrounding regions.? 


! William Wrede, Paul (London: Green, 1907) 47-48. 

? For example, Hans Lietzmann, An die Römer (4th ed.; Tübingen: Mohr, 1933) 
121; C.K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (London: Black, 1957) 276; 
Johannes Munck, Paul and the Salvation of Mankind (London: SCM, 1959) 48, 51-55, 
277-78; Paul Althaus, Der Brief an die Römer (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1966) 147; Roger D. Aus, “Paul’s Travel Plans to Spain and the ‘Full Number of 
the Gentiles’ of Rom. XI 25,” NovT 21 (1979) 232-62; Arland J. Hultgren, Paul’s 
Gospel and Mission (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 125-37, 143-45; Lucien Legrand, 
Unity and Plurality: Mission in the Bible (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1990) 119-21; cf. E.P. 
Sanders, Paul, the Law, and the Jewish People (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983) 186. So 
already in Ernest Renan, Saint Paul (New York: Carleton, 1969) 326. 

3 Adolf von Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten (3rd ed.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1915) 1.73-74; Nils A. Dahl, Das Volk 
Gottes: Eine Untersuchung zum Rirchenbewusstsein des Urchristentums (Darmstadt: Wissen- 
schaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1963) 241; G. Bornkamm, Paul (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1971) 54; M. Schlunk, Paulus als Missionar (Gütersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1937) 45; Ferdinand Hahn, Das Verständnis der Mission im Neuen Testament (Neu- 
kirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1963) 10; John Knox, “Romans 15:14-33 
and Paul's Conception of His Apostolic Mission,” JBL 83 (1964) 1-11, esp. p. 3; 
Otto Michel, Der Brief an die Römer (5th ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1978) 460; C.E.B. Cranfield, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
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These contrasting views of Paul's conception of his mission differ 
most fundamentally in the role which they assume Paul understood 
his churches to have in the mission to the gentiles. While Wrede's 
view would allow httle or no room in Paul's thought for the further 
extension of the gospel through the communities he founded, the 
view of Harnack posits a crucial place for the missionizing activity 
of Paul's congregations in his missionary thinking. 

What role did Paul envision his churches as having in the advance- 
ment of the gospel? The question is clearly of critical importance for 
our understanding of Paul's missionary strategy and his conception 
of the gentile mission. As such the question also possesses a wider 
importance, for, as has been widely recognized, Paul's understand- 
ing of his mission 1s integral to his self-understanding and thought 
as a whole.* Yet the role of Paul's churches in the Pauline mission 
has received scant attention in New Testament study. In fact, the 
enüre subject of mission in earliest Christianity, despite its undeniable 
importance for our understanding of the New Testament writings and 
of the ancient church, has received surprisingly limited treatment. 
It is thus with good reason that Elizabeth Schüssler Fiorenza once 
described mission as a “neglected” subject in modern New Testament 
scholarship.? However, recent years have witnessed a remarkable 
rebirth of scholarly interest in the topic through the publication 
of several important studies.? Study of the participation of Paul's 


Romans (Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark, 1979) 2.762, 766; Ulrich Wilckens, Der Brief an 
die Römer (EKK 6; Zürich: Benziger Verlag, 1982) 3.122; John Ziesler, Pauls Letter 
to the Romans (London: SCM, 1989) 343-44; James M. Scott, Paul and the Nations 
(Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1995) 144 (n. 50) (“perhaps”); L.J. Lietaert Peerbolte, 
Paul the Missionary (Leuven: Peeters, 2003) 250 (cf. 212-221). 

* Cf. F. Laub, Eschatologische Verkündigung und Lebensgestaltung nach Paulus (Regens- 
burg: Pustet, 1973) 78; Martin Hengel, “The Origins of Early Christian Mission,” 
Between Jesus and Paul: Studies in the Earliest History of Christianity (London: SCM Press, 
1983) 53; C.K. Barrett, “Paulus als Missionar und Theologe,” TK 86 (1989) 18; 
Paul Bowers, “Fulfilling the Gospel: The Scope of the Pauline Mission,” JETS 30 
(1987) 185-186; Terence L. Donaldson, “Israelite, Convert, Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles: The Origin of Paul's Gentile Mission,” The Road from Damascus: The Impact of 
Pauls Conversion on his Life, Thought and Ministry (ed. Richard N. Longenecker; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997) 62-84; N.T. Wright, The New Testament and the People of 
God. Christian Origins and the Question of God: Volume One (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992) 
360-361; Hultgren, Paul's Gospel 125; and Knox, “Romans 15:14-33” 2. 

> Elizabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, Aspects of Religious Propaganda in Judaism and Early 
Christianity (South Bend, IN: University of Notre Dame, 1976) 1. 

9 Eckhard Schnabel’s Urchristliche Mission (Wuppertal: R. Brockhaus, 2002), 
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now also recently made available in English translation as Early Christian Mission 
(Downers Grove, IL: IVP, 2004), marks the first full-scale scholarly treatment of 
early Christian mission since the work of Harnack (op. cit. note 3) almost a century 
ago. Other recent contributions include L.J. Lietaert Peerbolte, Paul the Missionary 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2003); Andreas J. Kóstenberger and Peter T. O'Brien, Salvation 
to the Ends of the Earth: A Biblical Theology of Mission (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity 
Press, 2001); Wolfgang Reinbold, Propaganda und Mission in ältesten Christentum: Eine 
Untersuchung zu den Modalitäten der Ausbreitung der frühen Kirche (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 2000); Johannes Nissen, New Testament and Mission: Historical and Her- 
meneutical Perspectives (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1999; updated edition 2004); 
the peculiar study of Alan Le Grys, Preaching to the Nations: The Origins of Mission in 
the Early Church (London: SPCK, 1998); and Peter T. O’Brien, Gospel and Mission in 
the Writings of Paul: An Exegetical and Theological Analysis (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1995). 
The only other monographs in recent decades which attempt an investigation of 
mission, either with reference to the New Testament as a whole or to Paul's let- 
ters in particular, are Dean S. Gilliland, Pauline Theology and Mission Practice (Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 1983); D. Senior and C. Stuhlmueller, The Biblical Foundations for 
Mission (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1983); Paul Bowers, Studies in Pauls Understanding of 
His Mission (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Cambridge, 1976); O. Haas, Paulus der 
Missionar (Münsterschwarzack: Vier-Türme-Verlag, 1971); Michael Green, Evangelism 
in the Early Church (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1970); and H. Kasting, Die Anfänge der 
urchristlichen Mission: Eine historische Untersuchung (BEvT' 55; München: Chr. Kaiser, 
1969). See also the somewhat broader treatments of David J. Bosch, Transforming 
Mission: Paradgim Shifts in Theology of Mission (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1991) (Part 1, “New 
Testament Models of Mission,” pages 15-178) and Legrand, Mission, as well as 
the somewhat older but important studies of J. Blauw, The Missionary Nature of the 
Church (London: Lutterworth, 1962) and Ferdinand Hahn, Das Verstündnis der Mis- 
sion im neuen Testament (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1963). A further 
welcome development is the appearance in recent years of a number of volumes 
of collected essays devoted to various aspects of mission in earliest Christianity: The 
Mission of the Early Church to Jews and Gentiles (eds. Jostein Ädna and Hans Kvalbein; 
Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 2000); The Gospel to the Nations: Perspectives on Paul's Mis- 
sion (FS Peter T. O’Brien; eds. P. Bolt and M. Thompson; Downers Grove, IL: 
Intervarsity Press, 2000); Mission in the New Testament: An Evangelical Approach (eds. 
W. Larkin and J.F. Williams; Maryknoll: Orbis, 1998); and Recruitment, Conquest 
and Conflict: Strategies in Judaism, Early Christianity and the Graeco-Roman World (eds. P. 
Borgen, V.K. Robbins and D.B. Gowler; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998). In addi- 
tion, a number of independent shorter treatments are also assembled in Mission im 
neuen Testament (ed. Karl Kertelge; Freiburg: Herder, 1982). A number of relevant 
articles are also found in Persuasion and Dissuasion in Early Christianity, Ancient Judaism, 
and Hellenism (eds. Pieter W. van der Horst, et al.; Leuven: Peeters, 2003). On the 
role of *house churches" in the missional enterprise, see Roger W. Gehring, House 
Church and Mission: The Importance of Household Structures in Early Christianity (Peabody, 
MA: Hendrickson, 2004). For the missionary setting of miracles in early Christian 
thought, see James A. Kelhoffer's study of the longer ending of Mark, Miracle and 
Mission: The Authentication of Missionaries and Their Message in the Longer Ending of Mark 
(WUNT 2/112; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 2000) 245-339. The majority of carlier 
works are by missiologists rather than New Testament specialists. These earlier 
studies, in addition to the pioneering, and in many aspects still unsurpassed, work 
of Harnack (op. cit. note 3), include P. Wernle, Paulus als Heidenmissionar (2nd ed.; 
Tübingen: Mohr, 1910); J. Warneck, Paulus im Lichte der heutigen Heidenmission (2nd 
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churches in mission has also benefited from this renaissance. Until 
recently, even in the literature devoted to early Christian mission, 
very little attention had been given to the role played in the exten- 
sion of the gospel, not by apostles, missionaries and evangelists, but 
by the congregations themselves. But in recent years a number of 
treatments of church and mission in Paul have appeared.? And yet 


ed.; Berlin: Warneck, 1914); Roland Allen, Missionary Methods: St. Pauls or Ours 
(London: Scott, 1912); K. Pieper, Paulus, seine missionarische Persönlichkeit und Wirksamkeit 
(3rd ed.; Münster: Aschendorff, 1926); M. Schlunk, Paulus als Missionar (Gütersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1937); R. Liechtenhan, Die urchristliche Mission, Voraussetzungen, Motive 
und Methoden (Zürich: Zwingli, 1946); H. Boer, Pentecost and Missionary Witness of the 
Church (Franeker: Wever, 1955); W. Baird, Pauls Message and Mission (New York: 
Abingdon, 1960); and E.D. Roels, God's Mission: The Epistle to the Ephesians in Mis- 
sions Perspective (Franeker: Wever, 1962). 

7 The only full-length publications which had been devoted to the subject were 
the studies of Douwe van Swigchem, Het Missionair Karakter van de Christelijke Gemeente, 
volgens de Brieven van Paulus en Petrus (Kampen: Kok, 1955) and Peter Lippert, Leben 
als Zeugnis: Die werbende Kraft christlicher Lebensführung nach dem Kirchenverständnis neutes- 
tamentlicher Briefe (Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1968). See also the treatment 
of H. Greeven, “Die missionierende Gemeinde nach den apostolischen Briefen,” 
Sammlung und Sendung: Vom Aufirag der Kirche in der Welt (eds. J. Heubach and H. 
Ulrich; Berlin: Christlicher Zeitschriftenverlag, 1958) 59-71. The question is also 
explored by Wolf-Henning Ollrog, Paulus und seine Mitarbeiter: Untersuchungen zu Theorie 
und Praxis der paulinischen Mission (WMANT 50; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 1979) 119-150; D. Zeller, “Theologie der Mission bei Paulus,” Mission im 
neuen Testament (ed. Karl Kertelge; Freiburg: Herder, 1982) 164-189 (p. 181); and 
Herman Ridderbos, Paul: An Outline of His Theology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1975) 
432-35. In addition, Liechtenhan’s work (note 6) includes a short chapter entitled 
“Die Missionsaufgabe der Gemeinde” (pp. 84-91). 

8 See especially the recent study of John P. Dickson, Mission- Commitment in Ancient 
Judaism and in the Pauline Communities: The Shape, Extent and Background of Early Christian 
Mission (WUNT 2/159; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 2003). A number of briefer but 
important treatments have also appeared in recent years: Paul Bowers, *Church 
and Mission in Paul,” JSNT 44 (1991) 89-111; I. Howard Marshall, “Who Were the 
Evangelists?” The Mission of the Early Church to Jews and Gentiles (eds. Jostein Ädna and 
Hans Kvalbein; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 2000) 251-263; Terence L. Donaldson, 
“The Absence in Paul's Letters of Any Injuction to Evangelize" (paper presented 
at the Society of Biblical Literature annual meeting, Nashville, TN, November 
2000); Robert L. Plummer, "Imitation of Paul and the Church's Missionary Role 
in 1 Corinthians," JETS 44 (2001) 219-235; and idem, “A Theological Basis for 
the Church’s Mission in Paul,” WT7 64 (2002) 253-271. Plummer explores the 
subject further in his unpublished study, “The Missionary Nature of the Church: 
The Apostle Paul and his Churches" (Ph.D. Dissertation, Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, 2001). The topic is also addressed by O’Brien, Mission 109-132; 
Schnabel, Urchristliche Mission 1390-1414; Peerbolte, Paul the Missionary 212-221, 
250; and briefly discussed by Luke Timothy Johnson, “Proselytism and Witness in 
Earliest Christianity: An Essay in Origins,” Sharing the Book (eds. John Witte Jr. and 
Richard C. Martin; Maryknoll: Orbis, 1999) 145-157 (p. 154). 
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even with the recent renewal of interest in the topic, only a handful 
of monographs and articles overall have addressed the question of 
Paul's understanding of the role of his churches in mission. 

The generally scant attention devoted to this topic in New Testa- 
ment scholarship reflects in part the paucity of information in Paul's 
letters concerning the role of his congregations in the advancement of 
the gospel. It is of course clear that Paul's letters reveal an interest in 
the participation of his churches in mission through their prayer (Rom 
15:30-32; 1 Thess 5:25; 2 Thess 3:1-2) and financial contributions 
(Rom 15:24; 2 Cor 11:8-9; 12:13; 1 Cor 16:6; Phil 2:25-30; 4:10-20) 
in behalf of the mission of the apostle.? Wolf-Henning Ollrog has 
in addition argued, although his thesis has not won universal agree- 
ment, that Paul's congregations also participated in mission through 
the delegation of selected members to serve as Paul's co-workers. !° 
More recently, John P. Dickson has argued cogently for the activity 
within Paul's churches of authorized local missionaries who furthered 
Paul's missionary work after his departure.!! Yet there is no explicit 
evidence that Paul viewed his congregations as themselves obligated to 
spread the gospel, or envisioned his churches’ self-identity as involv- 
ing an active mission to the gentiles. Strikingly, Paul nowhere in his 
letters overtly commands his congregations to spread the gospel, or 
exhorts his churches to engage in mission activity. !* 


9 Bowers, “Church” 101-102, 107; Greeven, “Missionierende Gemeinde" 69; 
Lippert, Zeugnis 178; van Swigchem, Missionair Karakter 23-33; Zeller, “Theologie” 
181; Ridderbos, Paul 433-34; Liechtenhan, Mission 87. See now the thorough treat- 
ment in Dickson, Mission-Commitment 178-227. 

10 Mitarbeiter 129-132, followed by Dickson, Mission- Commitment 151-152. So 
already in van Swigchem, Missionair Karakter 37-38. But Zeller regards the evidence 
as uncertain (“Theologie” 181). 

11 Mission- Commitment 133-152. 

12 "The absence of such a mission command in Paul is noted by Bowers, “Church” 
90, 106-108; Greeven, *Missionierende Gemeinde" 66-70; Lippert, Zeugnis 175-80, 
190; Donaldson, “Absence” 1-14; Gilliland, Theology 188; Ollrog, Mitarbeiter 130-32; 
Dickson, Müssion- Commitment 94-132; Schnabel, Urchristliche Mission 1391-1395; and 
Johnson, “Proselytism” 154. Van Swigchem also notes the general lack of such 
a preaching mandate in Paul's letters (Missionair Karakter 218-21), but finds three 
exceptions. However, in each of the passages cited by van Swigchem the pres- 
ence of a mission command is disputed. Two of the instances which he identifies 
occur in the disputed letters to the Colossians and to the Ephesians (Col 4:5-6, 
Eph 6:15) (pp. 126-30). That Eph 6:15 constitutes a missionizing command is also 
argued by Schnabel (Urchristliche Mission 1402-1404), Blauw (Missionary Nature 102), 
O'Brien (Mission 119-125), Köstenberger/O’Brien (Salvation 196-198), and Otto 
Weber (“Kirchenmission? Eine Mission in gegliederter Vielfalt,” EMZ 17 [1960] 
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In the absence of a command to proclaim the message, it would 
seem impossible to speak of a mission of Paul's churches to spread 
the gospel. The negative character of the evidence would appear 
to support the view of Wrede that Paul's missionary thinking had 
little or no place for an independent missionizing activity of his 
churches. Paul Bowers, for example, concludes from the lack of a 
mission command in Paul that *a concept of the church as mission 
apparently failed to take any definite shape in Paul's thinking inso- 
far as it is available to us."!? According to John P. Dickson, “the 
proclamation of the gospel never appears as even a minor duty of 
Paul's converts.”!* Luke Timothy Johnson in his recent study arrives 
at similar results. His conclusions neatly summarize the 1ssues and 
are worth quoting in full: 


Despite the amount of evidence concerning evangelism as carried 
out by leaders of the first generation, the New Testament 1s remark- 
ably reticent concerning the place of such evangelization either as 
the mandate of the church as such or as an element in the life of the 
ordinary believer. Efforts to persuade others to believe are not ascribed 
or recommended to Christians apart from those with a commission, 


136), but denied by Dickson (Mission- Commitment 114-120) and Roels (God’s Mission 
217-18). On the protreptic character of the apologetic conduct and speech enjoined 
in Col 4:5-6, cf. Lippert, Zeugnis 170-171, 178-80; Dickson, Mission- Commitment 302- 
307. E. Schweizer also finds an interest in a missionizing role of the congregation in 
Ephesians and Colossians, which he connects with the description of the church in 
these letters as the body of Christ (^Die Kirche als Leib Christi in den paulinischen 
Antilegomena,” JVeotestamentica [Zürich: Zwingli, 1963] 293-316; “The Church as the 
Missionary Body of Christ," MTS 8 [1961-62]: 1-11). However, Schweizer contrasts 
this with the complete lack of any such conception in the undisputed epistles, where, 
he contends, Paul's congregations participate in the gentile mission only through 
their prayer in behalf of the apostle (“Missionary Body” 3-4; “Leib Christi” 301- 
16). The only instance of a mission command which van Swigchem finds in Paul's 
undisputed letters is Phil 1:27 (ovvaO0Aovrec th miotet tod evayyehiov) (Missionair 
Karakter 130, 136-37); he is followed by Ridderbos (Paul 434). Peter O’Brien has 
also recently argued that the command in Phil 1:27 to strive together for the faith 
involved evangelistic outreach (Mission 116-118). Dickson, however, interprets the 
exhortation solely in terms of the Philippians’ own adherence to the message (Mis- 
sion- Commitment 103-107), and Liechtenhan understands these words to refer to the 
Philippians’ monetary support of Paul (Mission 87). The passage will be discussed 
in Part Two of this study. 

'S “Church” 110. According to Bowers, it is therefore not possible to speak of 
“a definite concept unambiguously present in Paul of the church as an intended 
independent instrument of active mission" (p. 106). Similarly Donaldson, *Absence" 
1-14. 

14 Mission- Commitment 311. 
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either from the risen Lord or by the community, to carry out such a 
task. In the sense of verbal proclamation with the intention of con- 
verting others, evangelism is nowhere stated as an essential dimension 
of Christian identity.!? 


Yet, despite the negative cast of the evidence and the lack of an 
explicit mission command, there is striking evidence in Paul’s letters 
indicating he expects his churches will have a missionizing impact 
on outsiders. Paul’s concluding exhortation in his instructions to 
the Corinthians on the eating of meat sacrificed to idols (1 Cor 
10:31-11:1) clearly reveals Paul's interest in the life and conduct 
of the members of the community as a form of silent propaganda 
serving to attract outsiders.!? Paul's instructions to the Corinthians 
regarding worship (1 Cor 11:2-14:40) reveal that he envisioned the 
church's worship as involving a similarly evangelical aspect (1 Cor 
14:20-25, 11:26). In addition, recent study has suggested that the 
Thessalonians’ successful imitation of Paul for which he praises them 
in 1 Thessalonians 1:5-8 involved their activity in spreading the 
word of the Lord.!? 


The evidence Paul's letters present regarding church and mis- 


P “Proselytism” 154. 

16 Gf. W.C. van Unnik, “Die Rücksicht auf die Reaktion der Nicht-Christen als 
Motiv in der altchristlichen Paránese," Judentum—Urchristentum—Kirche (ed. Walter 
Eltester; Berlin: Tópelmann, 1960) 221-234, esp. pp. 228-29, 233-34; Lippert, Zeugnis 
171-180; Greeven, “Missionierende Gemeinde” 65-66; Zeller, “Theologie” 181; van 
Swigchem, Missionatr Karakter 86-108; Bowers, “Church” 101, 107; O’Brien, Mission 
89-103; Ridderbos, Paul 434; Bosch, Mission 137-138, 168; Marshall, “Evangelists” 
260. See now Dickson, Mission- Commitment 228-292, and Plummer, “Imitation” (219- 
235), who also argues that distinctions between “active” and “passive” propaganda 
skew the evidence (234-235). 

U Van Swigchem, Missionair Karakter 189-198; Lippert, Zeugnis 179; Ollrog, 
Mitarbeiter 129-130; Schnabel, Urchristliche Mission 1398, 1406; Zeller, “Theologie” 
181; Greeven, “Missionierende Gemeinde” 66-67; Bowers, “Church” 106; Marshall, 
“Evangelists” 261-262; Plummer, “Imitation” 233-234; Dickson, Mission- Commitment 
293-302; Margaret E. Thrall, “The Initial Attraction of Paul's Mission in Corinth 
and of the Church he Founded There," Paul, Luke and the Graeco- Roman World (eds. 
A. Christofersen et al.; JSNTSS 217; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002) 
66; Liechtenhan, Mission 87-988. 

18 Abraham J. Malherbe, The Letters to the Thessalonians (AB 32B; New York: 
Doubleday, 2000) 116-118, 130-131; J. Lambrecht, “A Call to Witness by All: 
Evangelization in 1 Thessalonians,” Teologie in Konteks (eds. J.H. Roberts et al.; 
Johannesburg: Orion, 1991) 321-43; James Ware, “The Thessalonians as a Mission- 
ary Congregation: 1 Thessalonians 1,5-8,” ZVW 83 (1992): 126-131; cf. Marshall, 
“Evangelists” 259; van Swigchem, Missionair Karakter 131-32. 
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sion thus appears somewhat incongruous. Paul clearly envisioned 
his churches as integrally involved in the gentile mission, not only 
through their prayer and provision on behalf of the apostolic mission 
of Paul and his coworkers, but also by drawing others to the faith 
through their life, conduct and worship. Paul's letters thus reveal 
his expectation that his congregations would serve in various ways 
as a means for the conversion of outsiders, and 1 Thessalonians 
1:5-8 provides evidence that Paul's congregations did in fact engage 
in verbal missionizing activity. Yet such references, in comparison 
with Paul's references to his own mission activity, are surprisingly 
sparse, and Paul's letters appear to contain no direct command to his 
churches to spread the message of the gospel. As Peter Lippert notes, 
it 1s precisely the twofold character of the evidence which calls for 
explanation.'? Bowers concludes his study with the observation that 
"the evidence suggests a careful rethinking of common assumptions 
regarding church and mission in Paul."?? He calls for a renewed 
investigation, based upon *a much closer scrutiny of the relevant 
texts.”2! It is to such a fresh investigation of church and mission in 
Paul that this study will be devoted. 

This study will examine anew Paul's understanding of the role of 
his churches in the spread of the gospel. In considering this ques- 
tion, I will seek to heed Bowers' call for a closer scrutiny of the 
texts, devoting close attention to one particular text, Paul's letter 
to the Philippians. Surprisingly, this letter has received little atten- 
ton in discussion of early Christian mission activity. Yet upon close 
examination, the letter reveals an unusual level of interest in the 
preaching of the gospel, and bears particular promise of enlighten- 
ment regarding Paul's understanding of the place of his churches 
in the gentile mission. 

In defining “mission” for the purposes of this study, in which we 
are enquiring in what way Paul envisioned his churches as involved 
in mission, it would seem the soundest method to begin with Paul's 
own consciousness of mission as this 1s revealed in his letters. Paul's 
own missionary consciousness is not a matter of dispute. Paul believed 
he had been commissioned by God to preach the gospel to the gen- 


19? Lippert, Zeugnis 171 (n. 88). 
?0 “Church” 111. 
?! Thid. 108. 
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tiles (Rom 1:1-5; 1:14; 15:15-16; 1 Cor 1:17; Gal 1:15-16). Paul's 
apostolic identity thus involved both the consciousness of a divine 
command to spread the gospel (1 Cor 1:17; 9:16; Gal 1:15-16), and the 
understanding that this task involved active verbal proclamation with 
the conversion of gentiles in view (1 Thess 2:4; Rom 15:15-16).? 
Furthermore, Paul engaged in a wide variety of activities designed to 
bring about the conversion of others through the message. ‘Thus in 
Paul's thought his social flexibility, life and conduct, and sufferings 
all had a missionary purpose (1 Cor 9:19-23; 1 Thess 2:1-12; 2 Cor 
4:1-15). We may thus define mission in Paul as the consciousness of a 
divine commission or command to bring about the conversion of others through 
proclamation of the message and associated activities. 

Given this definition, Paul's assumption that his converts’ self- 
identity involved an obligation to prayer in behalf of the spread of 
the gospel, monetary support of the missionary enterprise of Paul 
and his coworkers, a lifestyle intended to win others to the faith, and 
worship oriented to the conversion of outsiders, reveals the strongly 
missional character of his churches in his thought.?? But what of 
the further spread of the gospel through active verbal mission? Did 
Paul regard the verbal dissemination of the message as the exclusive 
responsibility of authorized proclaimers, as Dickson has recently 
argued? Or was the work of missionaries and evangelists in Paul's 
thought part of a larger context of active spread of the message 
by believers generally? Clearly Paul’s churches as a whole did not 
participate in the sort of planned missionary activity, whether local 
or itinerant, in which Paul, his coworkers, and other early Christian 
proclaimers engaged.? However, in this study we will be asking 


?? Cf. Hahn, Mission 81-85; L. Peerbolte, “Paulus en zijn zending,” ‚Nederlands 
theologisch tijdschrift 54 (2000) 112-124; Schnabel, Urchristliche Mission 930-938; Nissen, 
Mission 102-107. 

23 For literature on these dimensions of the church's mission in Paul's thought, 
see notes 16 and 17 above. The case is reaffirmed convincingly in Dickson, Mis- 
ston- Commitment 178-308. 

?* Dickson distinguishes between promotion of the gospel through prayer, giving, 
conduct and worship, which was Paul's expectation of his converts generally, and 
proclamation of the gospel, which was in Paul's mind the exclusive task of autho- 
rized local evangelists (Mission- Commitment 311-312). C£. p. 131: “Nowhere De in 
Paul's letters] are believers portrayed as responsible for or engaged in the task of 
proclaiming the gospel.” 

25 Throughout this study I will use the terms “churches” and “the church” 
interchangeably, following Paul’s own practice as illustrated in Philippians (cf. Phil 
3:6; 4:15), to refer to believers generally. 
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whether Paul expected his converts, within their own social settings, 
to seize opportunities actively to spread the message. Did Paul envi- 
sion the self-identity of his churches as involving a divine command 
to spread the gospel? It 1s to this aspect of the question of church 
and mission in Paul that this study will be devoted. 

An important related question involves the background or source 
of the missionary consciousness of Paul and other early Christian 
proclaimers. Modern New Testament scholarship has tended to view 
all ancient missionizing through the lens of the philosophic mission- 
ary, who has been portrayed as motivated by a divine command to 
preach.?? These wandering preachers, usually identified as Cynics 
or Cynic-Stolcs, are also frequently depicted as part of a broader 
class of religious and philosophical propagandists of various sorts, 
who understood themselves as “divine men,” and whose preaching 
was accompanied and authenticated by miraculous acts of divine 
power.?’ According to this view, the missionary consciousness of 


?6 Cf. for example P. Wendland, Die hellenistisch-römische Kultur (3rd ed.; Tübingen: 
Mohr, 1912) 85-93; Kurt Deissner, “Das Sendungsbewusstsein der Urchristenheit,” 
Zeitschrift für systematische Theologie 7 (1930) 772-90, esp. pp. 781-87; W. Schmithals, 
Das Kirchliche Apostelamt: Eine historische Untersuchung (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1961) 100-103; K. Rengstorff, dtooté\hw, TDNT 1.399-400; &nóotoAoc, 
TDNT 1.409-12; and Gail Paterson Corrington, The “Divine Man”: His Origin and 
Function in Hellenistic Popular Religion (New York: Lang, 1986) 172-79, 185. Cf. the very 
similar portrayal in Samuel Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London: 
Macmillan, 1905) 334-87, esp. pp. 358-63. For the thesis in a more nuanced form, 
see now Johnson, “Proselytism” 146-151. 

?/ This view was argued in nuce by H. Windisch, Paulus und Christus: Ein bib- 
lisch-religionsgeschichtlicher Vergleich (UNT 24; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1934) 26-89, esp. pp. 
50-52, and further developed and popularized by the influential dissertation of 
Dieter Georgi, The Opponents of Paul in Second Corinthians (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986; 
German original, Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1964) (see especially pp. 
28-29, 95-96, 151-59, 220 [n. 469], 221 [n. 475]), whose conclusions have gained 
wide acceptance; cf. for example Helmut Koester, Introduction to the New Testament: 
Volume One, History, Culture, and Religion of the Hellenistic Age (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1982) 201, 355-58; idem, “Gnomai Diaphoroi: The Origin and Nature of Diver- 
sification in the History of Early Christianity," Trajectories Through Early Christianity 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971) 151; idem, “One Jesus and Four Primitive Gospels,” 
Trajectories 188-91; Hans Dieter Betz, “Jesus als göttlicher Mensch,” Der Wunderbegriff 
im neuen Testament (ed. Alfred Suhl; Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1980) 419-20; and Paul J. Achtemeier, “Gospel Miracle Tradition and the Divine 
Man,” Int 26 (1972) 195. On the wide influence of Georgi’s work, cf. L.L. Wel- 
born, “Georgi’s Gegner: Reflections on the Occasion of Its Translation,” Journal 
of Religion 68 (1988) 568-74. In a fresh study, Corrington, while dissenting from 
Georgi in regard to the role played by pneumatic scriptural exegesis in hellenistic 
Judaism (Divine Man 30-32, 182-89), reaffirms Georgi's construction of the mission- 
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the hellenistic theios aner figure was adopted by diaspora Jews, and 
through the medium of hellenistic Judaism became in turn widely 
influential in certain early Christian circles.?? This study, by contrast, 
will proceed on the assumption that the source of the missionary 
consciousness in earliest Christianity 1s not to be found in hellenis- 
tic philosophy or religion. The reasons for this assumption may be 
briefly sketched here. 

The portrait drawn above of the missionary “divine man" figure, 
the importance of his role in religious propaganda, and the influence 
of such figures upon hellenistic Judaism and Christianity, is heavily 
dependent upon Reitzenstein's seminal reconstruction of hellenistic 
religion.?? However, Reitzenstein’s portrayal of the oriental and 
mystery religions as missionary in character is a view now widely 
rejected by specialists.?? In addition, the adoption of such a “divine 
man" tradition, so conceived, in hellenistic Judaism has been persua- 
sively challenged.*! Moreover, other studies have strongly questioned 


ary theios aner figure as a recognizable and important type in hellenistic philosophy 
and religion (43-48, 64-110, 180-181). 

28 Cf. Windisch, Paulus 101-114; Georgi, Opponents 95-96, 99-102, 104-117, 
151-59; Koester, “Gnomai Diaphoroi” 151; idem, “Four Primitive Gospels” 190; 
Achtemeier, “Miracle Tradition” 187-97; Corrington, Divine Man 47-48, 130-43, 
181-193. 

29 See Richard Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen nach ihren Grund- 
gedanken und Wirkungen (3rd ed.; Leipzig: Teubner, 1927) 25-27, 65, 236-40, 271-75, 
317-19. 

9? Cf. Ramsay MacMullen, Paganism in the Roman Empire (New Haven: Yale, 
1981) 98-99; A.D. Nock, Conversion: The Old and the .New in Religion from Alexander the 
Great to Augustine of Hippo (reprinted, Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 
1988) 13-16, 134-135, 267-68; M.P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion (2d. 
ed.; München: Beck, 1961) 2.700; Carsten Colpe, “Einführung in die Geschichte 
und neue Perspektiven,” Die orientalischen Religionen in Römerreich (ed. Maarten J. Ver- 
maseren; Leiden: Brill, 1981) 3; D.E. Aune, “Expansion and Recruitment Among 
Hellenistic Religions: The Case of Mithraism,” Recruitment, Conquest and Conflict: 
Strategies in Judaism, Early Chrisianity, and the Graeco-Roman World (eds. P. Borgen, 
V.K. Robbins, D.B. Gowler; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998) 39-56; Jan den Bocft, 
"Propaganda in the Cult of Isis," Persuasion and Dissuasion in Early Christianity, Ancient 
Judaism, and Hellenism (ed. Pieter W. van der Horst et al.; Leuven: Peeters, 2003) 9- 
23. For the depiction of these cults as missionary, cf. Reitzenstein, Mysterienreligionen 
25-27, 92-93; Franz Cumont, Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain (4th ed.; 
Paris: Geuthner, 1929) 21-24, 77, 81; S. Angus, The Mystery Religions and Christianity 
(London: Murray, 1925) 245-46; A.J. Festugiere, “A propos des arétalogies d’Isis,” 
HThR 42 (1949) 231-32; Heinrich Dórrie, *Mysterien (in Kult und Religion) und 
Philosophie," Die orientalischen Religionen in Römerreich (ed. Maarten J. Vermaseren; 
Leiden: Brill, 1981) 350-351; Koester, Introduction 1.200-203. 

9! See Carl R. Holladay, Theios Aner in Hellenistic-Judaism: A Critique of the Use of 
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the influence of a *divine man" tradition in primitive Christianity, 
and indeed whether firm evidence exists for such a fixed type in 
antiquity.°* Given the absence of concepts of mission in hellenistic 
religion, the assumption that the mission consciousness of primitive 
Christianity may be traced to the influence of such putative mission- 
ary “divine men” figures is highly dubious at best. 

The difficulties with the “divine man” hypothesis notwithstanding, 
the possibility of connections between traditions of propaganda in 
hellenistic philosophy and understandings and methods of mission 
in earliest Christianity calls for exploration.? However, before the 


This Category in New Testament Christology (SBLDS 40; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1977), 
who bases his conclusions upon a careful study of the portrayal of Jewish heroes 
in Philo, Josephus and Artapanus. Corrington counters that the divine man type 
is a feature of popular Jewish piety and thus absent from the more philosophical 
treatments of Philo and Josephus, albeit discoverable in the more popular tradi- 
tions represented by Artapanus (Divine Man 40-42, 130-43, 181-89); while admitting 
that the evidence for actual missionary “divine men" in hellenistic Judaism is scant 
(187), she finds such figures represented in Josephus, Ant. 20.34-48 and Horace, 
Sat. 1.4.142-43 (188-90). These texts will be discussed more closely in chapter one 
of this study. 

3? See Barry Blackburn, Theios Aner and the Markan Miracle Traditions: A Critique 
of the Theios Aner Concept as an Interpretative Background of the Miracle Traditions Used by 
Mark (WUNT 2/40; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1991) 13-96; Aage Pilgaard, “The 
Hellenistic Theios Aner—A Model for Early Christian Christology?” The New Testa- 
ment and Hellenistic Judaism (eds. P. Borgen and S. Giversen; Aarhus University Press, 
1995) 101-122; and earlier, Jack Dean Kingsbury, “The ‘Divine Man’ as the Key 
to Mark's Christology—The End of an Era?” Int 35 (1981) 248; Howard Clark 
Kee, Jesus in History (2nd ed.; New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1977) 152; 
Otto Betz, “The Concept of the So-Called ‘Divine Man’ in Mark’s Christology,” 
Studies in New Testament and Early Christian Literature (ed. D.E. Aune; Leiden: Brill, 
1972) 231-34; Wülfing von Martitz, vióc, TDNT 8.338-40. See also Erkki Kosken- 
niemi, “Apollonius of Tyana: A Typical Beiog àvrjp?" JBL 117 (1998) 455-467; 
idem, Apollonius von Tyana in der neutestamentlichen Exegese (WUNT 2.61; Tübingen: 
Mohr/Siebeck, 1994). However, Koskenniemi appears to understate the evidence 
in denying altogether the existence of hellenistic miracle workers prior to the later 
second century A.D.; for cogent criticisms of Koskenniemi’s position, see Jaap-Jan 
Flinterman, “The Ubiquitous ‘Divine Man," Numen 43 (1996) 82-98. See now also 
Dieter Zeller, “The GEIA ®YXIZ of Hippocrates and of Other ‘Divine Men,” 
Early Christianity and Classical Culture (FS Abraham J. Malherbe; NovI Sup 110; 
eds. John T. Fitzgerald, Thomas H. Olbricht and L. Michael White; Leiden: Brill, 
2003) 49-69. 

33 In an insightful essay which invites further investigation, Troels Engberg- 
Pedersen argues that, as a result of their influential role within the social fabric of 
public discourse, an explicit “sense of mission" or concern with recruitment is lacking 
among the philosophical schools in the early hellenistic period (“The Hellenistic 
Öffentlichkeit. Philosophy as a Social Force in the Graeco-Roman World," Recruit- 
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relationship of philosophical traditions of recruitment to understand- 
ings of mission in earliest Christianity can be accurately assessed, 
these traditions themselves require a more rigorous analysis than 
they have yet received, and the entire notion of divine vocation 
in antiquity requires a more precise definition than has yet been 
given.’* A thorough discussion of these issues is beyond the scope of 
this book. However, on the one point of importance for this study, 
namely the consciousness of various philosophical proclaimers of a 
divine commission to preach, I am unconvinced. 

It 1s of course well-known that Cynic preachers were abroad in 
great numbers.? Yet the assumption that Cynics were motivated 
to engage in this preaching activity by a sense of divine mission is 
highly problematical. To be sure, a number of ancient writers por- 
tray a consciousness of divine vocation as part of the Cynic's self- 
understanding.?? However, the writers which do so (e.g. Epictetus, 


ment, Conquest, and Conflict: Strategies in Judaism, Early Christianity and the Graeco-Roman 
World [eds. P. Borgen, V.K. Robbins, D.B. Gowler; Atlanta: Scholars, 1998] 16-37). 
On the other hand, the direct influence of Cynic traditions upon the missionary 
consciousness and methods of Jesus, Paul, and the earliest Christians has been 
argued in a series of works by F. Gerald Downing; see Cynics, Paul and the Pauline 
Churches (London: Routledge, 1998); idem, Cynics and Christian Origins (Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1992) 133-34; idem, “Cynics and Early Christianity,” Le cynisme ancien et ses 
prolongements (eds. Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé and Richard Goulet; Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1993) 282, 285-86; 1dem, Christ and the Cynics (Sheffield: 
JSOT, 1988) 45-49. However, Downing's methods and results are highly problem- 
atic; see e.g. D.E Aune, “Jesus and Cynics in First-Century Palestine: Some Critical 
Considerations," Hillel and Jesus (eds. James H. Charlesworth and Loren L. Johns; 
Minneapolis: Fortress, 1997) 176-192; Wright, People of God 427-428. 

34 This question is very much related to the larger question of the relation- 
ship between philosophical conversion and conversion in ancient Christianity. See 
among recent trcatments the brief but foundational study of Abraham J. Malherbe, 
“Conversion to Paul's Gospel,” The Early Church in Its Context (FS Everett Ferguson; 
NovTSup 90; eds. Abraham J. Malherbe, Frederick W. Norris, and James W. 
Thompson; Leiden/Boston/Köln: Brill, 1998) 230-244; Hubert Cancik, “Lucian on 
Conversion: Remarks on Lucian’s Dialogue Nigrinos,” Ancient and Modern Perspectives 
on the Bible and Culture (FS Hans Dieter Betz; ed. Adela Yarbro Collins; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1998) 26-48, together with the response in the same volume by 
Edgar Krentz, “Conversion in Early Christianity” (pp. 49-58); and Beverly Roberts 
Gaventa, From Darkness to Light: Aspects of Conversion in the New Testament (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1986). 

35 Cf. Dio Chrysostom, Or. 72.4; 32.9; Philo, Plant. 151; Lucian, Bis Accus. 6; 
Origen, Cels. 3.50-52. On the public and visible character of Cynic preaching, cf. 
Lucian, Vit. Auc. 10; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 8.4-5, 9-16. 

36 Cf. above all Epictetus’ depiction of the true Cynic in Diss. 3.22 (see especially 
3.22.23,38,46,56,59,69, and compare 4.8.30-32; 1.29.46-49). A similar conscious- 
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Seneca, Dio Chrysostom) are Stoic authors. These authors utilize 
the uncompromising figure of the Cynic in order to portray the 
philosophic ideal, but the self-understanding and message ascribed 
to this figure is largely Stoic.?" Although there may have been some 
diversity among Cynics in their attitude toward religion, the later 
Stoic conception of the divine as exercising providential care of the 
world and of individuals was in general not shared by Cynics.?? The 
consciousness of divine vocation attributed to the Cynic in Stoic 
authors reflects a Stoic understanding of the sage, and should not be 


ness of divine mission is evident in Dio's description of the ideal philosopher (Or. 
32.12-13, 21) and in Seneca's portrayal of the Cynic Demetrius (De ben. 7.8.2-3; 
Ep. 20.9). 

37 Cf. Margarethe Billerbeck, Epiktet: Vom Kynismus (Leiden: Brill, 1978) 4-9; 
idem, Der Ayniker Demetrius: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der frühkaiserzeitlichen Popularphi- 
losophie (Leiden: Brill, 1979) 18-43, 54-56; R. Laurent, “Il «filosofo ideale» secondo 
Epitteto," Giornale di Metafisica 17 (1962) 501-13; John J. Collins, “Georgi’s ‘Envoys’ 
in 2 Cor 11:23,” JBL 93 (1974) 90. The Stoic character of the depictions of Cyni- 
cism in Epictetus and Dio Chrysostom is not sufficiently taken into account by 
J-F. Kindstrand, Bion of Borysthenes: A Collection of the Fragments with Introduction and 
Commentary (Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1976) 240. 

38 Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé, “Les premiers cyniques et la religion,” Le cynisme 
ancien et ses prolongements (eds. Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé and Richard Goulet; Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1993) 117-158; A. J. Malherbe, “Pseudo Heraclitus, 
Epistle 4: The Divinization of the Wise Man," Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 21 
(1978) 45-51; idem, “Self-Definition among Epicureans and Cynics,” Jewish and 
Christian Self- Definition (eds. Ben F. Meyer and E.P. Sanders; 3 vols.; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1982) 3.57-58; Theodore Gomperz, Greek Thinkers (4 vols.; New York: 
Scribner, 1908) 2.163-65; E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung (4th ed.; Leipzig: Reisland, 1889) 2.1.328-30. The religious elements in 
the career of Peregrinus seem to reflect a later period of Cynicism (Hazel Hornsby, 
“The Cynicism of Peregrinus Proteus," Hermathena 48 [1933] 77-84). The hazard 
of anachronism is illustrated by Helmut Rahn’s depiction of Cynic piety (“Die 
Frömmigkeit der Kyniker," reprinted in M. Billerbeck, Die Ayniker in der modernen 
Forschung [Amsterdam: Gruener, 1991] 241-57), which relies almost exclusively 
upon the descriptions of Cynicism in Themistius and Julian, who reflect a still 
later period, as well as Stoic, Neoplatonist and Christian influences. In addition, 
the possible influence of Christianity on Peregrinus requires further investigation; 
on the question, cf. Hornsby, who argues for Christian influence (“Peregrinus” 
81-82), and Christopher Jones, “Cynisme et sagesse barbare: Le cas de Peregrinus 
Proteus,” Le cynisme ancien et ses prolongements (eds. Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé and 
Richard Goulet; Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1993) 305-17, who denies 
any appreciable Christian impact upon Peregrinus’ Cynicism. How early in new 
Cynicism the influence of Stoic piety was felt is difficult to assess. The apophthegm 
attributed to Demetrius in De prov. 5.5 reflects the traditional cult, but the attribu- 
tion is suspect in view of Seneca’s Stoicizing portrayal of Demetrius elsewhere. For 
discussion of the passage, cf. Billerbeck, Demetrius 39-40, who is, however, perhaps 
too sanguine regarding the authenticity of the citation. 
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understood as reflective of the Cynic’s own self-understanding.?? 
In contrast to Cynics, the Stoic notion of the divinely ordained 
philosophic missionary presumably did influence the self-understand- 
ing of individual Stoic proclaimers.*? This is evident, for example, in 
Dio Chrysostom's claim of a divine commission to address the people 
of Alexandria.*! However, the Stoic conception of divine vocation 
is more complex than the easy parallels often drawn between the 
philosophic mission and mission in earliest Christianity would seem 
to suggest. The Stoic language of a divine mandate to preach, which 
is of a piece with the general use among later Stoics of personal 
language for the divine, nevertheless occurs in the context of an 
ultimately pantheistic system which equated the divine with nature 
and the rational soul.? Moreover, the Stoic understanding of the 


39 Cf. Margarethe Billerbeck, “Le cynisme idéalisé d'Épictéte à Julian," Le 
cynisme ancien et ses prolongements (eds. Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé and Richard Goulet; 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1993) 322-23; idem, “Greek Cynicism in 
Imperial Rome,” Die Ayniker in der modernen Forschung (ed. M. Billerbeck; Amsterdam: 
Gruener, 1991) 165-66; Malherbe, “Heraclitus” 47. 

40 Stoics generally avoided the visible and public preaching activity in the 
marketplaces and street corners characteristic of Cynics, preferring to discourse in 
private lecture halls and similar settings (cf. Seneca, Ep. 52.9-12; 76.4; 108.3, 6, 14; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. 32.8; Epictetus, Diss. 3.23.23, 30). However, outsiders were 
commonly invited (Epictetus, Diss. 3.23.6, 10, 23, 27-28, 35; Origen, Cels. 3.54) 
and, even in these more private environments, large crowds were not infrequent 
(Epictetus, Diss. 3.23.19, 35; D.L. 5.37; cf. Juvenal 1.12). In addition, some Stoics 
did preach in more public settings (cf. Dio Chrysostom, Or. 44.10; 32.11-13, 24; 
Horace, Sat. 2.3.77-81). 

^! Or, 32.12-24; sce Eugen Wilmes, Beiträge zur Alexandrinerrede (or. 32) des Dion 
Chrysostomos (Ph.D. dissertation, Bonn, 1970) 8-29; cf. Epictetus, Diss. 3.21.11-18. 

42 Cf. Seneca, De ben. 4.7-8; De vita beata 8; De clem. 1.8; De ira 16; Epictetus, Diss. 
4.8.32; 1.12.26-27; Marcus Aurelius 12.26. On the Stoic doctrine of the divine, cf. 
Athenagoras, Supplicatio 22, Origen, Cels. 5.7, and see Nilsson, Geschichte 2.396-98; 
Zeller, Philosophie 3.1.136-52, 321-27. The Epicurean author (apparently Philode- 
mus) of PHerc. 1428, part of the larger work mepi eboeßelag, criticizes the Stoics 
as practical atheists who, in redefining the gods as mere abstractions of material 
clements and forces, retain the gods in name but do away with them in reality 
(col. IV.12-VI.16, pp. 77-80 in the edition of Theodore Gomperz, Herkulanische 
Studien II [Leipzig: Teubner, 1865]). Cf. especially col. XIL.3-12: obtot dé Deope 
èv voic [o]|vvypáupaotv énovopátovrec avijipovv &£epyaot[t]kóg rois Tpdypaot[v] 
Kal peta onovöng, á[ve]AevOepo report yıvönevor BiAinnov Kal tov AAwv Të 
an\@g to O[eio]v A[vJaıpodvrwv. The citation is according to the critical text 
of PHerc. 1428 edited by Albert Henrichs, “Die Kritik der Stoischen Theologie 
im PHerc. 1428,” Cronache Ercolanesi 4 (1974) 5-32. A new edition of this portion 
of the treatise is being prepared by Dirk Obbink. For the first part of the work, 
see Dirk Obbink, Philodemus: On Piety. Part 1: Critical Text with Commentary (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1996). 
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philosopher's commission to preach must be understood within the 
wider context of the Stoic doctrine of divine providence or necessity. 
According to the Stoic understanding, all creatures must follow the 
divine law of the cosmos or fate, and the wise human being exercises 
freedom by voluntarily aligning his will with the divine necessity. ? 
The philosopher's vocation is but a particular instance of this gen- 
eral providential ordering of the cosmos.** In the Stoic conception, 
the individual arrives at the conviction of this vocation through 
philosophical training and self-examination.? The precise nature 
of the Stoic understanding of individual vocation and of providence 
are issues requiring further study; but the Stoic conception of the 
philosopher's vocation is clearly very different from the consciousness 
of personal divine mission which meets us in Paul's letters, and in 
the portrayal of Paul and other Christians in the book of Acts (Gal 
1:15-16; Rom 1:1-5; 1:14; 15:15-21; 1 Cor 9:16; Acts 1:8; 4:19-20; 
10:42-43; 13:2; 26:16-18). 

Epicureanism has in general not been brought into the discussion, 
and yet in certain respects early Christian missionizing shares more 
with Epicurean propaganda than with either Stoics or Cynics.*? 
While the conversion which Stoics and Cynics sought aimed only at 
the reformation of individuals, Epicureans sought, as did Christians, 
to incorporate new adherents into tightly-knit communities guided 
by the example of their master." To be sure, Epicureans seem to 


43 Cleanthes, Frag. 91; Seneca, De prov. 5.8; De vita beata 15.4-16.3; Ep. 96.2; 
107.6-12; Epictetus, Diss. 1.12.7-9; Ench. 8; 53; Marcus Aurelius 10.28; cf. Zeller, 
Philosophie 3.1.312-13; Susan Sauvé Meyer, “Fate, Fatalism and Agency in Stoicism," 
Social Philosophy and Policy 16 (1999) 250-273. 

+ Epictetus, Diss. 3.22.1-8; Seneca, De ben. 7.8.2-3; cf. Adolf Bonhoeffer, Epictet 
und die Stoa: Untersuchungen zur stoischen Philosophie (Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1890) 
80; Billerbeck, Epiktet 50. 

45 Epictetus, Diss. 3.21.11-22; 3.22.53. On the role of reason and philosophical 
instruction generally in the determining of one's place in the providential scheme, 
see Epictetus, Diss. 1.11.39-40; 1.17.1-16; 1.20.12-19. 

56 Of. B. Farrington, The Faith of Epicurus (London: Morison and Gibb, 1967) 
144-45; on the contacts between the two movements more generally, see Abraham 
J. Malherbe, *Anti-Epicurean Rhetoric in 1 Thessalonians," Text und Geschichte: 
Facetten theologischen Arbeitens aus dem Freundes- und Schülerkreis (FS Dieter Lührmann; 
eds. S. Maser and E. Schlarb; Marburg: Elwert, 1999) 136-142. 

" On the Epicurean communities, cf. Cicero, De fin. 1.65, D. L. 10.6, and 
fragment 8 in A. Vogliano, ed., Epicuri et Epicureorum scripta in Herculanensibus papyris 
servata (Berlin: 1928) 70; see also Festugiere, Epicurus and His Gods (Oxford: Black- 
well, 1955) 27, and Bernard Frischer, The Sculpted Word: Epicureanism and Philosophical 
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have been even less inclined than Stoics toward the kind of public 
propaganda in which Cynics engaged.*® Yet paradoxically, this most 
reclusive of the schools was very successful in attracting new friends 
into the Epicurean communities.'? Nevertheless, Epicurean theology 
had no room for a divine preaching command or a sense of personal 
divine mission, nor did Epicurus’ followers possess any command of 
Epicurus himself to engage in propaganda toward outsiders.?? 

The absence in the philosophic missionary of a clear consciousness 
of personal divine mission suggests another source for the missionary 
consciousness reflected in Paul's letters. This in turn suggests that an 
examination of Paul's understanding of church and mission in light of 
his Jewish background will be fruitful.?! In particular, the letter to the 


Recruitment in Ancient Greece (Berkeley: University of California, 1982) 52-66. The only 
comparable phenomenon among the philosophical schools were the old Pythagorean 
communities which existed in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C.E., on which see 
Walter Burkett, *Craft Versus Sect: The Problems of Orphics and Pythagoreans," 
Jewish and Christian Self-Definition (eds. Ben F. Meyer and E.P. Sanders; 3 vols.; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982) 3.13-17, 22. 

48 Cf. Epicurus’ precept, cited in D. L. 10.120, that the wise man will found 
a school, but not in an attempt to draw crowds to himself, and will lecture in 
public, but not willingly (oxoAr|v Kataokeväceıv GAN’ obx WoT’ óyAayoyfjoat, Kai 
ávayvoceo0at Ev nAndeı AAA op ExOvta). Frischer's contention that Epicurean 
recruitment was passive (Sculpted Word 5, 46-52, 70, 74, 77-128; cf. Engberg-Ped- 
ersen, “Öffentlichkeit” 31-32) seems on the whole to be correct, although this 
claim requires modification, at least for the Roman period, in view of the evidence 
which Lucretius and Diogenes of Oenoanda provide that Epicurcans did seck 
disciples through literature and inscriptions. On the expressly protreptic purpose 
of Lucretius’ poem, cf. De rerum nat. 1.921-50. Dirk Obbink has argued that POxy. 
215, a fragment of an Epicurean treatise on piety, was also *a popular text in the 
sense of being explicitly addressed, in contrast to the extant works of Epicurus, to 
a non-Epicurean audience" (*POxy. 215 and Epicurean Religious @EQPIA,” Atti 
del XVII Congresso Internazionale di Papirologia [Naples: Centro Internazionale per lo 
studio dei papiri ercolanesi, 1984] 618). However, that POxy. 215 1s addressed 
to outsiders cannot be shown; Obbink's argument rests upon a confusion of the 
imaginary interlocutor with the intended reader. 

49 On the success of the Epicureans in attracting disciples, cf. D. L. 4.43, Cicero, 
De fin. 1.25, 2.49, and see Frischer, Sculpted Word 51-52. 

50 On the Epicurean rejection of divine influence in human affairs, cf. Lucian, 
Bis Acc. 2; 20; Epicurus, Gnom. Vat. 65; Lucretius, De rerum nat. 3.1-93; 4.823-57; 
5.110-234; 6.1-95, and see Zeller, Philosophie 3.1.443-44, 448-49; Nilsson, Geschichte 
2.251-52. 

5! The immersion of Paul in Jewish traditions is stressed by Martin Hengel, The 
Pre- Christian Paul (London: SCM, 1991). Cf. p. 86: “Pauline theology . . . remains 
very closely bound up with Jewish theology. Its individual elements and thought- 
structure derive almost exclusively from Judaism.” Cf. Wright, People of God 403-409. 
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Philippians, which is the focus of our study, although widely consid- 
ered the least Jewish of Paul's letters, is steeped in Jewish traditions, 
and it 1s Jewish sources which will prove most fruitful in illumining 
the letter. Study of Philippians in light of its Jewish. context will in 
turn illumine both the origins of Paul's missionary consciousness and 
his understanding of the role of his churches in mission. 

Our study will accordingly begin in Part One, Conversion of Gentiles 
in Ancient Judaism, with an investigation of Jewish understandings of 
gentiles and their conversion in the second temple period. Chapter 
one will provide an introduction to the much-debated problem of 
Jewish mission and the presumed evidence, found mostly in non- 
Jewish sources, for Jewish missionary activity. The two remaining 
chapters of Part One will then turn specifically to Jewish sources and 
the evidence which they provide for Jewish attitudes toward gentiles in 
antiquity. Chapter two will examine the biblical foundations of Jewish 
conceptions regarding conversion of gentiles, focusing especially on 
the traditions of conversion reflected in the book of Isaiah. Chapter 
three will trace these and related traditions in Jewish literature of 
the second temple period, revealing the key role which interpretation 
of Isaiah played in Jewish understandings of the nations and their 
conversion. This chapter will also explore the evidence for divergent 
traditions, and the divergent understandings of the relationship of 
Israel to the nations which they reflect. Too often New Testament 
scholarship has distorted Jewish proselytism by looking at it through 
the lens of Christian mission. Our objective in Part One of this 
study, by contrast, will be to understand proselytism and conver- 
sion in ancient Judaism, its key facets, themes, imagery and texts, 
on its own terms. Strikingly, however, these same texts, imagery and 
themes will meet us again in Philippians, revealing both the Jewish 
roots of Paul’s thought, and Paul’s focus in the letter on mission. 
Paul thought Jewishly regarding conversion of gentiles, and this is 
the key to unlocking his understanding of church and mission. 

In Part Two, then, Mission in Philippians, we will turn to the book of 
Philippians and the question of church and mission in Paul. Although 
this has not generally been recognized, Paul throughout Philippians 
1:12-2:18 reflects on the extension of the gospel through his con- 


See also Brad Young, Paul the Jewish Theologian: A Pharisee Among Christians, Jews and 
Gentiles (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1997). 
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verts. Chapter four will provide a brief introduction to the letter, 
followed by a close examination of Philippians 1:12-18a, chapter 
five will offer an overview of Philippians 1:18b-2:11, and the final 
chapter will consist of a detailed study of Philippians 2:12-18. This 
study will show how Paul's paraenesis, in this supposedly least Jew- 
ish of his letters, is shaped by Jewish understandings of conversion, 
especially from the book of Isaiah, and that understanding the way 
in which Paul utilizes these traditions will illumine both Paul's own 
consciousness of mission, and the crucial place of the mission of the 
church in his theology. 


PART ONE 


CONVERSION OF GENTILES IN ANCIENT JUDAISM 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM OF JEWISH MISSION 


1.1 Introduction 


Christianity arose within Judaism, its earliest leaders and converts 
were Jewish, and Paul, the missionary apostle to the gentiles, was a 
Pharisee. The content of primitive Christian preaching and teaching 
reflects the movement’s strong Jewish roots and character. Did the 
missionary consciousness of the early Christians also have its origins 
in Judaism? The question has not received a definitive answer. As 
Carl R. Holladay has observed, “the question of the exact rela- 
tionship between Hellenistic-Judaism, its sources, its theology, its 
sociological complexion, and early Christian missionary preaching is 
still unresolved.”! The chief cause of this lack of clarity regarding 
the relationship between Judaism and early Christian missionary 
activity is fundamental uncertainty regarding the nature and extent 
of Jewish proselytism in the second temple period. The missionary 
character of ancient Judaism is a problem whose solution has proven 
elusive, and in recent years has become the focus of renewed inter- 
est and debate. 

During the greater part of the past century there existed a general 
scholarly consensus that Judaism was, especially in the diaspora, a 
missionary religion. Many scholars, past and present, have assumed 
the existence of itinerant Jewish missionaries who, like Paul, engaged 
in missionary preaching to gentiles.? The role of such figures in the 


' Holladay, Theios Aner 239. 

? Von Harnack, Mission 11-20; A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der 
Juden zu den Fremden (Leipzig: Mohr, 1896) 252-53, 258-94; Georg Rosen, Juden 
und Phünizier: Das antike Judentum als Missionsreligion und die Entstehung der jüdischen 
Diaspora (Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1929) 62-66; F.M. Derwacter, Preparing the Way 
Jor Paul: The Proselyte Movement in Later Judaism (New York: Macmillan, 1930) 86-94; 
H. Ludin-Jansen, “Existait-il à l'époque hellenistique des predicateurs itinerants 
juifs?" Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses 18 (1938) 242-54; Salo Baron, A 
Social and Religious History of the Jews (2nd ed.; New York: Columbia, 1952) 1.173; 
H.J. Schoeps, Paul: The Theology of the Apostle in the Light of Jewish Religious History 
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spread of Judaism has been particularly stressed by those scholars 
who postulate the influence of a putative hellenistic “divine man” 
tradition upon diaspora Jews.? According to Dieter Georgi, the most 
influential exponent of this view, such Jewish missionary “divine men” 
were “numerous and assiduous” in the Graeco-Roman world, and 
a “permanent and regular facet of synagogue life."* 

A different view was represented by George Foot Moore. Moore 
described Judaism as “the first great missionary religion of the Medi- 
terranean world,” in the sense that widespread efforts were made by 
Jews to convert gentiles, but he denied that Jews sent out missionar- 
ies to proselytize among the nations.’ According to this view, which 
has been held by a number of scholars, Judaism in antiquity was an 
active religion of conversion, but it was spread not through public 
missionary preaching, but through the personal recruiting efforts of 
individual Jews. Although there were no missionaries, there was an 
active and fervent Jewish mission.? 


(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1961) 219-29; Martin Hengel, rev. of Die Anfänge der 
urchristlichen Mission, by H. Kasting, 7LZ 96 (1971) 913; Macmullen, Paganism 78, 
192 (n. 9); William Dalton, “Once More Paul Among Jews and Gentiles,” Pacifica 
4 (1991) 55-58; Hans Conzelmann, Gentiles-Jews-Christians: Polemics and Apologetics in 
the Graeco-Roman Era (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992) 104-105, 141; Clifford H. Bedell, 
“Mission in Intertestamental Judaism,” Mission in the New Testament: An Evangelical 
Approach (eds. W.J. Larkin, J.F. Williams; Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1998) 28-29; James 
Carleton Paget, “Jewish Proselytism at the Time of Christian Origins: Chimera or 
Reality?” 7SNT 62 (1996) 65-103; Shelly Matthews, First Converts: Rich Pagan Women 
and the Rhetoric of Mission in Early Judaism and Christianity (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 2001) 1-25, 96-100; Dickson, Mission- Commitment 11-85. 

? E.g. Corrington, Divine Man 47-48; 181-93; Koester, Introduction 1.356-57; 
idem, “Gnomai Diaphoroi” 151; idem, “Four Primitive Gospels” 190. 

* Georgi, Opponents 96-112. 

5 George Foot Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era: The Age of 
the Tannaim, vol. 1 (Cambridge: Harvard, 1927) 323-24, 326, 348, 353. 

5 Cf. William Braude, ‚Jewish Proselytizing in the First Five Genturies of the Common 
Era (Providence: Brown, 1940) 4-8, 17-19, 24-25, 37-38; Joachim Jeremias, Jesus’ 
Promise to the Nations (SBT 24; London: SCM, 1958) 11-17; Dahl, Volk Gottes 73-74 
(who leaves the question of missionary preaching open); Sidney B. Hoening, “Con- 
version During the Talmudic Period,” Conversion to Judaism: A History and Analysis 
(ed. David Max Eichhorn; New York: Ktav, 1965) 35-50; Richard R. de Ridder, 
The Dipersion of the People of God (Kampen: Kok, 1971) 95-96, 125-26; J.N. Sevenster, 
The Roots of Pagan Anti-Semitism in the Ancient World (Leiden: Brill, 1975) 201-215; 
Steve Mason, *The Contra Apionem in Social and Literary Context: An Invitation 
to Judean Philosophy,” Josephus’ Contra Apionem (eds. Louis H. Feldman and John 
R. Levison; Leiden: Brill, 1996) 188-193, 222-224; Peder Borgen, “Proselytes, 
Conquest, and Mission," Recruitment, Conquest and Conflict: Strategies in Judaism, Early 
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Other students of ancient Judaism, while assuming the existence 
of a widespread and aggressive Jewish proselytizing movement in 
antiquity, have denied that one may speak of a Jewish mission. Karl 
Axenfeld introduced a now classic disünction between “mission” and 
"propaganda." Mission, Axenfeld observed, involves a divine com- 
mand and consciousness of being sent (Sendungsbewusstsein). Accord- 
ing to Axenfeld, the motivation of Jews to engage in proselytism 
did not originate from the consciousness of a divine commission 
to convert the gentiles, but from zeal born of a consciousness of 
religious superiority.’ Axenfeld did believe that a mission command 
was present in the Servant Songs of Deutero-Isaiah, but remarked 
that Jews of the second temple period never based their proselytizing 
efforts on these passages, or on the Scriptures generally.? He held 
that Jewish proselyüzing activity 1s thus more accurately described 
as propaganda rather than mission.? Axenfeld's distinction has been 
followed by a number of scholars. !? 

All of the views mentioned above assume that Jews in antiquity 
engaged in active propaganda, and that extensive efforts were made 
by Jews to gain gentile adherents. But recent studies have strongly 
contested this assumption. According to these studies, Jews of the 
second temple period had little interest in conversion of gentiles, 
and did not generally engage in proselyüzing activity. On this view, 
gentile conversions were the result of Judaism's inherent attractive- 
ness, not of active proselytizing on the part of Jews.!! 


Chrisianity, and the Graeco-Roman World (eds. P. Borgen, V.K. Robbins, D.B. Gowler; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998) 57-77; Johnson, “Proselytism” 149. 

7 Karl Axenfeld, “Die jüdische Propaganda als Vorläuferin und Wegbereiterin 
der urchristlichen Mission,” Missionswissenschaftliche Studien (Berlin: Warneck, 1904) 
46-50. 

8 Ibid. 46-47. 

9 Ibid. 

10 For example, Hahn, Mission 15-18; David Bosch, Die Heidenmission in der 
Zukunftsschau Jesu (Zürich: Zwingli, 1959) 31-42; Ernst Lerle, Proselytenwerbung und 
Urchristentum (Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1960) 12-18; Schuyler Brown, “The 
Matthean Community and the Gentile Mission," N0v7 22 (1980) 204. See now also 
Robert Goldenberg, The Nations That Know Thee Not: Ancient Jewish Attitudes toward 
Other Religions (New York: New York University Press, 1998) 102-107. Although 
he is apparently unaware of Axenfeld's work, his own conclusions mirror those of 
Axenfeld closely. Goldenberg, however, is more agnostic on the question of the 
extent of Jewish proselytizing activity in antiquity (see note 14 below). 

1l Shaye J.D. Cohen, “Was Judaism in Antiquity a Missionary Religion?” Jewish 
Assimilation, Acculturation and Accommodation: Past Traditions, Current Issues and Future 
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'The lack of consensus in current scholarship regarding Jewish mis- 
sion is vividly illustrated by the two most recent full-length studies of 
the subject, Louis Feldman's Jew and Gentile in the Ancient World and 
Martin Goodman's Mission and Conversion, which reach conclusions 
on the very opposite ends of the spectrum of views sketched above!!? 


Prospects (ed. Menachem Mor; New York: University Press of America, 1992) 14-23; 
A.T. Kraabel, “The Roman Diaspora: Six Questionable Assumptions,” Diaspora 
Jews and Judaism (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992 [originally published 1982]) 7-8; 
idem, “Immigrants, Exiles, Expatriates, and Missionaries,” Religious Propaganda and 
Missionary Competition in the New Testament World (FS Dieter Georgi; eds. L. Bormann, 
K. del Tredici and A. Standhartinger; Leiden: Brill, 1994) 73-88; John J. Collins, 
“A Symbol of Otherness: Circumcision and Salvation in the First Century," “To 
See Ourselves as Others See Us”: Christians, Jews, “Others” in Late Antiquity (eds. Jacob 
Neusner and Ernest S. Frerichs; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1985) 170-71, 184-85; 
Scot McKnight, A Light Among the Gentiles: Jewish Missionary Activity in the Second Temple 
Period (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991); Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, “A First-Century 
Jewish Mission to Gentiles?” Pacifica 5 (1992) 37-39; Charles H.H. Scobie, “Israel 
and the Nations: An Essay in Biblical Theology,” Tyndale Bulletin 43 (1992) 286-288; 
Terence L. Donaldson, Paul and the Gentiles: Remapping the Apostle’s Convictional World 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1997) 59-60 (to welcome but not seek converts was the “most 
prevalent” Jewish attitude, although some Jews did take deliberate initiative in seek- 
ing converts); Rainer Riesner, “A Pre-Christian Jewish Mission?” The Mission of the 
Early Church to Jews and Gentiles (eds. Jostein Adna and Hans Kvalbein; Tübingen: 
Mohr/Siebeck, 2000) 211-250; Paul W. Barnett, “Jewish Mission in the Era of the 
New Testament and the Apostle Paul,” The Gospel to the Nations: Perspectives on Paul’s 
Mission (eds. P. Bolt and M. Thompson; Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 
2000) 263-283 (limited proselytism of God-fearers, but not of gentiles); Peerbolte, 
"zending" 113-117; idem, Paul the Missionary 19-53. So already in Johannes Munck, 
Paul and the Salvation of Mankind (Richmond, VA: John Knox, 1959) 264-71. 

1? Martin Goodman, Mission and Conversion: Proselytizing in the Religious History 
of the Roman Empire (Oxford: Clarendon, 1994); cf. idem, “Jewish Proselytizing 
in the First Century," The Jews Among Pagans and Christians in the Roman Empire 
(eds. J. Lieu, J. North and T. Rajak; London/New York: Routledge, 1992) 53-78; 
Louis H. Feldman, Jew and Gentile in the Ancient World: Attitudes and Interactions from 
Alexander to Justinian (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993); cf. idem, “Was 
Judaism a Missionary Religion in Ancient Times?" Jewish Assimilation, Acculturation 
and Accommodation: Past Traditions, Current Issues and Future Prospects (ed. Menachem 
Mor; New York: University Press of America, 1992) 24-37. Uncertainty regarding 
Jewish mission is also reflected in the current debate on the nature and purpose 
of Jewish literature, a complex question which is beyond the scope of this study. 
The consensus throughout much of the previous century regarded Jewish Greek 
literature as almost wholly missionary in purpose (cf. Peter Dalbert, Die Theologie der 
hellenistisch-Jüdischen Missionsliteratur unter Ausschluss von Philo und Josephus [Hamburg- 
Volksdorf: Evangelischer Verlag, 1954]; Bertholet, Stellung 259-94; Dahl, Volk Gottes 
73). This view has been strongly challenged (cf. V. Tcherikover, “Jewish Apologetic 
Literature Reconsidered," Eos 48 [1956] 169-93; Munck, Salvation 267-68; Cohen, 
*Missionary Religion” 17; McKnight, Light 57-62; Kraabel, “Immigrants” 82-83), 
and there is no longer any consensus regarding either the extent to which Jewish 
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A relatively recent article by James Carleton Paget is often regarded 
as a mediating view, but has not gained wide assent.!? Current writ- 
ers now often hesitate on the question whether gentiles generally 
converted on their own initiative or were actively propagandized by 
Jews.!* Even estimates regarding the number of converts to Judaism 
vary widely. 

May one speak of a Jewish mission in antiquity? The question has 
been complicated by the fact that in their study of ancient Judaism 
scholars have worked with widely divergent definitions of “mission.” 
Attempts in recent years to achieve methodological clarity by defining 
“mission” more precisely have resulted, predictably enough, only in 
further controversy.!? The debate is often framed in terms of *maxi- 
malist” versus “minimalist” definitions of mission, yet often with no 
clear reasons offered why one should be preferred rather than the 
other. Is there a way out of the impasse of method and definition? 

I would propose that, in seeking to understand the relationship 
between ancient Judaism and mission in earliest Christianity, a truly 
historical approach requires that we scek, as rigorously as possible, 
to understand both second temple Judaism and ancient Christianity 
on their own terms. Although this might seem a commonplace, one 


Greek literature was intended for a gentile audience, or the extent to which the 
purpose of this literature was to bring about conversion. While this issue will not be 
specifically addressed in this study, particular aspects of the three works of Jewish 
Greek literature most commonly regarded as missionary (Sibylline Oracles 3, Joseph 
et Aseneth, and Wisdom of Solomon) will be discussed in chapter three. 

13 The supposition that Carleton Paget's work (see note 2 above) represents a 
moderating position is in reality erroneous. Carleton Paget's reconstruction assumes 
not only a Jewish mission, but the activity of Jewish missionaries (84-102), and thus 
represents one extreme of the spectrum of views under discussion. 

14 E.g. Alan F. Segal, Paul the Convert: The Apostolate and Apostasy of Saul the Pharisee 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990) 86; David Novak, “Proselytism in Juda- 
ism," Sharing the Book (eds. John Witte Jr. and Richard C. Martin; Maryknoll: Orbis, 
1999) 23; John M.G. Barclay, “Universalism and Particularism: Twin Components of 
Both Judaism and Early Christianity," A Vision for the Church: Studies in Early Christian 
Ecclesiology (eds. Markus Bockmuehl and M.B. Thompson; Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 
1997) 212; Goldenberg, Nations 103; John C. Meagher, “As the Twig Was Bent: 
Antisemitism in Graeco-Roman and Earliest Christian Times," Antisemitism and the 
Foundations of Christianity (ed. Alan Davies; New York: Paulist Press, 1979) 7-8. 

1? Carleton Paget, for instance, has criticized the definitions of Goodman and 
McKnight as maximalistic, while Carleton Paget’s own definition has been criti- 
cized as so broad as to be meaningless. For the debate, see Carleton Paget, “Jewish 
Proselytism” 76-79; Riesner, “Jewish Mission” 221-223; Barnett, “Jewish Mission” 
263-264; Dickson, Mission- Commitment 7-10. 
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could argue that this principle has been honored, by scholars on all 
sides, more in the breach than in the observance. From this starüng 
point two important conclusions follow. First, if we are to address 
the question whether and in what sense the mission consciousness 
of Paul and the earliest Christians had its origins in ancient Juda- 
ism, our definition of mission must take adequate account of what 
this mission consciousness involved, as revealed in Paul's letters and 
other early Christian documents. It makes little historical sense to 
enquire concerning the origins and analogues of the Pauline mis- 
sion in antiquity, while operating with a definition of “mission” 
which fails to correspond to the conception of mission reflected in 
Paul's own letters. The definitions of Carleton Paget and Dickson, 
for example, in their exclusive focus on activity intended to bring 
about conversion, ignore the striking consciousness of a divine com- 
mission, command or duty to bring about conversion of gentiles 
which is almost universally recognized as a crucial aspect of Paul's 
missionary self-understanding.!? Goodman’s definition, on the other 
hand, in its sharp distinction between mission and apologetic, also 
fails to adequately reflect Paul's conception of his mission, in which 
not only Paul's preaching, but also his defense of the faith, conduct 
and sufferings had a missionary purpose.!" In the Introduction to this 
study I have suggested a definition of mission, drawing upon the con- 
sciousness of mission reflected in Paul’s letters, as involving a divine 
commission to bring about the conversion of gentiles through verbal 
proclamation and associated activities (Rom 1:1-5; 1:14; 15:15-16; 1 
Cor 1:17; 9:16; Gal 1:15-16; 1 Thess 2:4).!? This definition, I would 
suggest, reflects the key aspects of Paul’s missionary consciousness 
in evidence in his letters. It is the definition of “mission” which will 
be used in this study. The substantive “missionary” will be used to 
refer to persons participating in local or itinerant planned preaching 
activity of the sort in which Paul and his coworkers engaged (Rom 
15:18-21). 

But second, we must also avoid the danger, to which scholars 
have often succumbed, of forcing the evidence concerning ancient 


!6 For literature on Paul's missionary consciousness, see above, p. 2, n. 4 and 


p- 9, n. 22. For the definitions of Carleton Paget and Dickson, see Carleton Paget, 
“Jewish Proselytism” 76-79; Dickson, Mission- Commitment 7-10. 

17 For Goodman's discussion, see Goodman, Mission 3-6. 

'8 See pp. 8-9 above for fuller discussion. 
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Jewish proselytism into primitive Christian categories and thus fail- 
ing to understand ancient Judaism on its own terms. In the study of 
Jewish proselytism, we must not only reckon with the possiblity of 
the presence or absence of mission in the Pauline sense, but seck to 
understand the distinctive ways in which Jews of the second temple 
period related to gentiles and their conversion. As our brief survey 
of scholarship has already shown, this question involves a number 
of issues. Did gentiles convert to Judaism in significant numbers? By 
what means did these conversions take place? Did gentiles gener- 
ally take the initiative, drawn by the attraction of Jewish faith and 
life? Or did Jews actively seek converts through propaganda and 
various forms of proselytizing activity? Is there evidence for Jewish 
missionaries who engaged in missionary preaching to gentiles? To 
what extent is there evidence of an interest in conversion of gentiles 
among Jews during this period? If so, may one speak of a Jewish 
mission, in the sense that Jews were motivated by the consciousness 
of a divine commission to convert the gentiles? Each of these ques- 
tions requires an answer if we are to understand Jewish proselytism 
in antiquity, and thus the precise relationship between Judaism and 
the mission of earliest Christianity. In this chapter we will examine 
the evidence for Jewish proselytizing activity. We begin with the 
extent of conversion to Judaism in antiquity. 


1.2 Evidence of Gentile Converts 


How extensive a phenomenon was gentile conversion to Judaism in 
the era of the second temple? Did large numbers of gentiles convert 
to Judaism during this period? There is no longer a common opinion 
on this matter.!” It is often argued that the large Jewish population 
of the empire is fully explicable only on the assumption of a mas- 
sive influx of proselytes.?? The extent of the Jewish population in 


19 Large numbers of converts are often assumed; Moore writes that the number 
of converts was “indisputably very large" (Judaism 348), and Georgi avers that “the 
spread of Judaism thus compares quite favorably with the missionary successes of 
the early church" (Opponents 84). Cf. Harnack, Mission 11; Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise 
16; Bedell, “Mission” 26. Cohen, by contrast, concludes that there is “little evi- 
dence that the total number of converts was large” (“Missionary Religion” 19). Cf. 
McKnight, Light 33; Murphy-O’Connor, “Jewish Mission” 39, 42. 

2 So Bertholet, Stellung 297-98; Harnack, Mission 1.11; Axenfeld, “Propaganda” 
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antiquity and the reasons for its growth are complex issues which 
cannot be entered into here. But even if we accept an estimate of 
anywhere from four to eight million Jews worldwide in the first 
century C.E.,?! it hardly seems necessary to posit large numbers 
of conversions in order to account for this figure. In the absence 
of a more precise demographic analysis than has been offered, the 
argument remains highly speculative at best.?? 

Jewish inscriptions from antiquity provide more concrete infor- 
maton. These provide evidence of converts, but do not give the 
impression of massive conversions. Of approximately 1800 extant 
Jewish inscriptions, only seventeen by my count mention proselytes.?? 


30; Rosen, Juden und Phünizier 25; Schoeps, Paul 221-22; Georgi, Opponents 83-84; 
Feldman, few and Gentile 293; Carleton Paget, “Proselytism” 82-83, 101; Golden- 
berg, Nations 60. According to Feldman the increase in Jewish population is “the 
chief reason for presuming that there were massive conversions to Judaism during 
this period" (few and Gentile 293). Georgi even claims that “the increase due to 
conversion of the pagans was a much larger factor than the natural growth of the 
Jewish population" (Opponents 84). 

21 Cf. V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society, 1959) 504-505 (n. 86); Baron, History 1.170, 370-72 (n. 7) (eight 
million); Schoeps, Paul 222 (four and a half million). 

?? The argument is rejected by Kasting, Anfänge 11-13; Cohen, “Missionary 
Religion” 19-20; McKnight, Light 33, 63; Goodman, Mission 84; and Riesner, 
“Jewish Mission” 220-221. 

233 More than a third of these are from Rome, where nevertheless out of 534 
extant inscriptions only seven refer to proselytes; see Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum: 
Jewish Inscriptions from the Third Century B.C. to the Seventh Century A.D. (hereafter CIJ) 
(ed. Jean-Baptiste Frey; 2 vols; New York: Ktav, 1975) vol. 1, nos. 21, 68, 202, 
222, 256, 462, 523. In no. 576 (Venosa) the reading npoonAvtog is doubtful. There 
are six examples from Jerusalem (CIF nos. 1385, 1390; B. Bagatti and J.T. Milik, 
Gli scavi del Dominus Flevit. I. La necropoli del periodo romano [Jerusalem: 1958] 59 [no. 
31], 84 [no. 13], 89 [no. 21]; Gideon Avni and Zvi Greenhut, eds., The Akeldama 
Tombs: Three Burial Caves in the Kidron Valley, Jerusalem (Jerusalem: Israel Antiqui- 
ties Authority, 1996] 53 [no. 19]), one from Caesarea Maritima (Baruch Lifshitz, 
"Inscriptions grecques de Cásaré en Palestine,” Revue Biblique 68 [1961] 115 [no. 
2]), one from Cyrene (Gert Lüderitz, Corpus jüdischer Zeugnisse aus der Cyrenaika [Wies- 
baden: Reichert, 1983] no. 12), and one from Dura (Joseph Naveh, On Stone and 
Mosaic: The Aramaic and Hebrew Inscriptions from Ancient Synagogues |Jerusalem: Carta, 
1978] no. 88). The recently published inscription from Aphrodisias also mentions 
three proselytes (Joyce M. Reynolds and Robert Tannenbaum, Jews and God-Fearers 
at Aphrodisias: Greek Inscriptions with Commentary [Cambridge: Cambridge Philologi- 
cal Society, 1987] lines 13, 17, 22). Ross Kraemer argues that the term ’Iovdaiog 
may be used in some inscriptions to refer to gentile converts, which if true would 
add a few more examples (“On the Meaning of the Term ‘Jew’ in Graeco-Roman 
Inscriptions,” HTR 82 [1989] 35-53); she is followed by McKnight, Light 132 (n. 
12). However, the evidence for this thesis is problematic at best. Kraemer's argu- 
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However, the scarcity of such inscriptions may be due to a variety 
of causes, and cannot be considered conclusive evidence that the 
number of proselytes was small.?* 

A number of gentile and Jewish writers also mention proselytes. 
We read of individual converts to Judaism such as one Nicolaos of 
Antioch,? and the Roman matron Fulvia, whom Josephus describes 
as voninorg nPooeAnAvdvia toic Tovóaikoic.?? Josephus dwells at 
length upon the conversion of Izates, his mother Helena, his brother 
Monobazus, and other members of the royal court of Adiabene.*’ 
Josephus also tells of the conversion of Azizus king of Emessa for 
the sake of marriage to Drusilla,”® and of how Polemo king of Cili- 
cia likewise converted for the sake of marriage to Berenice, only to 
abandon Judaism when the marriage was dissolved.?? Perhaps Flavius 
Clemens and his wife Flavia Domitilla were also converts, although 
the precise extent of their attachment to Judaism is unclear.?? A 
number of other texts refer explicitly to the phenomenon of conver- 
sion to Judaism or to the existence of proselytes.?! 

Such passages are often regarded as evidence of large-scale conver- 
sions to Judaism.?? J.N. Sevenster, for example, believes that the vexa- 
tion at the conversion of gentiles shown by such authors as ‘Tacitus 
(Hist. 5.5.1-2) and Juvenal (14.99-104) proves that they were “regu- 


ment relies heavily upon the presence of pagan elements in inscriptions by persons 
who designate themselves as Jews; but it is more likely that these individuals were 
syncretistic Jews than Judaizing pagans. For an interpretation of such inscriptions 
along these lines, see Pau Figueras, “Epigraphic Evidence for Proselytism in Ancient 
Judaism," Immanuel 24/25 (1990) 203-205; cf. also Stephen G. Wilson, “OI IIOTE 
IOYAAIOI: Epigraphic Evidence for Jewish Defectors,” Text and Artifact in the Religions 
of Mediterranean Antiquity (ESCJ 9; eds. Stephen G. Wilson and Michael Desjardins; 
Waterloo, Ontario: Wilfrid Laurier Press, 2000) 354-371. 

4 Rightly Mason, "Invitation" 190-191. 

25 Acts 6:5. 

?6 Ant. 18.82. 

27 Ant. 20.34-53, 75; cf. War 2.520, 6.356-57. 

23 Ant. 20.139. 

?9 Ant. 20.145-46. 

30 Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom. 67.14.1-3. 

9! Ac 2:10; CD 14.3-6; 2 Baruch 41.4, 42.5; Epictetus, Diss. 2.9.19-21; Tacitus, 
Hist. 5.5.1-2; Juvenal 14.99-104; possibly also Suetonius, Dom. 12.2. Josephus also 
tells of forced conversions in areas of Idumaea and Ituraea conquered by the 
Hasmonean kings John Hyrcanus I and Aristobulus (Ant. 13.254-58, 318-19; cf. 
Ant. 13.395-97). 

? Cf. Neil J. McEleney, “Conversion, Circumcision and the Law," MTS 20 
(1973-74) 321-325; Schoeps, Paul 222; Kasting, Anfänge 13. 
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larly being confronted" by the phenomenon of such conversions.?? 
One wonders whether this conclusion is inescapable. In the eyes of 
Tacitus and Juvenal a single convert was no doubt one too many. 
Other texts, however, do speak more directly to the extent of gentile 
conversions, and permit us to conclude that there were perhaps a fair 
number of them. Dio Cassius speaks of “many” converts during the 
reign of Tiberius.?* Josephus reports that almost the entire female 
populace of Damascus, and large numbers of gentiles at Antioch, 
had been brought over to the Jewish worship (War 2.560; Ant. 7.45). 
Whether Josephus refers to full conversion in either instance 1s not 
entirely clear, however, and in any case he implies that these were 
local and exceptional situations. But if Pisidian Antioch was typical, 
we may assume that the synagogues in the hellenistic cities each had 
their contingent of proselytes, of greater or lesser size.?? Josephus is 
thus probably not exaggerating much when he claims that “many” 
(nooi) gentiles had converted to Judaism.?? The total number of 
converts was most likely not inconsiderable. 


1.3 Evidence of Gentile Sympathizers or “God-fearers” 


Thus far we have considered the evidence only of gentile proselytes. 
However, in considering the extent of conversion to Judaism in 
antiquity, one must look beyond merely full converts to Judaism. In 
the words of Louis Feldman, 


Judaism's success in winning adherents during the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods is to be measured not merely in terms of the number 
of converts but also the number of so-called “God-fearers” or “sympa- 
thizers," those non-Jews who adopted certain Jewish practices without 
actually converting to Judaism.*” 


According to the traditional view, there existed on the fringe of the 
diaspora Jewish communities a well-defined class of gentile adherents 


53 Sevenster, Roots 194-95; cf. Mason, “Invitation” 188-195. 

34 Hist. Rom. 37.16.5-37.17.1; and possibly again during the reign of Domitian 
(67.14.1-3). 

35 Acts 13:43. 

36 Ap. 2.193. Nevertheless, the limited context of Josephus’ remarks should be 
carefully noted (cf. 2.121-124). 

37 Few and Gentile 342. 
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who had accepted the monotheistic faith of Israel, frequented the 
synagogues, and practiced some of the ceremonial requirements 
of the law, but stopped short of circumcision. These gentile “semi- 
proselytes" enjoyed a quasi-official status in the Jewish communities 
and were known by the technical name of qofobpevot tov Beóv 
or oefóuevot tov Deäv 27 The evidence for the existence of such 
a class of gentile “worshippers of God" is drawn in large mea- 
sure from the book of Acts. A. T. Kraabel, calling attention to the 
lack of widespread evidence outside Acts for the existence of such 
a circle of God-fearers, has strongly questioned the historicity of 
Luke's portrayal.?? It has also been questioned whether these gen- 
tiles represented any such fixed pattern of practice and belief, or 
had any such defined position within the Jewish community, as the 
traditional view supposes.'? Other scholars have disputed the extent 
to which the terms in question in Acts were in fact strict technical 
designations for a particular class of gentile, or could have a broader 
usage, in Acts and elsewhere.*! Despite these questionings of the 
traditional view, the general consensus has remained that there did 
exist in antiquity a recognized class of partially-committed gentile 
sympathizers known by the semi-technical designations "fearers of 
God" or “worshippers of God." 


99 For this view, sce for example K.G. Kuhn and H. Stegemann, “Proselyten,” 
PWRE Sup 9 (1962) 1260; Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise 15-16; Dahl, Volk Gottes 73; Sev- 
enster, Roots 198; Goldenberg, Nations 60. 

39 A.T. Kraabel, “The Disappearance of the ‘God-Fearers,”” Numen 28 (1981) 
113-26; idem, “Synagoga Caeca: Systematic Distortion in Gentile Interpretations of 
Evidence for Judaism in the Early Christian Period," “To See Ourselves as Others 
See Us”: Christians, Jews, “Others” in Late Antiquity (eds. Jacob Neusner and Ernest 
S. Frerichs; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1985) 227-32; idem, with R.S. MacLen- 
nan, “The God-Fearers—A Literary and Theological Invention,” BAR 112 (1984) 
47-53; idem, “Greeks, Jews, and Lutherans in the Middle Half of Acts” Christians 
Among Jews and Gentiles (ed. George W.E. Nickelsburg with George W. MacRae; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986) 150-56; idem, “Immigrants” 81, 85. 

40 E.g. Cohen, “Boundary” 31-33; Collins, “Symbol” 183-84. 

^! E.g. K. Lake, “Proselytes and God-Fearers,” The Beginnings of Christianity: Part 
I. The Acts of the Apostles, vol. 5, “Additional Notes” (eds. FJ. Foakes Jackson and 
K. Lake; London: Macmillan, 1933) 74-96; L.H. Feldman, “Jewish ‘Sympathiz- 
ers’ in Classical Literature and Inscriptions,” TAPA 81 (1950) 200-208; Dalbert, 
Missionsliteratur 22 (n. 5); McEleney, “Conversion” 325-28; Max Wilcox, “The 
God-Fearers in Acts—A Reconsideration,” JSNT 13 (1981) 102-22; Feldman, Jew 
and Gentile 342. 

42 Cf. Tessa Rajak, “Jews and Christians as Groups in a Pagan World,” “To See 
Ourselves as Others See Us”: Christians, Jews, “Others” in Late Antiquity (eds. Jacob Neusner 
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The question of gentile sympathizers or God-fearers is a complex 
problem, and a thorough discussion of this question is beyond the 
scope of this study. However, I am not convinced that either the 
revisionist view of Kraabel or the consensus view do full justice to 
the data. Two points in particular merit reexamination: the use of 
the term “God-fearer” as a designation for sympathizers or partial 
converts, and the number of such sympathizers which existed in 
antiquity. 


1.3.1 The Term “God-fearer” as a Designation for Gentile 
Sympathizers 


It is widely believed that the book of Acts employs the terms “fearers 
of God” and “worshippers of God” univocally to describe a class 
of gentile sympathizers or partial converts. This is an assumption 
shared by Kraabel and almost all of his critics. Is this assumption 
in fact correct? The terms in question appear eleven times in Acts. 
The first three occurrences are found in Acts 10 in Luke’s descrip- 
tion of Cornelius. In Acts 10:2 and 10:22 the phrase poBovpevoc 
tov Bed appears as one of a number of attributives which serve 
to underscore Cornelius! piety.? In Acts 10:35 the term occurs 


and Ernest S. Frerichs; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1985) 257-59; P. Trebilco, Jewish 
Communities in Asia Minor (SNTSMS 69; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1991) 145-66; McKnight, Light 110-114; Cohen, “Boundary” 31-33; Segal, Paul the 
Convert 93-96; Conzelmann, Gentiles-fews- Christians 18; Collins, “Symbol” 183-84; 
Carleton Paget, “Proselytism” 91-93; Martinus de Boer, “God-Fearers in Luke-Acts,” 
Luke’s Literary Achievement (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995) 50-71; John G. 
Gager, “Jews, Gentiles and Synagogues in the Book of Acts,” Christians Among Jews 
and Gentiles (eds. George W.E. Nickelsburg and George W. MacRae; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1986) 91-99; J.A. Overman, “The God-Fearers: Some Neglected Features,” 
Diaspora Jews and Judaism (eds. J.A. Overman and Robert S. MacLennan; Atlanta; 
Scholars Press, 1992) 145-52; Thomas M. Finn, “The God-fearers Reconsidered,” 
CBQ 47 (1985) 75-84; Feldman, Jew and Gentile 342-82. 

43 For the literature on the topic, which is extensive, see Feldman, few and 
Gentile 569-70 (n. 1). 

+ poBovpevos tov Bedv [or aùtóv] 10:2, 10:22, 10:35, 13:16, 13:26; veßöuevog 
[tov 086v] 13:43, 13:50, 16:14, 17:4, 17:17, 18:7. The appearance of this phrase 
in Lk 1:50 functions within Luke's narrative to foreshadow Acts 10 and the gentile 
mission, according to Hans-Josef Klauck, “Gottesfürchtige im Magnificat?” MIS 
43 (1997) 134-139. 

55 In 10:2 Cornelius is described as evaeBiic kai qopobpevoc tov Bedv obv 
navti TO oiky abro, norðv &Aenuoodvag noAÀAàc và Mağ Kai deönevog vob Heod 
dia ztavtóc, and in 10:22 he is similarly described as ävnp ikaro Kai qopobpuevoc 
tóv Heöv naprupönevög TE Uno ÖAov rop £Üvouc tàv Tovdaiwv. 
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as one part of a two-fold designation (6 Poßobuevog aùtòv Kai 
épyatópevog dStkatoobvvny). To be sure, the term in Acts 10:35 is 
specifically applied to both Jew and gentile (£v navri €0vet), and the 
expression hardly seems technical in any of the three passages, any 
more than the terms edoeßrg, Sikatoc or épyatóuevoc Stkatoovvny.*° 
However, when applied to the uncircumcized Cornelius, the phrase 
poßovuevog Tov 0sóv, in portraying him as marked by Jewish piety, 
does identify him as a sympathizer or partial convert. From Acts 
10 alone one might conclude that the phrase poBobpevoc tov Heöv 
serves in Luke, when applied to gentiles such as Cornelius, as a 
designation for partial converts. 

However, the term goßoVuevog Tov 0£óv appears again in Paul's 
address to the synagogue at Antioch of Pisidia (13:16, 26). Here it 
serves to designate a group within the synagogue distinct from, and 
yet associated with, the Jews (cf. esp. 13:26 oi èv piv qopovbuevot 
tov 026v). One might expect from Acts 10 that these would be 
sympathizers or semi-converts, and it is usually taken for granted 
that this is the case. It is not often noticed, however, that this group 
is contrasted specifically with native Jews."? On the supposition that 


46 Cf. Wilcox, “God-Fearers” 104-107; Lake, Acts 86; Trebilco, Communities 249 
(n. 30). This is in agreement with the usage of poßobuevog tov 0£óv outside Acts, 
where it is not always used in a univocal technical sense to signify a special class 
of gentile, but may be an honorable term applicable to either gentile or Jew. Cf. 
Sir 2:7-9, 2:15-17; Joseph et Asen. 8:5-6, 8:9; Justin, Dial. 10.4, 24.3; and see Feld- 
man, ““Sympathizers””; McEleney, “Conversion” 326. In Dial. 10.4 the phrase is 
specifically applied to both Jews and proselytes. The arguments of Graham Stan- 
ton that the term in Dial. 10.4 refers to gentile sympathizers are unconvincing; 
see “God-Fearers’: Neglected Evidence in Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho,” 
Ancient History in a Modern University, Volume 2: Early Christianity, Late Antiquity and 
Beyond (eds. T.W. Hillard, R.A. Kearsley, C.E.V. Nixon and A.M. Nobbs; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998) 45-48. 

47 Wilcox argues that oi qgopobpevot tov Bedv in Acts 13:16 and 13:26 may 
simply be a further description of the Jews (“God-Fearers” 107-108; cf. Lake, Acts 
86-87), but the presence of the definite article makes this extremely unlikely (cf. 
A.T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research 
[4th ed.; Nashville: Broadman, 1934] 757-58, 786-87), as does the further modifier 
£v dulv in 13:26. 

48 The addressees distinguished from the God-fearers are described in 13:16 
as Topanitaı, a term applicable only to Jews by birth (cf. Rom 9:4; 11:1; 2 Cor 
11:22; Phil 3:5; CD 14.3-6), and in 13:26 as viol yévovc ABpadu, a yet more explicit 
reference to native Jews. The fact is seldom noted. l'olker Siegert recognizes that the 
expressions ’IopanAitaı and viol yevovg ABpadu refer strictly speaking only to native 
Jews, but contends that they could also be applied to proselytes (“Gottesfürchtige 
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oi popovuevor tov Beóv are sympathizers, Paul in his address quite 
inexplicably omits all reference to full converts or proselytes! It would 
seem therefore far more likely that the fearers of God in Acts 13:16 
and 13:26 are either proselytes, or, more likely, a mixed group of 
proselytes and partial adherents. We thus encounter a seemingly 
rather odd situation: in Acts 10 the phrase qoBobpevoc tov Oeóv is 
used to refer unambiguously to a gentile sympathizer, and in Acts 
13 to refer just as unambiguously to full proselytes, or to a mixed 
group which must have included proselytes. ‘The evidence from Acts 
10 and 13 suggests that the term qofobpuevoc tov Oeóv is used by 
Luke more broadly than is commonly supposed: to refer to gentile 
adherents generally, whether full converts (13:16; 13:26) or sympa- 
thizers (10:2; 10:22; 10:35). 

In Acts 13:43 Paul again refers to a group of gentiles affiliated 
with the Jews yet distinct from them (noAMoi rom Iovdalwv koi Tov 
cepouévov mpoondvtwv). The phrase oi cepóuevot npoonAvtoı which 
Luke employs in 13:43 marks the first of six occurrences of the term 
oeßönevog [tov Bedv] in the book of Acts. The use of the term in 
13:43 to modify mpoonAvtot is striking in view of the almost uni- 
versally accepted view that in Acts oeßönevog [tov Oeóv] is used 
exclusively to refer to gentile sympathizers. However, unless the 
expression be regarded as simply unintelligible, it is hardly possible 
to avoid the conclusion that at least a significant portion of the group 
to which Luke refers here must have been full converts. ?? 


und Sympathisanten,” 757 4 [1973] 129-130). However, Siegert's appeal for proof 
to the rabbinic literature 1s anachronistic, and also beside the point, for while some 
rabbis did assert that the proselyte was “like an Israelite in all respects" (b. Yebam. 
47b), not even the rabbis called proselytes “Israelites” or “sons of the progeny of 
Abraham,” terms applicable only to native Jews. “Israelites” and “proselytes” are 
specifically distinguished in Mdki Nezikin 18.9-32, and t. Qidd. 5.1. But cf. Judith 
14.10, where the proselyte Achior is described as “added to the house of Israel” 
(npoceréOn eic tov oikov IopanA); also Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom. 37.17.1. 

19 In Acts 13:43 oi Iovóaiot designates specifically Jews by birth, as in Ac 2:11 
(Iovdaloı te xai npoonAvtoı); rightly de Boer, *God-Fearers" 54 (n. 11), 56-57. It 
is sometimes suggested that Luke perhaps uses zpoorjAvtog in a looser sense here, 
to refer not to full converts but to gentiles with lesser attachments to Judaism 
(e.g. Overman, “God-Fearers” 147-48; McKnight, Light 157-58 [n. 61]; Siegert, 
“Gottesfürchtige” 139). However, neither in Luke's usage (cf. Acts 2:11, 6:5) nor 
elsewhere (cf. Philo, Spec. leg. 1.51-52) is there any evidence for such a broader mean- 
ing of the term, which always designates a full convert. As a variety of witnesses 
make clear, a proselyte in antiquity was required to disown the pagan gods, join 
the Jewish community, obey the whole Jewish law, and, if a male, be circumcised 
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The term oefóuevogc recurs in 13:50 to designate women of appar- 
ently the same group described in 13:43. Likewise in the accounts 
of Paul's preaching in the synagogues at Thessalonica (17:4) and at 
Athens (17:17), the term oeßönevog is used to designate a group of 
gentiles associated with yet distinct from the Jews.?? It is possible that 
oeßöuevog in these passages refers exclusively to proselytes, or exclu- 
sively to sympathizers. However, in light of the apparent equation 
in Acts 13 of this term (13:43; 13:50) with the term qofovuevoc Tov 
Beov (13:16; 13:26), which we have seen is an elastic term which can 
refer to a broad spectrum of gentle adherents, 1t is more likely that 
the term oeßönevog is used by Luke in a sense closely synonymous 
with the phrase poßobuevog Tov Osgóv, as a designation encompass- 
ing gentile adherents generally, from proselytes to those with lesser 
attachments.?! It is thus unclear from the phrase oefóuevoc tòv 
Beöv alone whether we are to identify Lydia of Thyatira (16:14) and 
Titius Justus (18:7) as proselytes or partial adherents. 

In Acts, then, Luke appears to use the terms qofobpevoc tov 
Qedv and oeßönevog [tov 0£óv], not as exclusive designations for 
sympathizers only, as is widely supposed, but as a wider designation 
which can be used to refer either to sympathizers or full converts. 
How does Luke's use of these terms compare to their use in literature 
and inscriptions outside Acts? In several passages within Septuagint 
Psalms the phrase oi qopovpevot TOV kbptov appears to be used as 


(cf. Jdt. 14:10; Tacitus, Hist. 5.5; Juvenal 14. 96-104; CD 14.3-6). The view that 
some proselytes were allowed to remain uncircumcised has little evidence to support 
it (contra McEleney, “Conversion” 328-33; Murphy-O’Connor, “Jewish Mission” 
34). For critique of this view, see John Nolland, *Uncircumcised Proselytes?” 757 
12 (1981) 173-94, and Cohen, *Boundary" 26-28. The arguments that the use of 
npoonAvrog in Acts 13:43 reflects carelessness on Luke's part (B. Lifshitz, Donateurs 
et Fondateurs dans les Synagogues Juives [Paris: Gabalda, 1967] 79; K. Romaniuk, “Die 
‘Gottesfiirchtigen’ im Neuen Testament,” Agyptus 44 [1964] 81) or even a later gloss 
(K.G. Kuhn, “npoorAvtoc” TAW 6 [1959] 743) are gratuitous. 

90 17:4: twec && abtov [i.e. Tovdaiwv cf. 17:1] . . . zou te ceBopévwv EAAnvowv; 
17:17: toic Tovóaíoi kai oic cepouévorc. Wilcox's suggestion (*God-Fearers" 112- 
113) that in Ac 17:17 ceQopévotc may merely provide a further description of the 

Jews is impossible in view of the repetition of the article (see n. 47 above); rightly 
Trebilco, Communities 151. 

9! In view of 17:4, where the attributive oeßöuevog identifies the Greeks to whom 
Paul preaches in the synagogue with this group, the “Grecks” in the synagogues 
of the Jews mentioned elsewhere in Acts (14:1, 17:12, 18:4) most likely included 
proselytes, not partial adherents only (contra Trebilco, Communities 150-51; Siegert, 
“Gottesftirchtige” 138). 
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a special designation for gentile believers in the Lord. This appears 
evident from the fact that those designated “God-fearers” are distin- 
guished from Israelites, priests, and Levites.?? But are they exclusively 
sympathizers? This would seem impossible, for, as in Acts 13:16, 
these fearers of God are specifically distinguished from Israelites, 
a term applicable only to native Jews.?? The natural assumption, 
therefore, is that these fearers of God must have included proselytes, 
who otherwise would be inexplicably omitted from mention in favor 
of partial adherents. 

Josephus attributes the wealth of the temple to the contributions 
of “all the Jews and worshippers of God throughout the inhabited 
world" (nävrwv TOV Kata nv olkovuevnv Tovóatov Kal oeßouévwv 
tov Beöv).?* As in Acts, those called oeßöuevor tov Oeóv are affili- 
ated with the Jews yet distinguished from them.?? It is possible that 
Josephus thinks exclusively of semi-converts.?? Elsewhere in Josephus’ 
narrative Ananias assures Izates of his ability Deën o£petv even without 
being circumcised.? Moreover, donations to the temple were made 


9? LXX Ps 113:17-21 (MT 115:9-13), 117:2-4 (MT 118:2-4), 134:19-20 
(MT 135:19-20). Cf. Max Löhr, Der Missionsgedanke im alten Testament (Freiburg: 
J.G.B. Mohr, 1896) 33; Hans Joachim Kraus, Psalmen (2 vols.; BKAT 15; 4th ed: 
Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1972) 2.789, 804; Artur Weiser, The 
Psalms: A Commentary (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1962) 725 (cf. p. 721). This is 
disputed by J. Becker, Gottesfurcht im Alten Testament (AnBib 25; Rome: Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, 1965) 155-60, and Leslie C. Allen, Psalms 101-150 (Waco, TX: 
Word, 1983) 108. 

53 See n. 48 above and the references collected there. 

54 Ant. 14.110. 

55 K., Lake commits a schoolboy error when he insists that the understanding of 
cepopuévov Tov 0£óv as a group distinct from the Jews “would require a tov before 
cepouévov" (Acts 85). The presence of one article with two substantives associates 
the substantives but does not identify them (cf. R. Kühner and B. Gerth, Ausführliche 
Grammatik der griechischen Sprache [2 vols.; Hannover: Hahnsche, 1966] 2.1.611-13; 
F. Blass, A. Debrunner, F. Rehkopf, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch [16th 
ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1984] 276; Robertson, Grammar 
785-88). While a hendiadys is possible here, it is not likely; the interpretation of 
Lake (“all the Jews worshipping God throughout the world”) would normally require 
the construction mavtwv Tom lovdaiwv Tov katà ti]v oikovuévrv cepopévov TOV 
Bed. Cf. R. Marcus, “The Sebomenoi in Josephus," Jewish Social Studies 14 (1952) 
247-50; McEleney, “Conversion” 328; Collins, “Symbol” 181; Trebilco, Communi- 
ties 148. 

56 So McEleney, “Conversion” 328; Feldman, Jew and Gentile 350; Segal, Paul 
the Convert 93; Sevenster, Roots 198; Trebilco, Communities 148; Siegert, “Gottes- 
fürchtige" 127. 

57 Ant. 20.41. 
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by sympathizers (cf. Arist. 42; Josephus, Ant. 12.50). Yet Josephus 
must also have had in mind the temple tax, which was required of 
all adult males, both native Jews and proselytes.?® It would be strange 
if Josephus were to highlight the contributions of partial adherents 
and entirely pass over those of full converts. Josephus thus most likely 
includes proselytes under this term as well as lesser adherents.?? The 
elasticity of the term is illustrated by Josephus’ use of the similar 
expression Deooebie to describe Poppaea Sabina, the wife of Nero." 
Josephus gives no indication that Poppaea was religiously attracted 
to Judaism; he rather appears here to employ the term of Poppaea 
as of one who was friendly to the Jews and benefitted them.°! 

A second-century inscription from Panticapaeum in the Bospo- 
rus refers to “the synagogue of Jews and worshippers of God” (tis 
ovvaywyfig tfj; Tovdalwv Kai Hedv o£Qov).9? As in Josephus (Ant. 
14.110) and Acts, these “worshippers of God” are distinguished from 
the Jews and thus presumably refer to a particular class of gentile. 
They are usually identified as *sympathizers."9? An inscription from 
the theatre at Miletus, daüng from the Roman period, similarly 
designates certain seats as tönog Eiovóéov tov kal Beoosßıov.°' 


58 Cf. Tacitus, Hist. 5.5, who says of gentile proselytes: pessimus quisque, spretis 
religionibus patrüs, tributa et stipes illuc congerebant; see also on this requirement b. Segal. 
1.6. 

59 Josephus studiedly avoids the word mpoorvtoc; cf. Lerle, Proselytenwerbung 
27, 32. 

99 Ant. 20.195. 

9! See M.H. Williams, **Geoceric yàp gw" The Jewish Tendencies of Poppaea 
Sabina,” JTS 39 (1988) 97-111; cf. Collins, “Symbol” 181; Siegert, “Gottesfürchtige” 
160-61; less clearly Matthews, Converts 33-35. 

9? CIJ, Prolegomenon pp. 65-66; Heinz Bellen, “Zvvaywyn tov Tovdaiwv xoi 
BeooeB@v: Die Aussage einer bosporanischen Freilassungsinschrift (CIRB 71) zum 
Problem der ‘Gottfürchtigen,’” JAC 8/9 (1965-66) 171-76; B. Lifshitz, “Notes 
d'epigraphie greque," RB 76 (1969) 95-96. Both Bellen and Lifshitz emend the 
irregular construction Dev oéßwv to the adjective Heooeßwv (CIJ, Prolegomenon 
p. 65; “Notes” 95-96; Zvvaywyn 171-76). The emendation is suspect, for the accu- 
sative 0zóv rather suggests that o€Bwv be understood as a deviant participle form 
equivalent to oeBdvtwv or oeBouévov. 

53 E.g. Figueras, “Epigraphic Evidence” 202-203; Cohen, “Boundary” 32; 
Rajak, “Groups” 259; Feldman, few and Gentile 359; Gager, “Jews” 97; Trebilco, 
Communities 156. 

6t CIJ 748; see also Hildebrecht Hommel, “Juden und Christen im kaiser- 
zeitlichen Milet,” Mitteilungen des deutschen archäologischen Instituts zu Istanbul 25 (1975) 
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In light of the Panücapaeum inscription and Antiquities 14.110, it is 
likely that in this semi-literate inscription kai has been erroneously 
transposed after the article (a type of error not unusual in inscrip- 
tions of the period), and that we are thus to think of two groups, and 
to translate, as several scholars have suggested, "place of the Jews 
and the God-fearers."9? If this reading is correct, the worshippers 
of God referred to m this inscription are contrasted with Jews and 
are thus by implication gentiles. They too, like the “worshippers of 
God" at Panticapaeum, are frequently identified as exclusively gentile 
“sympathizers.”°° This is possible; however, the evidence examined 
thus far would suggest that perhaps the term “worshippers of God" 
is used in these inscriptions more broadly, to include proselytes as 
well as sympathizers. This 1s also suggested by the context of the 
Panticapaeum inscription, where the worshippers of God are accorded 
joint responsibility for the synagogue. 

The recently published memorial inscription from Aphrodisias in 
Asia Minor has provided important new evidence for the existence 
of gentile sympathizers in antiquity.” The inscription, which dates 
to approximately the beginning of the third century, apparently 
recognizes contributors to a project or institution of some kind (the 
precise nature of which is unclear).9? Face a of the inscription con- 


167-95; first published in Adolf Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East (New York: 
Harper, 1927) 451-52. 

65 So Figueras, “Epigraphic Evidence” 202; Trebilco, Communities 159-62; Rajak, 
“Groups” 258; Stanton, “Neglected Evidence” 44; E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen 
Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi (4th ed.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909) 3.174. The epithet 
Beoo€Piov (sic) is taken as a further description of the Jews by Frey (CIJ 748); 
Louis Robert, Nouvelles Inscriptions de Sardes (Paris: Libraire d'Amerique et l'Orient, 
1964) 41; Deissmann, Light 452; McEleney, “Conversion” 326-27; and Siegert, 
“Gottesfürchtige” 159. 

66 So Figueras, “Epigraphic Evidence" 202; Feldman, Jew and Gentile 361; Rajak, 
“Groups” 258; Cohen, “Boundary” 32; Gager, “Jews” 97; Trebilco, Communities 
161-62. 

97 On the inscription, see Irina A. Levinskaya, “The Inscription from Aphrodisias 
and the Problem of God-Fearers,” Tyndale Bulletin 41 (1990) 315-16; Judith M. Lieu, 
“Do God-Fearers Make Good Christians?” Crossing the Boundaries: Essays in Biblical 
Interpretation (F8 Michael D. Goulder; eds. Stanley E. Porter, Paul Joyce, David E. 
Orton; Leiden: Brill, 1994) 336-337; Segal, Paul the Convert 94; Trebilco, Communities 
152-54; William Dalton, “Jewish Mission to Gentles," Pacifica 5 (1992) 97; Figueras, 
“Epigraphic Evidence” 201; McKnight, Light 112-113; Rajak, “Groups” 257-59; 
Feldman, few and Gentile 367-69; E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the 
Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.- A.D. 135) (eds. G. Vermes, F. Millar, M. Goodman; 
Edinburgh: Clark, 1986) III/I, 166; Gager, “Jews” 97-99. 

68 Perhaps, as Reynolds and Tannenbaum suggest, this was a soup kitchen 
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tains a list of sixteen persons with clearly Jewish names, together 
with the names of three persons identified as proselytes (lines 13, 17, 
22), and two persons identified as Beooeßeig (lines 19-20). Face b of 
the inscription contains a list of fifty-four Jewish names, followed by 
the words kai 6001 Beooeßeis, introducing a list of fifty-two Greek 
or Graeco-Roman names (lines 34ff.). 

Those designated 0£ocepeic clearly have a recognized relationship 
to the Jews of the city. Yet they are also clearly not full converts, 
inasmuch as the inscription seems clearly to differentiate between 
the terms mpoonAvtos and Beooeßng. It is possible that these were 
semi-converts, like Cornelius in Acts 10 and Izates in the account 
of Josephus.°? However, another explanation is also possible. Those 
identified as Beooeßeig are generally of a rather high economic status, 
and a number of them apparently occupied important places within 
the city of Aphrodiasias (the first nine listed on face b were city 
councilors). It is therefore plausible that 0eocepeic is here merely a 
complimentary designation for generous gentile donors, and that those 
so designated were, as A. T. Kraabel suggests, “nothing more than 
gentile ‘good neighbors’ whom the local Jews wanted to honor.""? 
Paul Trebilco counters that the use of deooeßng as a complimentary 
term for gentile benefactors *1s competely beyond the known Jewish 
meaning of deooeßrg.”’! But in fact the term was elastic enough to 
be used in this way, and we have seen that this is precisely the sense 


for the poor (Godfearers 26-28). However, as Tessa Rajak has shown, evidence for 
analogous charitable foundations is lacking elsewhere in Jewish benefaction inscrip- 
tions in the Graeco-Roman diaspora (“Benefactors in the Greco-Jewish Diaspora," 
Geschichte- Tradition- Reflexion [FS Martin Hengel; eds. Hubert Cancik, H. Lichten- 
berger, P. Schäfer; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1996] 1.310-319). Lieu (“God-Fear- 
ers” 336) also expresses doubts regarding this aspect of the editors’ interpretation 
of the inscription. 

59 So Feldman, Jew and Gentile 367-69; Gager, “Jews” 98-99; Trebilco, Com- 
munities 152-54; de Boer, “God-Fearers” 62-63; many others. 

7? Kraabel, “Synagoga Caeca” 231-32; cf. Lieu, “God-Fearers” 336-337; Tessa 
Rajak, “The Synagogue Within the Graeco-Roman City,” Jews, Christians, and 
Polytheists in the Ancient Synagogue: Cultural Interaction during the Graeco- Roman Period (ed. 
Steven Fine; London/New York: Routledge, 1999) 168-169. The status of several 
of the donors as city councilors would presumably necessitate their participation 
in public worship of the gods (cf. Paula Fredriksen, “Judaism, the Circumcision of 
Gentles, and Apocalyptic Hope: Another Look at Galatians 1 and 2," Recruitment, 
Conquest and Conflict: Strategies in Judaism, Early Christianity, and the Graeco-Roman World 
[eds. P. Borgen, V.K. Robbins, D.B. Gowler; Atlanta: Scholars, 1998] 218-220). 

7! Trebilco, Communities 251 (n. 38). 
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in which Josephus employs the term of Poppaea. It is also possible 
that Beooeßeig may refer to differing levels of attachment within 
the Aphrodisias inscription itself. Jerome Murphy-O' Connor has 
argued that the use of Beooeßeig in connection with the fifty-two 
persons on face b of the inscription most likely represents nothing 
more than a patronal relationship to a Jewish project." However, 
Murphy-O'Connor contends that the two O£oocefeic listed on face 
a are by contrast “religiously committed" and “participate fully in 
the life of the synagogue,” on the assumption that the dekavia vàv 
YAonatölv] àv kè navrevAoy[obvtwv]| with which their names are 
connected was “a Jewish group which met for prayer and study." "? 
That assumption is problematic.’* The precise nature of their attach- 
ment is simply not possible to determine with any certainty. 

In sum, the accumulated evidence from literature and inscrip- 
tions in antiquity for the existence of partially-committed gentile 
"fearers of God" or “worshippers of God" undermines the thesis of 
Kraabel and strongly supports the historicity of Luke's portrayal. At 
the same time, the evidence available from both the book of Acts 
and other literature and inscriptions suggests that in antiquity the 
terms “fearer of God” and *worshipper of God” were capable of a 
variety of applications, and were not, as commonly supposed, univo- 
cal designations for a class of semi-converts. The term goBovpevoc 
Tov Oedv is used by Luke to describe Cornelius, an uncircumcised 
gentile who apparently worshipped the God of the Jews exclusively 
(Acts 10:2; 10:22; 10:35). However, a little later in his narrative 
he also uses the term of proselytes, or, as is more likely, of a mixed 
group of proselytes and partial adherents (13:16; 13:26). The terms 
Qedv o£petv and Deoocbüc are used in Antiquities 20.41 and in the 
Aphrodisias inscription with specific reference to non-proselytes. In 
the Izates passage (Ant. 20.41) the phrase clearly refers to a partial 


7? “Lots of God-Fearers? Theosebeis in the Aphrodisias Inscription,” RB 99 (1992) 
421-24. 

73 Ibid. 423. 

74 On the difficulties involved with this interpretation, see Feldman, Jew and 
Gentile 368; Lieu, “God-Fearers” 336-337. 

75 Tt is, on the other hand, possible that Luke intends the reader to understand 
that prior to his Christian conversion, the God-fearer Cornelius, as a Roman mili- 
tary officer, would have participated in the pagan cultus. So Fredriksen (Judaism? 
219), who suggests that God-fearers generally were not expected to forego idolatry 
as proselytes were (218-220, 229). 
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convert. But in the Aphrodisias inscription it is unclear whether any 
or all of those so designated were attracted to the worship of the God 
of the Jews, or in fact had some other relationship to the Jews of 
the city. Josephus’ use of the term with reference to Poppaea Sabina 
shows that the term could in certain contexts imply no more than a 
friendly or patronal relationship with the Jewish community. Yet the 
terms involved could at the other extreme be used of full proselytes 
(Acts 13:43).? Often in Acts (13:50; 16:14; 17:4; 17:17; 18:7) and 
other literature and inscriptions from the period it is unclear whether 
the persons referred to by these terms are proselytes, sympathizers, 
or a mixed group made up of both proselytes and sympathizers. T'he 
expressions poßobnevog Tov 0£óv and oepóuevoc [1óv Oeóv] were 
apparently broad terms that could be used of any gentile adherent 
and of a wide variety of attachments, from full conversion to active 
assistance of the Jewish community." 


76 The term in 13:43 certainly includes proselytes, although it is probable that 
Luke understood this group as augmented by sympathizers as well (see the discussion 
above). The use of such terms for proselytes as well as partial adherents, and the 
general restriction of the term Tovóaiog to Jews by birth which this usage attests (cf. 
Acts 2:11), may suggest that proselytes were not always considered in every sense 
fully Jewish or equal in every respect to native-born Jews. This was certainly the case 
at Qumran (CD 14.3-6; 11QT 39:5-7); see Lawrence H. Schiffman, “Non-Jews in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” The Quest for Context and Meaning: Studies in Biblical Intertextuality 
(FS James A. Sanders; eds. Craig A. Evans and Shemaryahu Talmon; Leiden: Brill, 
1997) 162, 169-170. David A. Baer's detailed exegetical treatment of LXX Isa 66 
provides evidence that this was the case for the translator of LXX Isaiah as well 
(When We All Go Home: Translation and Theology in LXX Isaiah 56-66 [JSOTSS 318; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001] 231-276). On the ambiguous status of 
the proselyte in antiquity, cf. Cohen, “Boundary” 29-30; Wilcox, “God-Fearers” 
108-109; Stanton, “Neglected Evidence” 49; and Terrence L. Donaldson, “Jeru- 
salem Ossuary Inscriptions and the Status of Jewish Proselytes," Text and Artifact in 
the Religions of Mediterranean Antiquity (ESC] 9; eds. Stephen G. Wilson and Michael 
Desjardins; Waterloo, Ontario: Wilfrid Laurier Press, 2000) 372-388. 

7? The very ambiguity of the terms involved may help to explain Luke's predi- 
lection for them within the book of Acts. The important theological role played by 
the God-fearers within Luke's narrative in anchoring the beginnings of the gentile 
mission within the Jewish people is widely recognized (cf. Kraabel, *Disappearance" 
120-121). But additionally, by using this terminology applicable to both uncir- 
cumcised and circumcised gentile adherents in his descriptions of the synagogues 
in which Paul preached, Luke subtly relativizes the importance of circumcision 
even within the Jewish community itself, and prepares the reader for the apostles’ 
abandonment of this requirement (Acts 15:1-31), and the eventual disassociation 
of the Christian movement from the Jewish community (Acts 18:6-7; 19:9; 28:28). 
For a different assessment of the literary role of the God-fearers in Acts, see Gary 
Gilbert, “The Disappearance of the Gentiles: God-Fearers and the Image of the 
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1.3.2 The .Number of Partial Converts in Antiquity 


While the support of the Jewish community offered by some God-fear- 
ers such as Poppaea (and perhaps the benefactors of the synagogue 
at Aphrodisias) apparently did not involve any personal religious 
commitment to Judaism on their part, other God-fearers such as 
Cornelius (Acts 10:2; 10:22; 10:35) and Izates (Ant. 20.34-48) were 
religiously committed, and may be described as partial converts. 
Other probable semi-converts whom Luke mentions are the unnamed 
centurion in Luke 7:1-10, and Sergius Paulus in Acts 13:6-7, who 
apparently had some form of partial commitment to Judaism but 
was almost certainly not a proselyte. 

How many partial converts such as this existed on the fringes 
of the Jewish community? It 1s generally supposed that these par- 
tially-committed “God-fearers” were extremely numerous, far more 
numerous than proselytes, and thus represented the Jewish mission's 
greatest success.’® The vast number of such sympathizers has seemed 
an inescapable conclusion from such passages as the following from 
Josephus’ apology against Apion: 


Multitudes have for a long time now been eager to imitate our reli- 
gion, and there is no city whatsoever, be it Greck or barbarian, nor 
any nation, where our custom of resting on the seventh day has not 
spread, and where the fasts, and lightings of lamps, and many of 
our food prohibitions, have not come to be observed . . . just as God 
permeates all the universe, so the law has spread its influence among 
all people "H 


However, it hardly follows from such passages that vast numbers 


Jews in Luke-Acts," Putting Body and Soul Together (FS Robin Scroggs; eds. Virginia 
Wiles, Alexandra Brown, Graydon F. Snyder; Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press, 
1997) 172-184. 

78 E.g. Trebilco, Communities 154 (“the number of God-worshippers in some 
ancient synagogues was often considerably greater than the number of proselytes"); 
Sevenster, Roots 198 (“the natural assumption is that there were many more sym- 
pathizers than true proselytes”); Segal, Paul the Convert 95 (“God-fearers nonetheless 
existed, possibly in large numbers”); George LaPiana, “Foreign Groups in Rome 
during the First Century of the Empire," HTR 20 (1927) 391 (“more numerous"); 
Feldman, Jew and Gentile 348 (“numerous”); Shaye Cohen, “Conversion to Judaism 
in Historical Perspective: From Biblical Israel to Postbiblical Judaism,” Conservative 
Judaism 36, 4 (1983) 36-37 (“very numerous"); Finn, “God-fearers” 81 (“numer- 
ous”); Dahl, Volk Gottes 73. McKnight is agnostic on the number of God-fearers 
(Light 100). 

79 Josephus, Ap. 2.282, 284. 
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of sympathizers such as Cornelius or Izates existed in antiquity. 
To be sure, the passage in Contra Apionem cited immediately above, 
and similar passages (e.g. Philo, De vita Mosis 2.17-24; Josephus, Ap. 
1.166-67), prove that many gentiles imitated Jewish customs, par- 
ticularly the Sabbath, fasts, hghting of lamps and certain food laws. 
It might seem self-evident that the adoption of specifically Jewish 
practices such as Sabbath observance must have entailed some sort 
of relationship or sympathy with the Jewish community.?? But is 
such an assumption warranted? 

The adoption of Jewish customs, particularly the observance of 
the Sabbath, 1s lampooned by Persius (Sat. 5.179-184) and Juvenal 
(14.96-106). The Sabbath-keeping father described in the Juvenal 
passage is almost universally regarded as a sympathizer or semi- 
convert.?! What is seldom noticed, however, is that Juvenal attributes 
the renunciation of polytheism solely to the son, who converts to 
Judaism (14.97-104), not the father, who apparently observes the 
Sabbath and certain food laws while remaining a pagan. The sting 
of their satire 1s considerably sharpened when it is recognized that 
the figures whom Juvenal and Persius criticize are assumed to be 
themselves unsympathetic to Jews and Judaism. 

This is for the modern mind a rather surprising situation, but one 
for which there is good evidence elsewhere. In criticizing Roman 
popular religion, Seneca censures the lighting of lamps on the Sab- 
bath as but one item in a litany of popular abuses, together with 
such observances as the offering of towels to Jupiter and mirrors 
to Juno.®? The lighting of lamps is in this passage clearly treated 
as a common practice within Roman popular religion, not a custom 
confined to Jews and Jewish sympathizers. Horace's friend Fuscus 


99 "This is widely assumed, e.g. Feldman, Jew and Gentile 342-82; Bedell, *Mis- 
sion” 26; Mason, “Invitation” 216; Riesner, “Jewish Mission” 228-230; Fredriksen, 
“Judaism” 218; Overman, “God-Fearers” 149-51; Finn, “God-fearers” 81; Borgen, 
“Proselytes” 59-63; de Boer, “God-Fearers” 58-59. 

81 So Feldman, Jew and Gentile 300; Murphy-O’Connor, “Jewish Mission" 34; 
McKnight, Light 113; Mason, “Invitation” 189; Riesner, “Jewish Mission” 230; 
Barnett, “Jewish Mission” 266; Goldenberg, Nations 141 (n. 64); Sevenster, Roots 
198; Conzelmann, Jews-Gentiles-Christians 107; Overman, “God-Fearers” 150-51; 
Finn, “God-fearers” 81; de Boer, “God-Fearers” 60; Trebilco, Communities 149; 
Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise 15-16; Axenfeld, “Propaganda” 57; Moore, Judaism 325; 
Rosen, Juden und Phünizier 66; Dahl, Volk Gottes 73. 

9? Seneca, Ep. 95.47-48. 
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avers scruples of Sabbath observance as a pretext for his refusal 
to rescue the poet from a talkative acquaintance; he is, he excuses 
himself, a little weaker than his unsuperstitious friend, one of many 
like him (sum paulo infirmior, unus multorum).9? Tertullian responds to 
charges of sun worship by remarking that it no more follows from the 
Christian practice of Sunday worship and of prayer toward the east 
that Christians reverence the sun, than it follows from the Romans’ 
observance of the Sabbath that they practice Judaism, of which in 
fact they are ignorant (exorbitantes et ipsi a Iudaico more, quem ignorani).9* 
The rather surprising picture that emerges is one in which Jewish 
customs, readily recognizable as Jewish, were widely practiced by 
gentiles, but in the context of the polytheistic popular religion, and 
by gentiles who were nonetheless not particularly sympathetic, and 
perhaps even averse, to the Jewish community and its manner of 
life. 

The pagan practice of Sabbath observance 1s perhaps in part to 
be explained by the identification in the popular mind of the Sab- 
bath with the day of Saturn. But Seneca complains that the vast 
majority of gentiles who practice Jewish customs do not even know 
why they do so!®® In any case, to regard this widespread practice 
as evidence of numerous gentile sympathizers or semi-converts is a 
flat misreading of the sources.?? Such partial converts without doubt 
existed, but their numbers are very difficult to estimate. 

Yet we do know that a group of proselytes or sympathizers, or more 
likely a group made up of both, of whatever size, was associated with 
the Jewish community at Philippi (Acts 16:14), Thessalonica (17:4), 


83 Horace, Sat. 1.9.68-72. 

8t Tertullian, Apol. 16; ad nat. 1.13; cf. Seneca, apud Augustine, De civ. Dei 6.11, 
and see John Nolland, “Do Romans Observe Jewish Customs? (Tertullian, Ad 
Nat. 1.13; Apol. 16)," Vigiliae Christianae 33 (1979) 1-11. For further evidence of 
Sabbath-keeping by pagans, cf. Tibullus, Eleg. 1.3.17-18; Suetonius, Tib. 32; and 
possibly Aug. 76.2. See also Lieu, “God-Fearers” 341. 

55 Cf. Dio Cassius, Hist. 37.16; Tibullus, Eleg. 1.3.17-18; Tacitus, Hist. 5.4. 

96 Seneca, apud Augustine, De civ. Dei. 6.11; cf. Tertullian, Apol. 16 (Iudaico more, 
quem ignorant). For the theological ramifications of the practice in Philo's mind, see 
chapter three below. 

57 Other texts which are commonly cited in order to prove the existence of a 
numerous class of sympathizers or semi-converts either refer to proselytes (Epictetus, 
Diss. 2.9.19-21; Suetonius, Tib. 36; Philo, Quaest. in Ex. 22; Petronius, Frag. 37) or 
to political support of the Jews in Syria (Josephus, War 2.463), or are simply too 
unclear to support any firm conclusions (Suetonius, Dom. 12.2; Dio Cassius, Hist. 


Rom. 67.14.2). 
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Athens (17:17), Corinth (18:4, 7), Iconium (14:1), Berea (17:12), 
Panticapaeum (CIJ, Prol. 65-66), Miletus (C77 748), and that, as 
Josephus says, such gentile “fearers of God" existed “throughout the 
inhabited world” (Ant. 14.110).9? There is, to be sure, little or no 
evidence to support Georgi’s claim that these conversions to Juda- 
ism were comparable in scope to the missionary gains of the early 
church. With the important exceptions of Antioch and Damascus, 
there 1s nothing comparable in our sources for Jewish proselytism to 
the large-scale conversions which both pagan and Christian sources 
attribute to the mission of the early church.?? By the middle of 
the second century at least, Christians simply took for granted that 
their numbers far exceeded those of the entire Jewish population 
worldwide.9? Nevertheless, we may plausibly infer a considerable 
number of converts to Judaism in antiquity, both proselytes and 
partial adherents. 


1.4 Evidence of Jewish Missionary Activity 


We have scen evidence of at least a fair number of converts to 
Judaism during the second temple period. It is often assumed that 
the existence of converts presupposes the existence of an aggressive 
Jewish missionary movement. Yet evidence for Jewish proselytizing 
activity in antiquity 1s extremely limited. The evidence usually pro- 
posed for such activity 1s confined to a handful of passages, most 
of them by non-Jewish authors. 

The earliest assumed evidence of Jewish missionary activity is pro- 
vided by a passage within Horace's fourth satire. In the conclusion 
of the poem, Horace warns his critics that 1f they refuse to indulge 
his penchant for satire, he and his fellow satirists will force them to 
become poets themselves— “and we will compel you, just like the 


59 While the cumulative evidence decisively supports (against Kraabel) the 


authenticity of Acts’ portrayal of the existence of God-fearers within Jewish com- 
munities, one must at the same time be wary of exaggerating the evidence which 
Acts provides of proselytes and God-fearers in the synagogues visited by Paul. 
Luke’s narrative does not necessarily imply vast numbers of such adherents, and 
one cannot assume that the importance attached to these adherents within Luke’s 
literary presentation, which reflects Luke’s intense interest in gentile mission, was 
shared by his contemporaries. 

89 E.g. Acts 19:23-27; Pliny, Ep. 96.9-10; Tacitus, Annales 15.44. 

90 9 Clement 2.3; Irenaeus, Dem. 94; Eusebius, Hist. Ecc. 1.4.2. 
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Jews do, to become a member of this throng" (ac veluti te Iudaei cogemus 
in hanc concedere turbam)?! 

Horace's off-hand remark is generally regarded as clear evidence 
that Jews took the initiative in conversion, and aggressively sought 
gentile adherents.?? According to J.N. Sevenster, this passage is per- 
haps the most important ancient testimonial to such proselytizing 
activity on the part of Jews.? Many authors see in this passage 
not merely evidence of active proselytizing but an allusion to the 
preaching activity of Jewish missionaries.?* Other writers, however, 
consider Horace to refer to political efforts on the part of Jews (cf. 
Cicero, Pro Flacco 28), and dismiss the passage as evidence for gentile 
conversion altogether.?? 

This latter view depends upon a translation of in hanc concedere 
turbam (line 143) which understands the phrase to mean, not “to 
become a member of this throng" but only *to yield with regard 
to this throng."?? The translation, however, is impossible: concedere 
and in when proximate are always associated, and when associated, 
always signify “join,” never *yield."?7 Such a separation as Nolland 
proposes of the preposition in from its associated verb concedere is in 
fact an unintelligible barbarism which Horace could hardly have 
written. Horace threatens to force his critics, not merely to permit 
his writing of satire, but to join him in it. 

The allusion in the phrase in hanc concedere turbam to the phenom- 
enon of conversion to Judaism is thus unmistakable; but what are 
we to make of Horace's reference to compulsion (cogemus)? Many 
scholars see an allusion here to Jewish aggressiveness in seeking 


9! Sermones 1.4.142-43. 

?? Cf. Axenfeld, “Propaganda” 54; Kasting, Anfänge 17; Lerle, Proselytenwerbung 
14; Hoening, Conversion 44; de Ridder, Dispersion 94. 

93 Sevenster, Roots 203-204. 

9* E.g. Corrington, Divine Man 31-32, 190; Feldman, Jew and Gentile 299, 302; 
Georgi, Opponents 96-97; Conzelmann, Gentiles-ews- Christians 104-105; Schoeps, Paul 
221; Rosen, Juden und Phónizier 66; Dalton, “Jews and Gentiles” 57. 

95 This reading of the passage was first proposed by J. Nolland, “Proselytism 
or Politics in Horace, Satires I, 4, 138-43,” Vigiliae Christianae 33 (1979) 347-55; he 
is followed by Kraabel, “Six” 11; Collins, “Symbol” 171 (n. 26); McKnight, Light 
64; Cohen, “Missionary Religion” 17; Murphy-O’Connor, “Jewish Mission” 38; 
and Riesner, “Jewish Mission" 229. 

96 So Nolland, “Proselytism” 349-51. 

97 Cf, Tacitus, Hist. 2.1; Ulpianus, Dig. 50.16.27. 
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conversions.?? But it is perhaps more likely that Horace alludes to 
the Jewish requirement that potential adherents renounce the pagan 
gods and worship the God of the Jews exclusively. To a Roman such 
as Horace, who regarded the gods of the various nations as identifi- 
able, the Jewish insistence upon conversion was entirely novel.?? The 
point of Horace's allusion to compulsion would then he, not in the 
aggressiveness, but in the exclusivism of Judaism. If so, the passage 
does provide further evidence for conversion of gentiles, and for the 
exclusive demands which were made upon them, but it does not, as 
commonly supposed, provide any evidence for Jewish missionaries 
or Jewish proselytizing activity. 

It 1s also possible that Horace alludes to the forced conversions of 
conquered neighboring peoples under the Hasmonean kings Hyr- 
canus and Aristobulus (Ant. 13.254-258, 318-319; 13.395-397). In 
any case, these forced conversions within the land of Palestine are 
hardly to be considered, with Peder Borgen, as “an extreme form 
of ‘aggressive missionary activity." 100 The motive for this practice 
was apparently not a consciousness of mission, but concern for the 
purity of the land, as Vita 112-113 and 149-154 suggest. 

A similar antipathy to Jewish exclusivism is expressed by the his- 
torian Tacitus: 


Those who have converted to their customs follow the same practice 
[i.e. of circumcision], and the first instruction they receive is to despise 
the gods, to renounce their country, and to regard parents, children 
and brothers as nothing. (Hist. 5.5)!0! 


Sevenster points to Tacitus’ mention of instruction (imbuuntur) as 
proof of active proselytizing by Jews.!°* But clearly the reference is 
not to Jewish propaganda or preaching directed toward gentiles, but 
to the instruction given new converts. The passage thus furnishes 
no evidence of Jewish proselytizing activity. However, the passage 
does provide important additional evidence for the Jewish insistence, 


38 E.g. Kasting, Anfänge 17; de Ridder, Dipersion 94; Schoeps, Paul 221; Rosen, Juden 
und Phöenizier 66; Feldman, Jew and Gentile 299, 302; Sevenster, Roots 203-204. 

% Edward P. Morris, Horace: Satires and Epistles (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa, 1967) 84. 

100 “Proselytes” 68. 

101 See for discussion of Tacitus’ treatment of the Jews in Hist. 5.1-13, Conzel- 
mann, Gentiles-ews- Christians 123-33. 

102 Sevenster, Roots 204. 
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unique in antiquity, on conversion, and for the existence of gentiles 
willing to take this step. 

The expulsion of Jews from Rome in 19 C.E. 1s reported by a 
number of ancient authors.!?? The passages in Tacitus, Suetonius and 
Seneca do not specify the motive for the action, but imply that this 
measure was related to the conversion of gentiles, and Dio explicitly 
gives this as the reason for the expulsion. It is almost certain that Jose- 
phus (Ant. 18.81-84), in assigning the blame for the expulsion solely 
to "the wickedness of four men" (18.84), 1s purposely suppressing 
the fact that conversion of Romans was the primary reason for the 
action, in view of the generally hesitant and unenthusiastic attitude 
toward gentile conversion which Josephus displays throughout his 
works.!0* The reports of Dio, Tacitus, Suetonius and Seneca are thus 
important testimonials to the existence of converts at Rome. But do 
they provide evidence that these conversions were the result of Jewish 
missionary activity? Dio does report that the Jews were “converting 
many of the natives to their customs" (ovyvobg tàv Ertixwplwv &q 
tà oqérepa On peOtotavtwv). Valerius Maximus, writing in the 
reign of Tiberius, similarly relates that in 139 B.C.E. the Jews were 
expelled from Rome for attempting to convert Romans (qui Romanis 
sacra sua tradere conati erani). However, one wonders whether the 
language of Dio and Valerius is to be pressed as evidence of active 


103 Tacitus, Annales 2.85; Suetonius, Tib. 36; Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom. 57.18.5; 
Josephus, Ant. 18.81-84; a possible allusion in Seneca, Ep. 108.22. 

104 "This tendency of Josephus is demonstrated by Shaye J.D. Cohen, “Respect 
for Judaism by Gentiles according to Josephus," HTR 80 (1987) 409-30 (see esp. 
412-18, 421-23, and 427-30). Steve Mason (“Invitation” 196-228) attempts to show 
that both the Antiquities and Contra Apionem were written with a missionary purpose, 
but his reading of Josephus is selective, and his arguments unconvincing (cf. idem, 
“Should Any Wish to Enquire Further’ [Ant. 1.25]: The Aim and Audience of 
Josephus’ Judean Antiquities / Life,” Understanding Josephus: Seven Perspectives [Sheffeld: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1998] 64-103). On the apologetic character of Josephus 
account of the expulsion, cf. Horst R. Mochring, “The Persecution of the Jews 
and the Adherents of the Isis Cult at Rome A.D. 19,” NovT 3 (1959) 293-304; 
Matthews, Converts 10-28. 

105 Factorum ac dictorum memorabilium 1.3.3, according to the epitome (fifth-sixth 
century) of Januarius Nepotianus. The epitome of Julius Paris (fourth century) states 
that the Jews were expelled for attempting to infect the Roman customs with the 
cult of “Jupiter Sabazius" (qui Sabazi lovis cultu Romanos inficere mores conati sunt). The 
reliability of either version is extremely questionable (cf. LaPiana, “Foreign Groups” 
344; Carleton Paget, “Proselytism” 87), but whether reliable or not, the passage 
reveals the familiarity of the Romans with gentile conversions and their uneasiness 
with the phenomenon, by the time of Tiberius if not earlier. 
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proselytizing. !°° These writers indicate that the Jewish community at 
Rome made converts, but their language hardly demands the infer- 
ence that Roman Jews aggressively sought adherents, much less that 
Jewish missionaries were active at Rome. At the same time, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that gentile converts were eagerly received 
by the Jewish community at Rome. 

Josephus’ account of the conversion of Izates, king of Adiabene 
(Ant. 20.34-48), is well-known, and need not be rehearsed here. Our 
interest is in the evidence this episode provides for Jewish missionary 
activity. Josephus describes the activity of a certain Ananias: 


Now when Izates was spending time at Charax Spasini, a certain 
Jewish merchant named Ananias got among the wives of the king and 
was teaching them to worship God as the Jews do, and indeed, after 
he had through them come to the knowledge of Izates, he persuaded 
him likewise. (20.34-35) 


Ananias is frequently portrayed as a wandering missionary. II! Jose- 
phus, however, describes him as a traveling Jewish merchant eager 
to teach Judaism to certain women of the royal court. There is 
nothing in Josephus’ account to suggest that Ananias was involved 
in the sort of planned missionary effort in which Paul engaged (cf. 
Rom 15:15-29; Gal 1:15-16; 2:9). 

It is not clear from Josephus’ account whether the recruiting 
activity of Ananias, or of the unnamed Jew who converted Izates’ 
mother Helena, was commonplace or exceptional? It is also not 


106 As is commonly done, e.g. Carleton Paget, “Proselytism” 88-90; Siegert, 


“Gottesftirchtige” 144-45; Feldman, few and Gentile 301, 303; and Sevenster, Roots 
204. That Dio and Valerius refer to aggressive proselytizing is assumed even by 
Collins, “Symbol” 170; McKnight, Light 73-74; Cohen, *Missionary Religion" 18; 
and Kraabel, “Six” 7-8. The statement of Valerius is taken as proof of Jewish mis- 
sionaries at Rome by Georgi, Opponents 177 (n. 11), Dalton, “Jews and Gentiles" 
57, and Dickson, Mission- Commitment 24-31. 

107 E.g. Gorrington, Divine Man 188; Georgi, Opponents 100; Derwacter, Preparing 
86-90; Carleton Paget, “Proselytism” 90-91 (with qualifications). 

108 Our lack of other evidence for such activity might suggest the latter; cf. 
McKnight, Light 75; Kasting, Anfänge 24. Paul Bowers cautions against “the frequent 
tendency . . . to construct from this one example [of Ananias] a complete typology 
of the proselyte effort” (“Paul and Religious Propaganda in the First Century," NovT 
22 [1980] 321). But according to Mason “the story assumes the ubiquity of Judeans 
who are willing to guide foreigners through conversion” (“Invitation” 207). The 
picture is complicated, moreover, by Jospehus' tendency elsewhere to downplay 
conversion (see above p. 50), and the apparent suspension of this tendency in Ant. 
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quite clear how far the activity of Ananias should be characterized 
as aggressive. Josephus does not tell us whether Ananias imposed 
himself upon the wives of Monobazus or, like the wife of Potiphar 
in Testament of Joseph 4.4-5, they themselves requested instruction. At 
any rate it is they, not Ananias, who take the initiative in introducing 
Izates to him (20.35). Further, when Izates, after being persuaded 
(ovvavettetoev, 20.35) by Ananias, decided on his own initiative to 
convert fully (uetad&odaı) and undergo circumcision (20.38), Ananias 
actively dissuaded him (20.40-42).!°9 In any case, the eagerness of 
Ananias to instruct gentiles in the worship of the God of Israel and 
lead them to conversion is striking. 

A certain Eleazar, a learned interpreter of the Jewish law from 
Galilee (20.43), comes to Izates and persuades him to undergo cir- 
cumcision (20.44-46). It is possible that Izates may have summoned 
Eleazar for instruction.! Or he may have come on his own initia- 
tive, upon hearing of Izates’ semi-conversion to Judaism.!!! In any 


20.34-48 (cf. Cohen, "Respect": but cf. Mason, "Invitation" 205-207). The issues 
involved require fuller discussion than is possible here. 

109 Izates prior to his circumcision was apparently a partially-committed “God- 
fearer" similar to Cornelius in Acts 10. On Izates' status prior to his circumcision, 
see Collins, “Symbol” 178-79; Lawrence H. Schiffman, “The Conversion of the 
Royal House of Adiabene in Josephus and Rabbinic Sources," Josephus, Judaism, 
and Christianity (eds. Louis H. Feldman and Gohei Hata; Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1987) 302-303; Segal, Paul the Convert 99-101; Feldman, few and 
Gentile 330, 333, 350-51. Daniel R. Schwartz denies Izates’ status as a God-fearer 
prior to his conversion, but his argument rests upon a misreading of the narrative 
(*God, Gentiles, and Jewish Law: On Acts 15 and Josephus’ Adiabene Narrative,” 
Geschichte- Tradition- Reflexion [FS Martin Hengel; eds. H. Cancik, H. Lichtenberger, 
P. Schäfer; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1996] 1.265-272). On the political ramifica- 
tions of Izates’ conversion, cf. Jacob Neusner, A History of the Jews in Babylonia. I. 
The Parthian Period (Leiden: Brill, 1969) 61-67. Ananias’ and Helena’s reasons for 
dissuading Izates from circumcision were not theological but practical, and directly 
related to the exigencies of his situation as king (20.39-40). Ananias did give several 
theological grounds for the compromise (20.41-42), but the last of these (*God would 
forgive him" 20.42) seems to imply that under normal circumstances circumcision 
was necessary (cf. Nolland, *Uncircumcised" 192-94). The result was that Izates’ 
status in his uncircumcised state was rather ambiguous. In the eyes of Ananias, 
Izates’ exceptional circumstances made it possible for him to be a convert even 
without circumcision (20.41-42). But in the eyes of his subjects (20.39) and (except 
for a brief period [20.42]!) in his own eyes as well (20.38, 46), Izates prior to his 
circumcision was something less than a convert to Judaism (contra Gary Gilbert, 
“The Making of a Jew: 'God-fearer' or Convert in the Story of Izates,” Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review 44 [1991] 306-10). 

110 As suggested by Cohen, “Missionary Religion” 18. 

111 As suggested by Axenfeld, “Propaganda” 45. 
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case, Eleazar is not presented as a missionary; he addresses Izates 
as one who claims to be in some sense already within the fold and 
seeks to complete his conversion through a more complete adher- 
ence to the law. 

The figure of Eleazar may help to illumine the difficult and much- 
discussed logion of Jesus in Matthew 23:15: 


Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For you traverse sea and 
land to make one proselyte, and when he becomes one, you make him 
a son of hell twofold more than yourselves. 


This saying of Jesus is often regarded as evidence for the existence of 
itinerant Jewish missionaries who traveled from Palestine to preach to 
gentiles.!? This view is extremely unlikely, for evidence outside this 
verse for missionary activity by Palestinian Jews is entirely lacking.!! 
Equally unlikely is the suggestion that the verse refers to attempts by 
Pharisees to convert other Jews to their party.!!* A more plausible 
interpretation of Matthew 23:15 1s perhaps suggested by the figure of 
Eleazar, a Palestinian Jew who after a long journey sought to make the 
prince Izates a full proselyte (cf. Mt 23:15, noifjoat Eva npoońvtov) 
through circumcision. On this interpretation, the criticism of Jesus 
in Matthew 23:15 is directed at Pharisees who, like Eleazar, traveled 
from Palestine (cf. John 7:35), not to preach to pagans, but to teach 
individual high-standing sympathizers (cf. Sergius Paulus in Acts 
13:6-7) and complete their conversion to Judaism. On this view, 
which is the only interpretation which explains the passage in terms 
of known Jewish practices, the verse does not refer to missionary 


112 Cf. Feldman, Jew and Gentile 298; Carleton Paget, “Proselytism” 94-98; 
Corrington, Divine Man 187, 190; John T. Green, “Paul’s Hermeneutic Versus Its 
Competitors,” Journal of Religious Thought 42 (1985/86) 14-15; Derwacter, Preparing 
42-46; Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise 17-19; Rosen, Juden und Phönizier 64; Schoeps, Paul 
221. 

113 Cf. Cohen, “Missionary Religion" 18. As Riesner remarks, “If we had other 
clear evidence for such a mission, we should interpret the logion in conformity with 
it, but since such clear evidence is lacking, we should ask if there are other possible 
or even probable ways of understanding" (“Jewish Mission” 232). The argument 
is not circular, as Dickson claims (Mission- Commitment 39-46). What is significant 
is not merely the lack of evidence for Jewish missionaries in general, which is of 
course disputed, but the lack of even alleged evidence for Jewish missionaries who 
traveled from the land of Palestine. 

114 Pace Munck, Salvation 267; Goodman, Mission 69-74. Not only is there no 
evidence for such activity by Pharisees, but also the word npoorjAvTog, by the first 
century at least, was a technical term for gentile converts, and could hardly be used 
with reference to Jews (cf. Philo, Spec. leg. 1.51-52; Acts 2:11, 6:5, 13:43). 
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preaching, whether intramural or extramural, but to a “correcting” 
activity along the lines of Eleazar in Antiquities 20 (cf. Gal 1:7; 2:4; 
2:11-13; Acts 15:1).!? Such activity, while not precisely missionary, 
nonetheless provides evidence of a definite interest in gentiles and 
their conversion. 


1.5 Conclusion 


The phenomenon of conversion to Judaism was well-known in antiq- 
uity and proselytes existed throughout much of the known world. 
'The number of proselytes was augmented by partial converts such 
as Cornelius and Izates, and other sympathizers with various levels 
of attachment. Although there 1s no indication that the number of 
converts was massive, proselytes and sympathizers may have existed 
in fair numbers. 

However, there is little evidence that converts were actively sought 
by Jews. The texts usually brought forward as proof of Jewish mis- 
sionary activity in antiquity provide, upon examination, no evidence 
of Jewish missionaries or of missionary preaching to gentiles, and 
relatively little evidence of active proselytizing on the part of Jews. 
The remarks of Horace and Tacitus, and the accounts of expulsion 
of Jews from Rome in Suetonius, Tacitus, Dio, and Valerius Maxi- 
mus show that the Jewish community at Rome gained converts, but 
provide no real evidence that proselytes were aggressively sought. 
The figures of Ananias and Eleazar do reflect the eagerness of certain 
Jews to instruct gentiles, but they are not missionaries in the sense 
familiar to us from Paul's letters and other early Christian sources. 
The saying of Jesus in Matthew 23:15 is probably best interpreted 
in light of the “correcting” activity of such figures as Eleazar. 

The common assumption that gentile conversions must imply 
Jewish missionary activity does not reckon sufficiently with the great 
attraction Judaism apparently had for gentiles.!!° Jews in antiquity did 
not, so far as our evidence indicates, engage in planned or public mis- 
sionary preaching to gentiles. The only Jewish missionaries we know 


115 An interpretation of Mt 23:15 in such terms is suggested by Axenfeld, “Pro- 


paganda” 37-46; McKnight, Light 106-108; Sevenster, Roots 208; Riesner, “Jewish 
Mission” 232-234; and Barnett, “Jewish Mission” 271-272. 

116 On the attraction of Judaism, cf. Seventer, Roots 216-18; Kasting, Anfänge 
14-15; and Feldman, Jew and Gentile 177-287, 334-37. 
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of in antiquity are the Jewish Christians we meet in Paul's letters, 
the book of Acts, and other early Christian documents. Missionary 
preaching is apparently, as William Braude surmised, a Christian 
invention.!! Several texts do provide striking evidence of an intense 
eagerness on the part of some Jews to embrace and instruct gentile 
converts. Some Jews may indeed have actively sought adherents 
among their gentile neighbors and acquaintances, but the sparse- 
ness of the evidence which may be construed in this way suggests 
that such activity was exceptional rather than typical. Judaism in 
the second temple period was generally not a missionary religion 
in this sense. 

It would seem reasonable to conclude that the impetus to mission- 
ary activity in primitive Christianity cannot therefore be explained as 
having its origins in a prior Jewish mission to gentiles in the second 
temple period. As A. T. Kraabel observes, “without a Jewish mission 
it will be necessary to find another explanation for the early, ener- 
getic and pervasive mission of the new religion."!? And yet if the 
impulse to mission in earliest Christianity did not have its origins in 
Jewish missionary activity, where did it come from?! !? Perhaps a clue 
is provided in the eagerness to embrace and instruct new converts 
reflected in several of the texts examined in this chapter. This Jewish 
interest in conversion, which has no parallel in the hellenistic world, 
is strikingly similar to the eager interest in conversion in evidence in 
many primitive Christian sources. Perhaps a further clue is provided 
in the fact that Paul in his pastoral care of new converts draws upon 
prior Jewish traditions regarding conversion of proselytes.!?? These 
observations suggest that the missionary consciousness of the primi- 
tive church, although not originating in a prior Jewish mission, may 
nonetheless have had its roots in Jewish understandings of gentiles 
and their conversion. These conceptions and their origins will be 
explored in the following chapter. 


117 Proselytizing 8; cf. Bowers, “Religious Propaganda” 321-322; Goodman, 
Mission 90. 

13 *Immigrants" 85. 

119 The problematic character of theories locating the origin of the missionary 
consciousness of earliest Christianity in hellenistic religion or philosophy are briefly 
discussed in the Introduction (pp. 10-17). 

120 See Borgen, “Proselytes” 69-71; Malherbe, Thessalonians 110, 223. 
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CONVERSION OF GENTILES IN ISAIAH 
AND ELSEWHERE IN THE HEBREW BIBLE 


2.1 Introduction 


From the lack of evidence for missionary activity by Jews in the 
second temple period one might assume that Jews during this period 
had little or no interest in conversion of gentiles.! Yet while none 
of the texts we have examined indicate that Jews in general aggres- 
sively sought proselytes, several of them do imply that converts were 
eagerly received.? If, then, there was an interest in conversion and 
an eagerness to instruct gentiles among at least some Jews of the 
period, why is there little or no evidence for active outreach or 
missionary preaching to gentiles? And if there was no Jewish mis- 
sion, what then 1s the source of what A.T. Kraabel calls *the early, 
energetic and pervasive mission" of primitive Christianity? To answer 
these questions we must now look beyond notices of conversions in 
ancient, mostly non-Jewish, authors, to Jewish sources, and to the 
attitudes which they reveal regarding the relationship of the God 
of Israel to the gentile world. For Jews in the second temple period, 
the foundation for their understanding of the nations and conver- 
sion was the Hebrew Scriptures, and above all, as we will see, the 
book of Isaiah. While scholars have generally posited a widespread 
interest in gentiles and their conversion in many parts of the Old 
Testament, this view has been challenged. Robert Goldenberg, for 
example, has recently argued that “the Hebrew Scriptures reflect 
a fundamental lack of religious interest in the other nations"? Do 
the Hebrew Scriptures reveal an interest in gentiles and their con- 


! Such an inference is in fact often drawn, e.g. Martin Goodman, “Proselytizing 
in Rabbinic Judaism,” 775 40 (1989) 176; Murphy-O’Connor, “Jewish Mission” 
39; Kraabel, “Immigrants” 78. 

? E.g. Josephus, Ant. 20.34-48; Ap. 2.261: tods petéxetv TOV huetépwv BovAopévoug 
fjóécc SexoueOa ` Mt 23:15. 

3 Nations 106. 
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version, or a fundamental absence of interest? In this chapter we 
will examine the understanding of gentiles and conversion in the 
book of Isaiah and elsewhere in the Old Testament. In the ensu- 
ing chapter, we will see how the book of Isaiah played a formative 
role in Jewish understandings of the role of Israel in regard to the 
nations, and how diverse interpretations of the book of Isaiah in 
the second temple period underlie diverse attitudes toward gentiles 
and their conversion. In Part Two, we will see how these Jewish 
understandings underlie the pervasive missionary consciousness of 
the earliest Christians, and illumine Paul's understanding of the 
mission of the church in the letter to the Philippians. 

With regard to method, primacy will be given in this chapter to 
a synchronic analysis of the book of Isaiah in its final form. After 
all, this is the form in which interpreters within the second temple 
period, with whom we will be concerned in chapter three, encoun- 
tered the theological thought world of the text. At the same time, the 
passages from Isaiah taken up in this chapter will also be explored 
from diachronic perspectives, and a variety of exegetical methods 
will be used to illumine the text. The major exegetical conclusions 
to be drawn in this chapter are not dependent on a single interpre- 
tive method.* 


* The many-sided question of methodology regarding Isaiah (and the Hebrew 
Bible generally), especially the relationship between synchronic and diachronic 
analysis of the text, continues to be a storm-center of current debate, with no sign 
of a consensus in sight. For a small sampling of perspectives within the debate, see 
Ronald E. Clements, “Who is Blind But My Servant?’ (Isaiah 42:19): How Then 
Shall We Read Isaiah?” God in the Fray (FS Walter Brueggemann; eds. Tod Linafelt 
and Timothy K. Beal; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1998) 143-156; Christopher R. Seitz, 
“Isaiah and the Search for a New Paradigm," The Papers of the Henry Luce Fellows 
in Theology, vol. 3 (ed. Matthew Zyniewicz; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1999) 97-114; 
Richard J. Coggins, “Do We Still Need Deutero-Isaiah?" fSOT 80 (1998) 77-92; 
Brevard S. Childs, Zsaiah (Louisville: Westminster, 2001) 1-5; Gerald T. Sheppard, 
“Two Turbulent Decades of Research in Isaiah," Toronto Journal of Theology 9 (1993) 
107-110; Anthony J. Tomasino, "Isaiah 1.1-2.4 and 63-66, and the Composition 
of the Isaianic Corpus," 7507 57 (1993) 81-98; Christopher R. Seitz, “The Divine 
Council: Temporal Transition and New Prophecy in the Book of Isaiah," 7BL 
109 (1990) 229-247; idem, Zion’s Final Destiny: The Development of the Book of Isaiah: 
A Reassessment of Isaiah 36-39 (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991); Edgar W. Conrad, 
Reading Isaiah (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991); Benjamin D. Sommer, “The Scroll of 
Isaiah as Jewish Scripture, Or, Why Jews Don't Read Books," SBL Seminar Papers 
1996 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996) 225-242; Knut Holter, “Zur Funktion der 
Städte Judas in Jesaja XL 9," VT 46 (1996) 119-121; Rolf Rendtorff, “The Book 
of Isaiah: A Complex Unity. Synchronic and Diachronic Reading," SBL Seminar 
Papers 1991 (ed. E. Lovering; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991) 8-19; John N. Oswalt, 
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2.2 The Nations in Isaiah and Elsewhere in the Old Testament 


The importance of the book of Isaiah for early Christians, an 
importance attested by the great frequency of its citation in the 
New Testament, was due no doubt in part to the attention which 
that book devotes to the place of the nations in God's salvation. 
The relationship of the God of Israel to the nations is in Isaiah, to 
a greater degree than in any other book of the Old Testament, a 
prominent and consistent theme.” This theme is powerfully intro- 
duced by Zsaiah 2:2-5, which, within the final redactional shaping of 
Isaiah, functions as the book's opening oracle.? The oracle envisions 
a future pilgrimage of the nations to Zion: 


And it shall be in time to come 

the mountain of the house of Yahweh will be established 
as head of the mountains,’ and it will be exalted above the hills. 
And all the nations will stream to it, 

and many peoples will come and say, 

“Come, and let us go up to the mountain of Yahweh, 

to the house of the God of Jacob, 

and he will teach us his ways, 

and we will walk in his paths." 

For from Zion will go forth teaching, 

and the word of Yahweh from Jerusalem. 


“The Kerygmatic Structure of the Book of Isaiah," Go to the Land I Will Show You 
(FS Dwight W. Young; eds. Joseph E. Coleson and Victor H. Matthews; Winona 
Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1996) 143-157. 

5 The importance of the nations throughout the book of Isaiah, a feature of 
the work often neglected in modern scholarship, is demonstrated by G.I. Davies, 
“The Destiny of the Nations in the Book of Isaiah," The Book of Isaiah (BETL 81; 
ed. Jacques Vermeylen; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1989) 93-120; cf. Chris- 
topher R. Seitz, Jsaiah 1-59 (Louisville: John Knox, 1993) 39-40, 125-26; H.F. van 
Rooy, “The Nations in Isaiah: A Synchronic Survey,” Studies in Isaiah (ed. W.C. 
van Wyk; Pretoria: NHW Press, 1980) 213-29; and Norbert Lohfink and Erich 
Zenger, The God of Israel and the Nations: Studies in Isaiah and the Psalms (Collegeville, 
MN: Glazier, 2000) 42-57. 

5 The place of Isa 2:2-5 within the book's compositional history remains dis- 
puted, although the specifically redactional function of 2:5 in relation to 2:2-4 is 
widely acknowledged. For discussion, see Childs, /saiah 28-29. In any case, within 
its present literary context Isa 2:2-5 has a strategic function as the book's opening 
oracle; see Seitz, Isaiah 39-40; Davies, “Nations” 93-94; cf. Tomasino, *Composi- 
tion” 92-93. For a somewhat different analysis which nevertheless recognizes the key 
role of the passage within the final composition of the book, see W.A.M. Beuken, 
‚Jesaja 1-12 (Freiburg: Herder, 2003) 88-89. 

7 Or “higher than the top of the mountains" according to the restoration pro- 
posed by J.S. Kselman, *A Note on Isaiah IL2," VT 25 (1975) 225-27. 
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And he will bring about justice between the nations, 
and render judgement for many peoples. 

And they will hammer their swords into plowknives, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; 

nation will not lift up sword against nation, 

and they will no longer learn war. 

O house of Jacob, come, 

and let us walk in the light of Yahweh! 


In Isaiah's vision, the gentiles come in future days to the temple of 
Yahweh to be taught his word and to walk in his ways. The passage 
anticipates a future conversion of the nations.? Such an expecta- 
tion is not confined to this passage, but 1s expressed with a startling 
freqency elsewhere in Isaiah, in other prophetic books, and in the 
Psalms.? Isaiah 2:2-5 exemplifies the nature of this expectation. In 
this passage, as elsewhere in the Old Testament, the conversion of 
the gentiles is not contemplated as a present possibility, but is awaited 
as an event “in time to come," when the promises of God to Israel 
come to fulfillment (2:2a; cf. esp. 25:6-9; 66:18-24; Mic 4:1-4; Zeph 
3:9-10; Zech 2:11).!? There is also no indication, in this passage or 


8 This is almost universally recognized; cf. Otto Kaiser, Isaiah 1-12: A Commentary 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1972) 27-28; Wolfgang Werner, Eschatologische Texte in 
Jesaja 1-39 (Würzburg: Echter, 1982) 158, 162; Seitz, Isaiah 38-39; James Limburgh, 
“Swords to Plowshares: Texts and Contexts,” Writing and Reading the Scroll of Isaiah 
(eds. C.C. Broyles and Craig A. Evans; Leiden: Brill, 1997) 1.280-283; John T. 
Willis, *Isaiah 2:2-5 and the Psalms of Zion," Writing and Reading the Scroll of Isaiah 
(eds. C.C. Broyles and Craig A. Evans; Leiden: Brill, 1997) 1.296-307; Marvin A. 
Sweeney, “Micah’s Debate with Isaiah," 4507 93 (2001) 111-124; Beuken, Jesaja 
1-12 90-94; Childs, Isaiah 30-31; Bosch, Heidenmission 23-24. The contrary inter- 
pretations of Hans Wildberger (Isaiah 1-12: A Commentary [Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1991] 91-92) and Baruch J. Schwartz (“Torah from Zion: Isaiah’s Temple Vision 
(Isaiah 2:1-4),” Sanctity of Time and Space in Tradition and Modernity [eds. A. Hartman, 
M.J.H.M. Poorthuis, J. Schwartz; Leiden: Brill, 1998] 11-26) are unconvincing. In 
describing Mount Zion as elevated above all other mountains and hills, Isaiah's 
mythopoetic imagery draws upon the ancient understanding of the mountains as 
the homes of the gods, in order powerfully to depict the exaltation of the God of 
Jacob over the idols of the nations (cf. Bertil Wiklander, Prophecy as Literature: A 
Text Linguistic and Rhetorical Approach to Isaiah 2-4 [ConBOT 22; Stockholm: Liber 
Tryck, 1984] 116; John N. Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah: Chapters 1-39 [Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1986] 117). 

? Cf., in addition to the passages to be discussed more fully below, Isa 14:1-2; 
19:18-25; 25:6-9; 37:20; 60:1-16; 66:18-24; Jer 3:17; 16:19-21; Mic 4:1-5; Zeph 
2:11; 3:9-10; Hag 2:7; Zech 2:11; 8:18-23; 9:7; 9:9-10; 14:9; 14:16-19; Joel 2:28; 
Hab 2:14; Psalms 22:27; 66:4; 86:9; 102:15-16, 21-22; 138:4-5. 

10 On the future character of Isaiah 2:2-4, cf. Gerhard von Rad, “Die Stadt 
auf dem Berg," Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament (München: Kaiser, 1958) 215- 
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elsewhere, that this is to come about through any action of Israel. 
Rather, the nations will stream to the house of the Lord as a result 
of God's glorification of Zion (2:2-3; cf. esp. 11:9-10; 60:1-16; Jer 
3:17; 16:19-21; Zech 8:18-23; 14:9; 14:16-19; Ps 86:9; 102:21-22). 
The process whereby the gentiles become attached to the God of 
Israel is not depicted as centrifugal (in which Israel goes out to the 
nations) but centripetal (in which the nations come to Zion).!! Israel 
has no part in the conversion of the nations; it is God who will turn 
the nations to himself and bring them to Mount Zion (2:2; cf. esp. 
Hag 2:7; Zech 9:7; Zeph 2:11; Ps 22:27).? 

This vision of gentiles flocking to Zion, often referred to as the 
“eschatological pilgrimage tradition,” is a characteristic feature of 
the picture of Israel's future hopes drawn in the Old Testament, and 
reveals a living and intense expectation of a future conversion of the 
nations.!? Its importance within the book of Isaiah is signalled by 
the strategic place of 2:2-5 within the book's structure. Isaiah 2:2-5 
is a programmatic oracle within the final redactional shaping of the 
book of Isaiah. The passage not only introduces the theme of the 


17; Werner, Eschatologische Texte 158; Hans Wildberger, “Die Völkerwallfahrt zum 
Zion," VT 7 (1957) 76-78; Childs, Isaiah 29; Seitz, Isaiah 38, 43-44. The passage 
was universally interpreted in later Judaism as a promise for the future; cf. Robert 
L. Wilken, “Jn novissimis diebus: Biblical Promises, Jewish Hopes and Early Chris- 
tian Exegesis," Journal of Early Christian Studies 1 (1993) 13-15. On the conversion 
of the nations as a future expectation in the Old Testament generally, see Blauw, 
Missionary Nature 37-41. 

11 Cf. Sverre Aalen, Die Begriffe Licht’ und ‘Finsternis’ im Alten Testament, im Spätju- 
dentum und in Rabbinismus (Oslo: Dybwad, 1951) 86-89; Robert Martin-Achard, A 
Light to the Nations (London: Oliver and Boyd, 1962) 61; idem, “Israel, peuple sac- 
erdotal,” Verbum Caro 18 (1964) 24; H.H. Rowley, The Missionary Message of the Old 
Testament (London: Carey, 1944) 31-32; Rosen, Juden und Phönizier 27-35; Jeremias, 
Jesus’ Promise 56-60; Blauw, Missionary Nature 34, 40; Graeme L. Goldsworthy, “The 
Great Indicative: An Aspect of a Biblical Theology of Mission," Reformed Theological 
Review 55 (1996) 6-9. 

1? Aalen, Licht 87; Martin-Achard, Light 69, 75-76; Childs, Isaiah 30; H.H. 
Rowley, The Faith of Israel: Aspects of Old Testament Thought (London: SCM, 1956) 187; 
Gerhard Lohfink, “‘Schwerter und Pfugscharen’: Die Rezeption von Jes 2,1-5 par 
M 4,1-5 in der alten Kirche und im Neuen Testament,” Theologische Quartalschrift 
166 (1986) 187; Hahn, Mission 19-20; Blauw, Missionary Nature 37-38. 

15 The word “eschatological,” which is used in a confusing variety of senses in 
the literature, will be used in this study in the minimalist sense of an expectation of 
Yahweh's future activity whereby his ultimate purposes for Israel and the nations 
are realized; for further discussion, see H. Leene, “History and Eschatology in 
Deutero-Isaiah," Studies in the Book of Isaiah (FS W.A.M. Beuken; eds. J. van Ruiten 
and M. Vervenne; Leuven: Peeters, 1997) 223-249. 
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conversion of the gentiles, but also introduces motifs and imagery 
which serve a key role in the development of this theme throughout 
the book. The redactional expansion of 2:2-4 in 2:5 introduces the 
crucial theme of light within the book of Isaiah.!* A series of literary 
echoes link the exhortation in 2:5 to walk in the light of Yahweh 
with the words of the nations in 2:3 (‘Jacob’/‘house’/‘come’/‘walk 
in’/‘Yahweh’).'® 2:5 thus functions as an exhortation to the house of 
Jacob to imitate the nations in their conversion from 1dols to the true 
God. This also has the literary effect of associating the imagery of 
light in 2:5 with the revelation of God to the nations in 2:2-4.!7 This 
is an important literary clue which foreshadows the development of 
this theme throughout the book. 


The theme of gentile conversion is taken up and developed in 
the book of Isaiah's second royal oracle in Isaiah 11:1-9(10)."? Like 


14 The imagery of light in Isaiah is one of a select group of controlling images 
which are “key features in the book's structure" and “central to . . . the book's 
message," according to Ronald E. Clements, *A Light to the Nations: A Central 
Theme of the Book of Isaiah," Forming Prophetic Literature: Essays on Isaiah and the 
Twelve (FS John D.W. Watts; JSOTSS 235; eds. James W. Watts and Paul R. House; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996) 62. C£. Beuken, fesaja 1-12 89, 94. 

15 Wiklander notes: “2:5 is linked to 2:1-4 by the devices of 1) recurrence (Yahweh/ 
Jacob/walk in’), 2) partial recurrence (“house of the God of Jacob’ contracted into ‘house 
of Jacob’-cf 2:3d and 2:5), 3) parallelism (‘come, let us go up to^ /'come, let us walk 
in’-cf. 2:3c, 2:5), [and] 4) paraphrase (Jacob! in 2:3d/" house of Jacob’ in 2:5; *ways/ 
paths’ and ‘law/word’ are contracted into ‘light’ in 2:5)" (Prophecy 101). Cf. Seitz, 
Isaiah 38-39; Oswalt, Isaiah 118-119; Sweeney, “Debate” 115. Wiklander calls 2:5 
a “condensation” of 2:3 (183) and adds that “2:5 was shaped as... a paraphrase 
of 2:3c-f with capacity to associate with the content of 2:2b-4 as a whole” (218). 

16 Sweeney, Isaiah 90; Beuken, Jesaja 1-12 94. 

'7 This association is further strengthened through the assonance of “light” 
(Vix) in 2:5 and key terms concerning the word of the Lord to the nations in 2:3 
(MIN “path”; nin “teaching”; 3» “he will teach”). C£ Wiklander, Prophecy 183. 
'The association of the conversion of the nations with light may also be introduced 
indirectly in 2:2 through wordplay upon the two distinct meanings of the homony- 
mous roots In) (1) “stream” and à (2) “shine, be radiant,” in order to express not 
only the pilgrimage of the nations to Zion, but also their participation in the light 
of divine revelation (2:3, 5). Cf. J J.M. Roberts,” Double Entendre in First Isaiah,” 
CBQ 54 (1992) 48; Beuken, Jesaja 1-12 88. 

15 The precise relationship of 11:1-5 and 11:6-9 within the oracle's compositional 
history is disputed, although it is widely agreed that 11:10 is a redactional addition 
to 11:1-9. On the oracle see Yehoshua Gitay, /saiah and his Audience: The Structure 
and Meaning of Isaiah 1-12 (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1991) 212-223; Ernst Haag, “Der 
neue David und die Offenbarung der Lebensfülle Gottes nach Jesaja 11,1-9," Im 
Gespräch mit dem dreieinen Gott: Elemente einer trinitarischen Theologie (FS Wilhelm Breun- 
ing; eds. Michael Bóhnke and Hanspeter Heinz; Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1985) 97-114; 
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2:2-5, 11:9, together with its crucial redactional expansion in 11:10, 
accents the inclusion of the nations in Israel’s future hopes: 


They will do no evil or injury 

in all my holy mountain, 

for the earth shall be filled 

with the knowledge of Yahweh 

as the waters covering the sea. 

And in that day 

the root of Jesse who will stand 

shall become a rallying standard for the peoples; 
the nations will seek him, 

and his resting place will be glory. 


Several echoes of 2:2-5 in 11:9-10 link these two passages, asso- 
ciating the gathering of the nations to the root of Jesse in 11:9-10 
with the pilgrimage of the nations in 2:2-5.!? The depiction of the 
nations "seeking" the root of Jesse envisions that they will come for 
divine instruction, and thus corresponds to the pilgrimage of the 
gentiles to learn the ways of Yahweh in 2:2-3.?? These associations 
require that, within the final redaction of Isaiah 2-12, 11:9-10 be 
read as envisioning, not merely submission to the Davidic ruler, but 


Marvin A. Sweeney, “Jesse’s New Shoot in Isaiah 11: A Josianic Reading of the 
Prophet Isaiah," A Gift of God in Due Season (FS James A. Sanders; eds. Richard D. 
Weis and David M. Carr; JSOTSup 225; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996) 
103-118; Andrew H. Bartelt, The Book Around Immanuel: Style and Structure in Isaiah 
2-12 (Biblical and Judaic Studies from the University of California, San Diego 4; 
Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1996) 162-175; Dan P. Cole, “Archaeology and the 
Messiah Oracles of Isaiah 9 and 11,” Scripture and Other Artifacts: Essays on the Bible 
and Archaeology in Honor of Philip J. King (eds. Michael D. Coogan, J. Cheryl Exum 
and Lawrence E. Stager; Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1994) 53-69; 
JJ. M. Roberts, “The Translation of Isa 11:10,” Near Eastern Studies (eds. Masao 
Mori, Hideo Ogawa and Mamoru Yoshikawa; Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1991) 
363-370; E. Zenger, “Die Verheissung Jesaja 11,1-10: universal oder partikular?" 
Studies in the Book of Isaiah (ES W.A.M. Beuken; eds. J. van Ruiten and M. Vervenne; 
Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1997) 137-147; Ernst Joachim Waschke, “Die 
Stellung der Kónigstexte im Jesajabuch im Vergleich zu den Kónigspsalmen 2, 72 
und 89," ZAW 110 (1998) 355-359. 

19 Of. “mountain” (11:9, 2:2-3); “in that day”/”in days to come" (11:10, 2:2); 
“peoples” (11:10, 2:3-4); “nations” (11:10, 2:2, 4); “seek”/”come, let us go up” 
(11:10, 2:3); universal peace (11:9, 2:4). See Childs, Zsarah 104-105; Beuken, Jesaja 
1-12 316, 325. 

20 The word W37 in Isaiah is normally used of seeking divine instruction, whether 
from Yahweh or idols (8:19; 9:12[13]; 19:3; 31:1; 34:16; 35:6; 58:2; 65:1; 65:10). 
When used, as in Isa 11:10, in conjunction with 9x, this is the only sense of the 
term attested (see Dt 18:11; Jb 5:8; Isa 8:19; 19:3). 
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conversion to the God of Jacob.?! Moreover, a striking number of 
thematic and lexical connections link 11:9-10 with the opening of 
the first royal oracle in 8:23b-9:1 (Eng 9:1b-9:2).?? These inter- 
textual connections link the dawning of the light upon the mixed 
gentile populace of northern Israel (“Galilee of the nations") in 
8:23b-9:1, which picks up the imagery of light associated with the 
pilgrimage of the nations in 2:5, with the conversion of the gentiles 
envisioned in 11:9-10. This has the hterary effect of again associat- 
ing the imagery of light with the conversion of the nations.?? The 


?! Cf. Seitz, Isaiah 74-75; Gitay, Structure 223; Childs, Isaiah 104-106; Beuken, 
Jesaja 1-12 325. 

22 Cf. “earth”/“land” (N3N 11:9, 8:23 [9:1]); “sea” (11:9, 8:23 [9:1]); “in that 
day" /"in days to come” (11:10, 8:23 [9:1]; “people” (11:10, 9:1 [9:2]); “nations” 
(11:10, 8:23 [9:1]; “glory”/“glorify” (11:10, 8:23 [9:1]). Most scholars regard 8:23b, 
like 2:5 and 11:10, as a literary bridge reflecting editorial shaping of the oracle. 
Space precludes treatment of the first royal oracle (8:23b-9:6 [=Eng 9:1b-7]) in 
this study. For discussion, see Gitay, Structure 160-173; Antti Laato, “Immanuel— 
Who is with Us?—Hezekiah or Messiah?” “Wünschet Jerusalem Frieden”: Collected 
Communications to the XIIth Congress of the International Organization for the Study of the 
Old Testament, Jerusalem 1986 (ed. Matthias Augustin and Klaus-Dietrich Schunck; 
Frankfurt am Main/Bern/New York/Paris: Peter Lang, 1988) 313-322; Marvin 
A. Sweeney, “A Philological and Form-Critical Reevaluation of Isaiah 8:16-9:6,” 
Hebrew Annual Review (ed. Theodore J. Lewis; Columbus, OH: Melton Center for 
Jewish Studies, 1994) 215-231; Michael E.W. Thompson, “Isaiah’s Ideal King," 
JSOT 24 (1982) 79-88; Dieter Vieweger, “Das Volk, das durch das Dunkel zieht 
.. ^: Neue Überlegungen zu Jes (8,23abb) 9,1-6,” Biblische Zeitschrift 36 (1992) 77- 
86; A.S. van der Woude, “Jesaja 8,19-23a als literarische Einheit,” Studies in the 
Book of Isaiah (FS W.A.M. Beuken; eds. J. van Ruiten and M. Vervenne; Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 1997) 129-136; Conrad E. L'Heureux, “The Redactional 
History of Isaiah 5.1-10.4,” In the Shelter of Elyon: Essays on Ancient Palestinian Life 
and Literature in Honor of G.W. Ahlström (eds. W. Boyd Barick and John R. Spencer; 
JSOT Supp 31; Sheffield: Shefield Academic Press, 1984) 99-119; Bartelt, Immanuel 
119-124; Cole, *Messiah Oracles" 53-69; Paul D. Wegner, "A Re-examination of 
Isaiah IX 1-6” VT 42 (1992) 103-112; R.A. Carlson, “The Anti-Assyrian Char- 
acter of the Oracle in Is. IX 1-6,” VT 24 (1974) 130-135; K.D. Schunck, “Der 
fünfte Thronname des Messias (Jes. IX 5-65," VT 23 (1973) 108-110; Hans-Peter 
Müller,” Uns ist ein Kind geboren’: Jes 9,1-6 in traditionsgeschichtlicher Sicht,” 
Evangelische Theologie 9 (1961) 408-419; J.P.J. Olivier, “The Day of Midian and Isaiah 
9:3b,” Journal of Northwest Semitic Languages 9 (1981) 143-149; HAT Kruger,” Infant 
Negotiator? God's Ironical Strategy for Peace: A perspective on Child-figures in 
Isaiah 7-11, with special reference to the Royal Figure in Isaiah 9:5-6,” Scriptura 44 
(1993) 66-88; John Goldingay, “Ihe Compound Name in Isaiah 9:5(6),” CBQ 61 
(1999) 239-244; Henning Graf Reventlow, “A Syncretisic Enthronement-Hymn 
in Is. 9,1-6,” Usarit- Forschungen 3 (1971) 321-325. 

?3 Sec the discussion of 2:2-5 above. The role of the apparent redactional 
expansions in 2:5, 8:23b and 11:10 in the development of this theme within chap- 
ters 2-12 is noteworthy. 
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pilgrimage of the nations to the light of Yahweh thus emerges as 
an important theme in Isaiah 2-12. 

The conversion of the nations 1s throughout the book of Isaiah an 
expectation of the future.?* However, in one passage within the book 
of Isaiah interest in the pre-eschatological conversion of gentiles 1s 
vividly expressed. In Zsaah 56:1-8 non-Israelites who love the Lord 
and serve him are promised joy in God's house and acceptance at 
his altar (56:3, 6-7).?? Interest in these converts is expressed quite 
strikingly in the description of the temple's ultimate purpose as a 
“house of prayer for all the peoples" (56:7b).?9 It is also evident in 
the implication in 56:6-7 of a participation by these gentiles in the 
priestly service of Yahweh exercised by the Levitical priesthood 
within the nation of Israel (cf. Isa 60:7; 66:21).?7 At the same time, 
the passage utlilizes language and imagery drawn from the escha- 
tological pilgrimage tradition, in order to place these promises to 


4 Other key passages in the book of Isaiah reflecting an expectation of a future 
conversion of the gentiles, which space precludes discussing here, include 14:1-2; 
19:18-25; 25:6-9; 60:1-16; and 66:18-24. 

?5 Tt is widely agreed that 56:1-8, which many interpreters regard as belonging 
to the final editiorial shaping of Third Isaiah, formed an original unit (although 
56:8 may have been an independent oracle added to 56:1-7 at a very early stage). 
On the unity of 56:1-8, see D.W. van Winkle, “Isaiah LVI 1-8,” Society of Biblical 
Literature Seminar Papers 1997 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997) 234-235. 

?6 See further on the universalistic elements within the passage W.A.M. Beuken, 
‚Jesaja (POUT; 4 vols. [ILA-IIIB]; Nijkerk: Callenbach, 1979-1989) IIIA, 30-39; 
Klaus Koenen, Ethik und Eschatologie im Tritojesajabuch (WMANT 62; Neukirchen/ 
Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1990) 27-32; Gregory J. Polan, In the Ways of Justice 
Toward Salvation (New York/Berne/Frankfurt am Main: Lang, 1986) 67-73; Eliza- 
beth Achtemeier, The Community and Message of Isaiah 56-66 (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 
1982) 35-37; George A.F. Knight, The New Israel: A Commentary on the Book of Isaiah 
56-66 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1985) 5-9; cf. G.I. Emmerson, /sarah 56-66 (Shef- 
field: JSOT, 1992) 106-107; van Winkle, “Isaiah LVI 1-8” 239-244; Childs, Isaiah 
458-459. 

27 The promise that foreigners will “be his servants” (D^72y2 19 NNI) and 
"minister to him” (1n392) strongly implies such a priestly function, which most 
likely underlies the reference to the sacrifices offered by these gentiles in 56:7; see 
Roy D. Wells, “‘Isaiah’ as an Exponent of Torah: Isaiah 56.1-8," New Visions of 
Isaiah (eds. Roy F. Melugin and Marvin A. Sweeney; JSOT Supp 214; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1996) 147-148, who speaks of an "implied priesthood of 
aliens" in Isa 56:6-7. Cf. Childs, Zsaiah 542. Both IOIsa-a and LXX Isaiah reflect 
altered readings of Isa 56:6, apparently motivated by discomfort with the implica- 
tion in MT Isa 56:6 that foreigners will share in the priestly service of Yahweh; see 
Dwight W. van Winkle, “An Inclusive Authoritative Text in Exclusive Communi- 
ties,” Writing and Reading the Scroll of Isaiah (eds. C.C. Broyles and Craig A. Evans; 
Leiden: Brill, 1997) 1.423-440. 
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present-day converts within the perspective of a coming ingathering 
of the nations to Zion.?? 

Two important features of this passage should be observed. First, 
the interest in present day converts which the passage reveals never- 
theless does not involve a mission on the part of Israel actively to seek 
gentile converts. The initiative in their conversion does not lie with 
Israel, but with the converts themselves, as evident in the way they are 
described: mr» Jy 07799 2330 ^33. "foreigners who attach themselves 
to Yahweh" (56:6). Second, expectations of a future ingathering of the 
natons and interest in present-day converts, rather than excluding 
one another, appear in this passage to be closely related. In Isaiah 
56:1-8, foreigners who join themselves to the Lord are understood as 
proleptic signs of Yahweh's ultimate purpose of gathering the nations 
to himself (56:7a, 8) and making his temple a “house of prayer for 
all the peoples" (56:7b). 

These conceptions concerning present day converts are in evi- 
dence elsewhere in the Old Testament. Interest in gentile converts is 
evident in the book of Ruth. It is commonly supposed that this book 
describes, not the conversion of Ruth, but merely her migration and 
assimilation into the nation of Israel.?” But a closer reading reveals 
that the migration of Ruth is in the work interpreted theologically 


28 56:7 recalls 11:9-10 (“my holy mountain” Im ^n ] 11:9, 56:7; “peoples” 
[oy] 11:10, 56:7), as well as the vision of the nations gathering to the moun- 
tain of Zion in 2:2-5. Cf. Beuken, Jesaja IIA, 31-32; Marvin A. Sweeney, “The 
Reconceptualization of the Davidic Covenant in Isaiah," Studies in the Book of Isaiah 
(eds. J. van Ruiten and M. Vervenne; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1997) 52; 
Wells, “Torah” 151; and Lohfink, God of Israel 54. As Childs observes, the context 
of 56:7 is thus “explicitly eschatological” (Isaiah 458). Similarly, Isa 56:8 reads: “The 
sovereign Lord declares, who gathers (Yap?) the outcasts of Israel Gas ODN): “I 
will yet gather (ya?) [others i.e. apparently gentiles] to them, in addition to those 
[already] gathered [i.e. Israelites].” This verse, which envisions a future ingather- 
ing of the nations, is most likely linked through literary recurrence to Isa 11:12 
(“he will gather the outcasts of Israel (20V? PNT), and gather (Yap?) the dispersed 
of Judah”). Cf. Sweeney, “Reconceptualization” 52; Wells, “Torah” 151. Isa 56:8 
thus portrays the new Exodus of 11:11-12 as receiving its crowning fulfillment in 
the ingathering of Israel and the gentiles together to Mount Zion. 

29 So Cohen, “Conversion” 38; Feldman, Jew and Gentile 289; Martin-Achard, 
Light 3; Edward F. Campbell, Ruth (Garden City: Doubleday, 1975) 80-82; A.M. 
Hunter, “How Many Gods Had Ruth?" Scottish Journal of Theology 34 (1981) 427-36; 
Bonnie Honig, “Ruth, the Model Emigrée: Mourning and the Symbolic Politics 
of Immigration," Ruth and Esther: A Feminist Companion to the Bible (ed. A. Brenner; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999) 57-64; Tod Linafelt, Ruth (Collegeville, 
MN: Liturgical Press, 1999) 36-37; Goldenberg, Nations 16. 
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as her entry into the covenant of God with Israel.?? Ruth is extolled 
as a gentile who has turned from her gods and her people to the 
God of Israel (1:16-17; 2:11-12), and the detailed account of her 
integration into Israel (2:2; 2:8-13; 2:14-16; 3:1-2; 3:9; 3:11; 4:10- 
13; 4:15; 4:17) carefully develops the theme of her full inclusion in 
the covenant people.?! The implication is that all gentiles who, like 
Ruth, seek refuge under the wings of the God of Israel are accepted 
and richly rewarded by him, and must be warmly welcomed by the 
people of Israel.°* Nevertheless, there is in the book of Ruth, as in 
Isaiah 56:1-8, no indication that the people of Israel are actively to 
seek out such gentile converts. 

In J Kings 8:41-43 Solomon prays that God fulfill the petitions of 
the foreigner who visits Israel in order to pray before the temple. 
The foreigners envisioned here are not necessarily converts, but 
include all gentiles who, hearing of the power of Israel's God, come 
to call upon him for aid.?? The outstanding example of such a for- 
eigner in Kings is Naaman the Syrian, who comes to Israel not as 
a convert but in order to be cured of his leprosy (2 Kings 5:1-14). 
Naaman, however, responds to the miracle of his cleansing with a 
monotheistic confession of exclusive devotion to Yahweh: *Now I 


9? Tn the literary structure of Ruth's speech in 1:16-17 the central and thematic 
element is her avowal “your people will be my people, and your God will be my 
God" (1:16); cf. W.S. Prinsloo, “The Theology of the Book of Ruth,” V7 30 (1980) 
333-34. The affirmation is expressed in terms strongly evocative of the covenant 
(c£. Gen 17:7; Lev 11:45; 26:12; 26:45). Moreover, Ruth's use in her oath of the 
covenantal name Yahweh (1:17) implies renunciation of her ancestral gods (Robert L. 
Hubbard, 7/e Book of Ruth [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1988] 117-18, 120); compare 
Jer 12:16 on the covenantal implications of swearing by Yahweh's name. Boaz's 
description of Yahweh as “the God of Israel, under whose wings you have come 
to seek refuge" (2:12) also implies Ruth's covenantal relationship to Yahweh (cf. Ps 
36:7-10; 91:1-10). C£ Rowley, Faith of Israel 186; Robert L. Hubbard, “Ganzheits- 
denken in the Book of Ruth,” Problems in Biblical Theology (eds. H.T.C. Sun and 
K.L. Eades; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997) 200-201; John Briggs Curtis, "Second 
Thoughts on the Book of Ruth,” Proceedings EGL & MWBS 16 (1996) 146. 

9! Cf. Hubbard, Ruth 156, 162-63, 173-74, 189-90; Daniel L. Smith-Christo- 
pher, *Between Ezra and Isaiah: Exclusion, Transformation, and Inclusion of the 
‘Foreigner’ in Post-Exilic Biblical Theology,” Ethnicity and the Bible (ed. Mark G. 
Brett; Leiden: Brill, 1996) 137. 

32 Cf. Hubbard, Ruth 41-42, 64-65, 67-68, 217, 230, 256; Axenfeld, Propaganda 
21; Peter Theodore Nash, “Ruth: An Exercise in Israelite Political Correctness or a 
Call to Proper Conversion?" The Pitcher Is Broken JSOTS 190; eds. Steven W. Hol- 
loway and Lowell K. Handy; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995) 347-354. 

33 Martin Rehm, Das erste Buch der Könige: Ein Kommentar (Würzburg: Echter 
Verlag, 1979) 97. 
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know that there is no God in all the earth except in Israel!” (2 Kings 
5:15-19).5* The story of Naaman shows that, for the author of Kings, 
the ultimate purpose of God's miraculous acts in behalf of gentiles 
is their conversion.” Similarly in 1 Kings 8:41-43, the purpose of 
God's fulfillment of the foreigner's petition is “that all the peoples 
of the earth may know your name, to fear you, as do your people 
Israel” (8:43).3° Solomon's prayer thus links God's activity in behalf 
of individual gentiles to a future hope for the spread of the knowledge 
of God among all nations. This expectation is echoed in Solomon's 
concluding benediction, where he prays “that all the peoples of the 
earth may know that Yahweh is God; there is no other” (7 Rings 8:60). 
Strikingly, in this passage Solomon prays that the central confession 
of Israel's faith (cf. Deut 4:35; 4:39; 1 Kgs 18:37; 18:39) become the 
faith of all the peoples of the earth (cf. 2 Kgs 5:15; 19:19).?? 

A similarly universalistic thrust pervades the Psalms. Many psalms 
envision a universal reign of God (e.g. 22:27-28; 46:8-10; 66:1-4; 
96:10-13; 97:1, 9; 98:1-9) or of his anointed king (e.g. 2:8-12; 72:8- 
11; 110:1-2; cf. Zech 9:9-10; Mic 5:4-5; Gen 49:10) to the ends of 
the earth. A number of psalms explicitly understand this universal 
kingdom to involve the worship of Yahweh as the true God by people 


34 Cf. the similar confession of the gentile Rahab in Js 2:11: “Yahweh your 
God, he is God in the heavens above and on the earth below." On the conversion 
of Naaman see Richard D. Nelson, First and Second Kings (Atlanta: Knox, 1987) 
176-83; Mordechai Cogan and Hayim Tadmor, Z Kings (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1988) 67-68; Robert L. Cohn, *Form and Perspective in 2 Kings V," VT 33 (1983) 
177-79, 184; Lal Ling Elizabeth Ngan, “2 Kings 5," Review and Expositor 94 (1997) 
591-593; T.R. Hobbs, 2 Kings (Waco: Word, 1985) 65-66, 68-69; Martin Rehm, 
Das zweite Buch der Künige (Würzburg: Echter Verlag, 1982) 64-65; Gwilym H. Jones, 
1 and 2 kings (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1984) 418-19; Bertholet, Stellung 92-93. 
The peculiar view of Cohen that Naaman was monolatrous but not monotheistic 
(“Conversion” 43 [n. 9]) is in flat contradiction to Naaman's confession (2 Kgs 
5:15). The startling claim of Goldenberg that Naaman following his cleansing 
continued his worship of other gods (Nations 17-18) is likewise irreconcilable with 
the text (cf. 2 Kgs 5:17: “Your servant will no more make offering or sacrifice to 
other gods, but to Yahweh only”). 

35 Cf. 2 Kes 5:8, 1 Kgs 17:24; see Nelson, Kings 182. 

36 On this passage, cf. E. Talstra, Solomon's Prayer: Synchrony and Diachrony in the 
Composition of I Kings 8,14-61 (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1993) 121-122; Marc Bret- 
tler, "Interpretation and Prayer: Notes on the Composition of 1 Kings 8:15-53," 
Minhah le-Nahum (JSOTSS 154; eds. M. Brettler and M. Fishbane; Sheffield: JSOT 
Press, 1993) 28-29. 

37 Nelson, Kings 55; Simon J. DeVries, / Kings (Waco: Word, 1985) 126; cf. G. 
Braulik, “Spuren einer Neuarbeitung des deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerkes 
in 1 Kón 8,52-53.59-60," Bib 52 (1971) 27-29. 
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of all nations (e.g. 2:11-12; 22:27-28; 66:1-4; 96:1-10; 97:1; 98:4- 
6).38 In Psalm 67 the purpose of God's blessing upon Israel is that 
all the nations may fear him and know his salvation.?? The gentiles 
in response to this salvation are bidden to praise God (67:4-6 [Eng 
67:3-5]), and the psalmist elsewhere repeatedly summons the nations 
to praise and worship the God of Israel (47:1; 66:1-8; 68:32; 96:1-2, 
7-10; 97:1; 98:4-6; 100:1-2; 117:1; cf. 33:8). As in these passages 
and elsewhere in the Psalms (22:27, 66:4, 86:9, 102:15-16, 21-22), 
the conversion of the nations envisioned in Psalm 67 is an escha- 
tological expectation.*! However, that such an expectation did not 
exclude interest in gentile conversions in the present is shown by 
the deliberate inclusion of gentiles within the cultus of the worship- 
ping community, as evident in several passages (115:9-13, 118:2-4, 
135:19-20).? The way in which present conversions were understood 
to be related to this future expectation is suggested by Psalm 47, 
where the presence of gentiles in the cultus 1s celebrated as a sign 
and earnest of the future ingathering of the nations. As in Isaiah 


99 On the crucial role which the theme of the pilgrimage of the nations plays 
within the literary structure, composition and theology of the Psalter, see Lohfink 
and Zenger, God of Israel, esp. 57-84, 123-190. As Lohfink and Zenger demonstrate, 
a number of psalms not usually associated with the nations' worship of Yahweh 
should also be understood as developing this theme, including Psalms 22-25 (see 
pp. 57-84), Psalm 87 (see pp. 123-160), and Psalm 100 (see pp. 161-190), the latter 
being “the scenic and theological high point" of the section Psalms 93-100, and 
thus of Book IV of the Psalter as a whole (p. 179). 

39 Harald-Martin Wahl, “Psalm 67: Erwägungen zu Aufbau, Gattung und Da- 
tierung,” Bib 73 (1992) 244, 246-47; Walter Beyerlin, /m Licht der Traditionen: Psalm 
LXVII und CXV, Ein Entwicklungszusammenhang (SVT 45; Leiden: Brill, 1992) 4-50; 
Beat Weber, “Psalm LXVII: Anmerkungen zum Text Selbst und zur Studie von 
W. Beyerlin,” VT 43 (1993) 561-563; Hans Joachim Kraus, Theology of the Psalms 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1986) 16; idem, Psalmen 462-63; Weiser, Psalms 475. 

40 The view that these passages are always merely formulaic, and call the gentiles 
to praise only in their capacity as creatures (cf. Allen, Psalms 116-118; Martin- 
Achard, Light 58-59), is untenable in view of such passages as 67:4-6 [Eng 67:3-5] 
and 96:7-10. 

^! Wahl, “Psalm 67” 244, 246; Marvin E. Tate, Psalms 51-100 (Waco: Word, 
1990) 159; Lohfink and Zenger, God of Israel 62-64, 127-160, 161-165, 168-183; 
differently Beyerlin, Traditionen 33-34, 42-44, 49. For the minimalist sense in which 
the term “eschatological” is employed in this study, see p. 61, n. 13 above. 

#2 On these passages sce pp. 37-38 above. 

43 Cf. Kraus, Psalmen 353; Weiser, Psalms 374-79; Jörg Jeremias, Das Königtum 
Gottes in den Psalmen (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1987) 65-68; Wolf- 
gang Faske, “Das Ringen des Volkes um die Stellung der Völker,” SJOT 11 (1997) 
190. On the fusion of cult and eschatology in Psalm 47, see Bent Rosendal, “Gott 
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56:1-8 and Kings, in Psalm 47 present day converts anticipate the 
spreading of the knowledge of God over the earth 1n the time of 
Yahweh's coming reign. 

Yet as in the other texts we have examined, the interest which 
the Psalms display in the conversion of gentiles is not accompanied 
by any indication that converts are actively to be sought. In a num- 
ber of passages the psalmist calls upon his hearers to declare God's 
wonderful deeds among the nations (9:11, 96:3, 105:1-3; cf. 18:49, 
57:9, 108:3). These passages thus “raise the banner of universal 
proclamation and communication.”** But they do not constitute a 
direct command to missionary preaching. 

In the book of Jonah, by contrast, the prophet is commanded to 
preach to the Ninevites (1:1-2; 3:1-2). Moreover, the commission 
of Jonah occurs in the context of a work marked for its interest 
in gentiles and universalistic tenor (cf. esp. 4:2; 4:11; 1:14-16). In 
particular, the description of the sailors’ response to Yahweh's acts 
in 1:14-16 hints at a concern for conversion of gentiles, and this 
in turn enhances the significance of Jonah's preaching activity in 
the work.*? The expectation of a future ingathering of the nations, 


ist Aufgestiegen': Zur Geschichte der Interpretation von Psalm 47," Scandinavian 
Journal of the Old Testament (1/1991) 148-54. In 47:10 (Eng 47:9) the nobles of the 
peoples assemble *as the people of the God of Abraham." The widely held view 
that the MT has been shortened by haplography, and that the original text read 
DIAN NON DY DY (“with the people of the God of Abraham") (so Kraus, Psalmen 
348, et al.) has little plausibility; cf. LXX peta tod 0700, which presumes a Vorlage 
with one Oy, and see Michael D. Goulder, The Psalms of the Sons of Korah (Sheffield: 
JSOT, 1982) 158-59; W.S. Prinsloo, “Psalm 47: Partikularisme en universalism. 
Jahwe is ons koning én koning oor die hele aarde,” Skrif en Kerk 17 (1996) 396. 
The designation “the people of the God of Abraham" identifies the ingathering 
of the nations as the fulfillment of the promise to Abraham of blessing for all 
peoples through him (Gen 12:3; 18:18; 22:18; 26:4; 28:14; Jer 4:2; Ps 72:17). On 
the portrayal in 47:9-10 (Eng 47:8-9) of the “nobles of the peoples" as converts to 
the worship of the one God, and the function of the Abraham traditions in this 
portrayal, see Jeremias, Adnigtum Gottes 67-68; Erich Zenger, “Der Gott Abrahams 
und die Völker: Beobachtungen zu Psalm 47,” Die Väter Israels: Beiträge zur Theologie 
der Patriarchenüberlieferungen im Alten Testament (ed. M. Georg; Stuttgart: Katholisches 
Bibelwerk, 1989) 413-30; Weiser, Psalms 378; and Jutta Hausmann,“ Gott ist König 
über die Völker.’ Der Beitrag von Ps 47 zum Thema Israel und die Völker,” 
Vielseitigkeit des Alten Testaments (eds. J.A. Loader and H.V. Kieweler; Frankfurt am 
Main: Peter Lang, 1999) 97-100. 

+ Kraus, Theology 16; cf. idem, Psalmen 667; Löhr, Missionsgedanke 31-33. 

55 Brief but perceptive discussion in Rosen, Juden und Phönizier 36-37. 

46 While there is in 1:14-16 no explicit conversion of the sailors to monotheistic 
faith in Yahweh (cf. Jack M. Sasson, Yonah [New York: Doubleday, 1990] 24, 140), 
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such as we have seen in Isaiah 2:2-5 and prominently elsewhere in 
the Old Testament, may thus underlie the author’s interest in the 
prophetic ministry of Jonah to the Ninevites. Yet Jonah’s preaching 
campaign itself is not precisely missionary; his proclamation results 
in the repentance of the Ninevites, not their conversion (3:5-10).*7 
There is, in addition, no implication that individual Israelites are to 
follow in Jonah’s footsteps by preaching to the nations.*? The book of 
Jonah, as the other texts we have examined, provides clear evidence 
for an interest in gentiles and their conversion, but no evidence for 
a missionary commission of Israel to bring this about. 


2.3 Conversion of Gentiles in Isaiah 40-55 


Interest in the destiny of the nations, which we have seen appears 
frequently elsewhere in the Old Testament and is an important 


the sailors’ vows and offerings to Yahweh in 1:16 strongly suggests this, in light of 
the striking verbal recurrences between this verse and 1:9 and 2:9-10 (Eng 2:8-9) 
(cf. Isa 19:21). On the significance of the sailors’ vows and offerings to Yahweh, 
cf. K. Dorn, “Israel und die Heidenvölker,” Christentum und nichtchristliche Religionen 
(ed. Harald Wagner; Paderborn: Bonifatius, 1991) 101-104; Jonathan Magonet, 
Form and Meaning: Studies in Literary Techniques in the Book of Jonah (Sheffield: Almond, 
1983) 94-95; Wayne G. Strickland, “Isaiah, Jonah, and Religious Pluralism,” Btb- 
liotheca Sacra 153 (1996) 31-32; Kenneth M. Craig, A Poetics of Jonah (Columbia, 
SC: University of South Carolina, 1993) 94. On the function of the interplay and 
progression of the names of God within the narrative of chapter | in portraying 
the sailors as coming to the knowledge of Yahweh, see Claude Lichtert, *Récit et 
noms de Dieu dans le livre de Jonas," Biblica 84 (2003) 249-50. The suggestion of 
the sailors’ conversion was sufficiently broad to make Josephus uncomfortable and 
induce him to eliminate it from his retelling of the narrative (Ant. 9.209-13). On 
Josephus’ anti-conversion tendencies, see above p. 50. 

#7 The ostensible rationale of Jonah's commission is not a divine purpose for 
the conversion of the nations but the existence of a universal moral standard to 
which God holds all nations accountable; cf. Jer 18:7-10, and see Hans Walter 
Wolff, Studien zum Jonabuch (2nd ed.; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 
1975) 16-18; R.W.L. Moberly, “Preaching for a Response? Jonah's Message to 
the Ninevites Reconsidered,” VT 53 (2003) 158. The occasional characterization 
of Jonah as a missionary (e.g. Rowley, Missionary Message 67-69) is thus far over- 
stated. Rightly Goldsworthy, “Indicative” 8; Blauw, Missionary Nature 33-34, 41; 
Smith-Christopher, “Inclusion” 134-135. The distinction is blurred by Baruch A. 
Levine, *The Place of Jonah in the History of Biblical Ideas," On the Way to Nineveh 
(FS George M. Landes; eds. Stephen L. Cook and S.C. Winter; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1999) 209-215. 

48 Contra Bertholet, Stellung 200-201, Michael E. Thompson, “The Mission of 
Jonah,” ExpTim 105 (1994) 233-236, et al.; as Martin-Achard observes: “There is 
no question here . . . of a preaching mission devolving upon Israel” (Zieht 53). 
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theme throughout the book of Isaiah, is most prominent of all in 
chapters 40-55 of that book. Deutero-Isaiah envisions Yahweh’s 
coming redemption of his people through the New Exodus, and the 
dawning of his eschatological reign over the nations. The fact that 
direct references to “the gentiles" occur over twenty times in these 
chapters illustrates the importance of the nations in Isaiah 40-55. 
Yet the precise nature of the destiny which Isaiah 40-55 envisions 
for the nations has been quite widely disputed. According to the 
traditional view, these chapters represent the supreme expression 
in the Old Testament of a universalisüc concern for the salvation 
of the gentiles, and of a missionary consciousness of the nation of 
Israel.*? Other interpreters have argued that Isaiah 40-55 envisions 


49 Cf. Lohr, Missionssedanke 19-21; P. Volz, Jesaja II (Leipzig: Scholl, 1932) 168- 
69; Rowley, Missionary Message 51, 55-64; Claus Westerman, satah 40-66 (Philadel- 
phia: Westminster, 1969) 100-101; John L. McKenzie, Second Isaiah (Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1968) Ivii, Ixv-Ixvi; D.W. van Winkle, “The Relationship of the 
Nations to Yahweh and to Israel in Isaiah XL-LV,” VT 35 (1985) 446-58; Robert 
G. Boling, “Kings and Prophets, Cyrus and Servant: Reading Isaiah 40-55," Ai 
Baruch Hu (FS Baruch A. Levine; eds. R. Chazan, W.H. Hallo, L.H. Schiffman; 
Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1999) 171-188; David F. Payne, “The Meaning 
of Mission in Isaiah 40-55," Mission and Meaning (eds. A. Billington, T. Lane, M. 
Turner; Carlisle: Paternoster, 1995) 3-11; Christopher T. Begg, “The Peoples and 
the Worship of Yahweh in the Book of Isaiah,” Worship and the Hebrew Bible JSOTSS 
284; eds. M. Patrick Graham, Rick R. Marrs, and Steven L, McKenzie; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1999) 45-55; Chris Wright, “The Old Testament and 
Christian Mission,” Evangel (1996) 39; A.S. Kapelrud, “Second Isaiah and the Suf- 
fering Servant," Hommages à André Dupont-Sommer (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1971) 
297-303. Other scholars, while positing a complex understanding of the nations 
in Isaiah 40-55, nevertheless regard Deutero-Isaiah as envisioning the nations as 
future recipients of salvation; cf. Roy F. Melugin, “Israel and the Nations in Isaiah 
40-55," Problems in Biblical Theology (eds. H.T.C. Sun and K.L. Eades; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1997) 249-264; Chris Franke, “Is DI ‘PC’? Does Israel have most favored 
nation status? Another look at ‘the nations' in Deutero-Isaiah,” Society of Biblical 
Literature Seminar Papers 1999 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1999) 272-291; Michael A. 
Grisanti, "Israel's Mission to the Nations in Isaiah 40-55: An Update," The Master's 
Seminary Journal 9 (1998) 39-61; Hans-Jürgen Hermisson, “Gottesknecht und Gottes 
Knechte,” Geschichte- Tradition- Reflexion (eds. H. Cancik, H. Lichtenberger, P. Schäfer; 
Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1996) 1.43-68; Goldenberg, ‚Nations 24, 26. We may also 
include here those scholars who posit conflicting attitudes regarding the nations in 
Isaiah 40-55, but who regard concern for the salvation of the gentiles and a mission 
of Israel to the nations as present either in the portions of Isaiah 40-55 attributed 
to Deutero-Isaiah himself (Odil Hannes Steck, “Der Gottesknecht als ‘Bund’ und 
"Licht," ZTK90 [1993] 117-34; idem, Gottesknecht und Zion | Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 
1992] 149-72; Ruppert, “Heil” 140-142), in the final stage of redaction (cf. P.E. 
Dion, “L’universalisme religieux dans les differentes couches redactionelles d'Isaie 
40-55,” Bib 51 [1970] 161-82), or in the mature stages of the prophet's thought (cf. 
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only the submission and defeat of the nations and not their conver- 
sion or salvation." Debate has focused on a few pivotal passages, 
where the seemingly universalistic elements of the prophet's message 
appear most prominently. 

In Isaiah 55:5, which climaxes the oracle concerning the covenant 
with David in 55:3-5, gentiles are depicted as running to Israel: 


Behold, you will call a nation you do not know, and a nation which 
does not know you shall run to you, because of the Lord your God, 
the Holy One of Israel, for he has glorified you. 


The passage is somewhat ambiguous, and might be regarded as 
referring merely to the gentiles’ submission to Israel’s future political 
hegemony.?! However, the presence within the passage of elements 
of the eschatological pilgrimage tradition, reflected in Isaiah 2:2-5 
and widely elsewhere, strongly suggests that Isaiah 55:5 involves an 
expectation of gentile conversion.?? 


Carroll Stuhlmueller, *Deutero-Isaiah: Major Transitions in the Prophet's Theology 
and in Contemporary Scholarship," CBQ 42 [1980] 1-29; J. Lindblom, The Servant 
Songs in Deutero-Isaiah: A New Attempt to Solve an Old Problem [Lund: Gleerup, 1951] 
66-68; A. Gelston, “Universalism in Second Isaiah,” 775 43 [1992] 377-98; idem, 
“The Missionary Message of Second Isaiah,” SJT 18 [1965] 308-18). 

90 E.g. R.N. Whybray, The Second Isaiah (Sheffield: JSOT, 1983) 63-65; idem, 
Isaiah 40-66 (London: Oliphants, 1975); Anton Schoors, / Am God Your Saviour: A 
Form- Critical Study of the Main Genres in Is. XL-LV (SVT 24; Leiden: Brill, 1973) 302-303; 
Fredrick Holmgren, With Wings As Eagles. Isaiah 40-55: An Interpretation (Chappaqua, 
NY: Biblical Scholars Press, 1973) 26-70; Harry M. Orlinsky, “The So-Called ‘Servant 
of the Lord’ and 'Suffering Servant! in Second Isaiah," Studies on the Second Part of 
the Book of Isaiah (SVT 14; Leiden: Brill, 1967) 36-50, 97-117; Norman H. Snaith, 
"A Study of the Teaching of the Second Isaiah and Its Consequences," Studies on 
the Second Part of the Book of Isaiah (SVT 14; Leiden: Brill, 1967) 154-65; P.A.H. de 
Boer, Second Isaiah’s Message (OTS 11; Leiden: Brill, 1956) 80-101. 

5! This is the interpretation of B. Lindars, “Good Tidings to Zion’: Interpreting 
Deutero-Isaiah Today," B7RL 68 (1986) 494; Orlinsky, “Servant” 109; D.W. van 
Winkle, “Proselytes in Isaiah XL-LV?: A Study of Isaiah XLIV 1-5,” VT 47 (1997) 
355-357; Holmgren, Wings as Eagles 30-32; and Schoors, God Your Saviour 303. The 
passage refers to the expansion of the Persian empire under Darius, according to 
John D.W. Watts, Isaiah 34-66 (Waco: Word, 1987) 246. 

? Cf. HJ. Hermisson, “Einheit und Komplexität Deuterojesajas: Probleme 
der Redaktionsgeschichte von Jes 40-55," The Book of Isaiah (ed. J. Vermeylen; 
Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1989) 304. The passage is taken by the major- 
ity of expositors as reflecting an expectation of gentile conversion; cf. Westerman, 
Isaiah 40-66 284-286; McKenzie, Second Isaiah 144; Gelston, “Universalism” 386; 
van Rooy, “Nations” 220; Andrew Wilson, The Nations in Deutero-Isaiah (Lewiston: 
Mellen, 1986) 227-228; Steck, Gottesknecht und Zion 158-160, 181. 
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The coming of the light and salvation of God to the nations 1s 
envisioned in Isaiah 51:4-5:?? 


Teaching will go forth from me, 

and I will establish my justice for a light to the peoples. 
My righteousness 1s near, my salvation has gone forth, 
and my arms will bring about justice for the peoples. 
For me the coastlands will wait, 

and in my arm they will put their hope. 


The universalistic character of this passage is widely recognized.?* 
However, it 1s occasionally argued that the passage refers to an act 
of retributive judgement rather than deliverance, which the gentiles 
await with dread.?? The latter interpretation highlights the appar- 
ent ambiguity of expressions in these verses such as *my arms will 
judge the peoples" (108v» Day mm), which might seemingly be 
taken in either sense. However, from a tradition-historical perspec- 
tive, this and other elements in the passage are clearly related to the 
eschatological pilgrimage tradition which we have seen reflected in 
Isaiah 2:2-5, Psalm 67, and elsewhere, where the nations stream to 
the mountain of God (Isa 2:2-3; cf. 51:5b), torah goes forth from 
Zion (Isa 2:3; cf. 51:4b), and God renders judgement in behalf of 
the peoples (Isa 2:4; cf. 51:4-5).°° In this tradition, Yahweh's “torah” 
(3n) and “justice” (0995) refer to the revelation and enactment of 
his redemptive will for the peoples (Isaiah 2:3-4; cf. Psalm 67:3-5 
[=Eng 67:2-4]; 96:7-13; 98:4-9).°’ This is accordingly, in light of this 


53 There is general consensus that Isa 51:1-52:12 forms a literary unit. However, 
51:4-5 1s frequently regarded as a later interpolation within this section; see e.g. 
Schoors, God Your Saviour 155-56; and Westerman, Isaiah 40-66 235. 

54 The passage envisions the gentiles’ salvation, according to van Winkle, “Rela- 
tionship” 447-48; Schoors, God Your Saviour 155-57; Beuken, Jesaja IIB, 112-115; 
Wilson, ‚Nations 257-59; McKenzie, Second Isaiah 125; Gelston, “Universalism” 391- 
96; Begg, “Worship” 47-48; Childs, /saiah 402; Westerman, Isaiah 40-66 235; van 
Rooy, “Nations” 220-221; Rosen, Juden und Phónizier 27-28. 

°° Cf. Snaith, “Second Isaiah” 165, 191-92; Whybray similarly understands 
these verses in terms of the salvation only of Israel and the imposition of God's 
sovereign rule upon the nations (Isaiah 40-66 155-56). Holmgren understands the 
passage in terms of deliverance, but interprets “nations” and “coastlands” to refer 
to Jews living in gentile lands (Wings as Eagles 161-65). 

56 Cf. Gelston, “Universalism” 393; Lohfink, God of Israel 47; Wilson, Nations 
257-259. 

77 Beyerlein, Traditionen 23-32; Jeremias, Königtum Gottes 129, 136; Weber, “Psalm 
LXVII” 563. 
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tradition-historical background, the sense in which these expressions 
are to be understood in Isaiah 51:4-5. 

Moreover, from a literary standpoint (whatever the diachronic 
relationship of Isaiah 2:2-5 and 51:4-5 may have been within the 
composition of the book of Isaiah, which is disputed), Isaiah 51:4- 
5 clearly echoes the vision of the nations gathering to Zion in the 
book's opening oracle in 2:2-5. A dense pattern of recurrences link Isa 
51:4-5 to the book's opening oracle and its depiction of the teaching, 
justice and light of Yahweh for the nations.?? The attitude of trust 
in Yahweh reflected in the words of the gentiles in Isa 2:3 is here 
expressed in the words “and in my arm they will put their hope” 
(51:5). The verb 9m (“put their hope”) is always used of hopeful 
expectation, never of dread, and characteristically of the trust-filled 
hope in him to which Yahweh calls his people Israel (cf. Ps 31:24 
[Eng 31:25]; 33:18, 22; 69:3 [Eng 69:4]; 119:43, 74, 81, 114, 147; 
130:7). The use within 51:4-5 of eschatological pilgrimage traditions, 
and the literary connection of Isaiah 51:4-5 to 2:2-5 within the final 
redactional shaping of the book of Isaiah, are both unmistakable. 
The passage envisions a future conversion of the nations. 

In Jsaiah 45:22-23, the nations are directly addressed and exhorted 
to turn to God: 


Turn to me and be saved, all the ends of the earth! For I am God, 
and there is no other. By myself I have sworn, the word has gone 
forth from my mouth in righteousness and will not turn back, that to 
me every knee will bow, every tongue pledge faith. 


This invitation occurs within the context of Isaiah 44:24-45:25, 
which announces Yahweh's coming redemption of his people through 
Cyrus.?? The passage 45:18-25 is couched in the form of a trial 
speech against the nations.9? In 45:20-21 the recurrence of the terms 
“God/god” and “save” contrast idols that cannot deliver with the true, 
saving God.?! Throughout Isaiah 40-55, the obligation of exclusive 
devotion to Yahweh incumbent upon Israel on the basis of the Mosaic 


58 Cf. “teaching will go forth” (51:4, 2:3); “justice” (51:4; 2:4); “peoples” (51:4-5; 
2:2,4); “bring about justice” (51:5; 2:4); “light” (51:4; 2:5). 

59 Cf. Childs, Isaiah 344-356. 

99 Schoors, God Your Saviour 234; J.W. Olley, “Notes on Isaiah XXXII 1, XLV 
19, 23 and LXIII 1,” VT 33 (1985) 450. 

9! Knut Holter, “The Wordplay on 9x (“God”) in Isaiah 45, 20-21,” Scandanavian 
Journal of the Old Testament 7 (1993) 88-98. 
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covenant (e.g. 43:10-13; 48:4-5; cf. Isa 2:6-11; 17:4-11; 30:22; 57:3- 
13; 65:2-12; Ex 20:3-6; Jer 2:2-13; Hos 13:4) is expressly applied to 
the gentiles as well, as a consequence of Yahweh's unique identity 
as the only true God (e.g. Isa 41:24; 44:9-11; 45:16; cf. Isa 2:12-21; 
16:12; 21:9; 37:15-20; 66:22-24; Ps 33:8-9).? Previously in Isaiah 
40-55, the outcome of this universal claim 1s judgement upon the 
nations (cf. 41:24; 44:9-11; 45:16). However, in Isaiah 45:20-22, the 
claim expressed in 45:21 that Yahweh alone is God leads in 45:22, 
remarkably, to an invitation to conversion.9?? 

Isaiah 45:22 summons the nations to turn from 1dols to the true God 
and be saved.°* The passage is unique, in that it is the only invitation 
to conversion directly addressed to gentiles in the Old "Testament Di 
It is sometimes suggested that “the ends of the earth" addressed in 
45:22 are not gentiles but Jews scattered among the nations.°® The 
suggestion 1s hardly plausible. As noted above, both form and content 
of Isaiah 45:18-25 show it to be a trial speech against the nations; 
this identifies the “fugitives of the nations" (45:20) and “ends of the 
earth” (45:22) to which it is addressed as gentiles.®’ 


62 Wilson, Nations 186-92; cf. Roy F. Melugin, “Israel and the Nations in Isaiah 
40-55," Problems in Biblical Theology (FS Roy Knierim; eds. Henry T. Sun, Keith 
L. Eades, James M. Robinson, and Garth L. Moller; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1997) 260-261. 

53 This invitation is “astonishing and unexpected, going beyond anything so 
far seen in Second Isaiah” (Childs, Jsaiah 355). 

6t Here, as in 51:4-5 and elsewhere in Deutero-Isaiah, Yahweh’s “salvation” 
(yw?) for the nations is not to be understood anachronistically, but within the con- 
text of of the new Exodus, the hope of Israel’s national restoration, and Yahweh's 
coming reign over all the kingdoms of the earth. 

65 On Isa 45:22-23 as an invitation to conversion, cf. McKenzie, Second Isaiah 84; 
Westerman, /saiah 40-66 176; Aalen, Licht 89-90; van Rooy, “Nations” 220; Childs, 
Isaiah 355; Steck, Gottesknecht 159; Ruppert, “Heil” 138-139, 144. The best recent 
discussion of the passage is found in Gelston, “Universalism” 386-91. Whybray's 
contention that “be saved” Dugem) in 45:22 “means simply that the whole world will 
acknowledge Yahweh’s triumphant vindication of his people Israel” (Isaiah 40-66 
112) 1s clearly special pleading; only a few verses before (the only other occurrence 
in Isaiah 40-55), the Niph'al of yv» clearly denotes deliverance, where it is declared 
that “Israel has been saved by the Lord” (45:17). 

66 Cf. Whybray, Second Isaiah 64; D.E. Hollenberg, “Nationalism and ‘The 
Nations’ in Isaiah XL-LV,” VT 19 (1969) 31-32; similarly Schoors, God Your Sav- 
tour 236; Martin-Achard, Light 16-17; Snaith, “Second Isaiah” 160, 185-186. This 
interpretation is regarded as “possible” by Holmgren (Wings as Eagles 41-42). 

57 Tsaiah 45:18-25 is in form a trial speech (Schoors, God Your Saviour 234). These 
are of two types in Isaiah 40-55, trial speeches against Israel and trial speeches 
against the nations. The trial speeches against Israel (42:18-25; 43:22-28; 50:1-3) 
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The conversion of the nations elsewhere in Isaiah, as we have 
seen, is an expectation of the future (2:2-5; 11:9-10; 51:4-5; 55:5), 
and 45:18-25 envisions the response of the nations to Yahweh's com- 
ing redemption of his people through a new Exodus (44:24-45:25). 
In this wider literary context, the invitation to conversion in 45:22 
does not function as an actual appeal to gentiles, but rather, like the 
invitations to praise and worship Yahweh addressed to gentiles in 
the Psalms (e.g. 66:4; 67:4-6; 96:1-2, 7-10; 98:4-6), anticipates the 
inauguration of Yahweh's universal reign, when the nations will 
turn to the God of Jacob (cf. 2:3; 51:4-5; Ps 66:1-8; 67:1-7; 86:9; 
102:15-16, 21-22). This is made clear by the following verse, which 
envisions a coming universal homage to God among all the peoples 
of the earth (45:23, “to me every knee will bow, every tongue will 
pledge faith”). The concentric structure of the stanza 45:22-25 marks 
this universal worship as the central element within the passage DÉI 
The homage in 45:23 is depicted as absolutely universal (“every knee 

. every tongue"), and 45:24 envisions that Yahweh will reveal 
his divine identity to the nations through both the deliverance of 
those who come to him (45:24a) and judgement on the rebellious 
(45:24b).°° However, the setting of this vision within the context of 
the invitation to conversion in 45:22 (cf. 45:24a) throws the accent, 
not upon judgement, but upon the salvation of the nations. 


justify the judgement of exile inflicted upon Israel by God. In the trial speeches 
against the nations (41:1-5; 41:21-29; 43:8-13; 44:6-8; 45:18-25) the issue in dispute 
is Yahweh’s claim to be the one and only God, against the claims of idols (Schoors, 
God Your Saviour 181-245). That Isa 45:18-25 is a trial speech against the nations 
is not disputed, but the obvious consequences of this fact for the identification of 
its addressees are curiously enough not always appreciated. Moreover, the phrase 
DD ag (“fugitives of the nations") is most naturally understood in a partitive 
sense; cf. the parallel phrase in Judges 12:4-5, and see Gelston, “Universalism” 
386-87. 

68 Kenneth E. Bailey, “Inverted Parallelisms’ and ‘Encased Parables’ in Isaiah 
and Their Significance for Old Testament and New Testament Translation and 
Interpretation,” Literary Structure and Rhetorical Strategies in the Hebrew Bible (eds. LJ. 
Regt, J. de Waard and J.P. Fokkelman; Assen: Eisenbrauns, 1996) 22-23. 

59 Cf. Beuken, Jesaja IIA, 257; Childs, Isaiah 356. This is a consistent theme in 
Isaiah 40-66: cf. 60:10-12; 66:23-24. “In the prophetic vision of the future there 
remain those who do not share in the blessing, even though the promise is for all 
humanity? (Childs, Zsarah 379). On the compatibility of expectations of judgement 
and conversion of the gentiles in Jewish thought, see chapter three below. 
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We have seen that in Isaiah 40-55, as elsewhere in Isaiah, the con- 
version of the nations is portrayed as a future divine work in which 
Israel plays little or no active role. In Second Isaiah, the conversion 
of the nations is the fruit of the new Exodus, the coming of Yahweh 
to Zion, and the inauguration of his eschatological reign. However, 
in a number of passages Second Isaiah also highlights a figure whom 
Yahweh describes as his servant, and to whom the conversion of the 
nations is entrusted (42:1-9; 49:1-6 [7-13]; 50:4-11; 52:13-53:12; cf. 
61:1-3). In the so-called “Servant Songs,” as is widely recognized, 
the message of Second Isaiah regarding the destiny of the nations 
reaches its climax. 

Discussion of the complex literary, historical and interpretive 1ssues 
surrounding the Servant Songs is beyond the scope of this study.’° 
The abundance of thematic and literary connections which link the 
Servant Songs to one another and to the rest of Isaiah 40-55, sup- 
port the long-held consensus that these Songs comprise a clearly 
demarcated series of poems within Isaiah 40-55, as well as the more 
controversial view that, whatever the history of their composition, 
these poems must not be interpreted in isolation, but within the 
context of Second Isaiah as a literary whole.’! The precise delimita- 
tion of the first three Songs varies slightly among interpreters; the 
parameters of the Songs assumed here (42:1-9; 49:1-6; 50:4-11; 52:13- 
53:12) follows Antti Laato’s analysis of the compositional structure 
of Isaiah 40-55.7? 


70 The most recent survey of the immense scholarly literature on the Servant 
Songs is found in Herbert Haag, Der Gottesknecht bei Deuterojesaja (Darmstadt: Wis- 
senschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1985). Older but still standard surveys are H.H. 
Rowley, “The Servant of the Lord in the Light of Three Decades of Criticism," 
The Servant of the Lord and Other Essays (2nd ed.; London: Blackwell, 1965) 3-60, 
and Christopher R. North, The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah (2"* ed.; London: 
Oxford, 1956). 

7! On the literary features and unity of dramatic movement which connect 
the Servant Songs together, see Bernd Janowski, “Er trug unsere Sünden: Jes 53 
und die Dramatik der Stellvertretung,” Der leidende Gottseknecht: Jesaja 53 und seine 
Wirkungsgeschichte (eds. B. Janowski and P. Stuhlmacher; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 
1996) 32-33; Henning Graf Reventlow, “Basic Issues in the Interpretation of Isaiah 
40-55," Jesus and the Suffering Servant: Isaiah 53 and Christian Origins (ed. William H. 
Bellinger, Jr. and William R. Farmer; Harrisburg: Trinity, 1998) 23-26. On the 
function of the Songs within the wider literary context of Second Isaiah, see Beuken, 
Jesaja IIA, 106-133; IIB, 11-30, 183-241. 

72 “The Composition of Isaiah 40-55," JBL 109 (1990) 207-228. 
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Many scholars delimit the first Servant Song to Isaiah 42:1-4, 
regarding 42:5-9 as an independent oracle. However, while perhaps 
originally independent oracles, in their final redactional context Isaiah 
42:1-4 and 42:5-9 are clearly closely related.” The key element in the 
description of the Servant in the first stanza (42:1-4), as its structure 
shows, is that he will bring forth justice (oan) to the nations (42:1b, 
3b, 4b)."* The conclusion of the stanza through parallelism associates 
this with the Servant’s teaching or instruction (ry, 42:4b) in which 
the coastlands will put their hope (2t», 42:4b). It has been supposed 
that VAYN here refers to God's retribution against the nations, and 
i? to a verdict of condemnation, which the gentiles await (2) 
only with fear.” Other interpreters have understood 09V» in these 
verses as Yahweh's sovereign rule over the nations, and NN as the 
announcement of that rule.” Such readings are hardly convincing. 
From a tradition-historical standpoint, the depiction of the Servant 
in 42:1-4 draws heavily on language and imagery associated with 
the eschatological pilgrimage of the nations (cf. Isa 2:2-5; 51:4-5; 
Psalm 67:3-5 [Eng 67:2-4], 96:7-13; 98:4-9). As we have seen, these 
motifs reflect traditions of conversion, and describe the salvific and 
illumining activity of Yahweh on behalf of the nations. The verb 5t» 
with which the stanza closes expresses the trust-filled hope of the 
nations in Yahweh, and thus brings these motifs to a remarkable and 
climactic conclusion." Moreover, within the literary presentation of 
the book of Isaiah in its final form, a striking number of thematic 
and lexical connections link 42:1-4 to Isaiah 2:2-5, and thus portray 
the Servant's work as bringing about the conversion of the nations 
envisioned in that programmatic passage.’® As such the Servant’s 


73 Cf. Childs, Isaiah 326. 

7* The Servant’s task of bringing justice to the nations frames the stanza at its 
beginning (42:1b) and close (42:4b), and stands at its center (42:3b). On the crucial 
place of this motif of the first Song within the development of the theme of Yahweh's 
justice in Isa 40-42, see Beuken, Jesaja ILA, 106-119; Childs, Zsaiah 323-325. 

75 So Snaith, “Second Isaiah" 164-65. 

76 Whybray, Isaiah 40-66 72-73; idem, Second Isaiah 65; cf. J. Blenkinsopp, “Second 
Isaiah— Prophet of Universalism,” 7SOT 41 (1988) 90. 

77 Beuken, Jesaja ITA, 116. See the discussion of the verb 9m? above, p. 75. 

78 Cf. *Sustice"/ bring about justice" (42:1,3,4; 2:4); “teaching” (42:4; 2:3); “bring 
forth" /*go forth" (42:1,3; 2:3); “nations” (42:1; 2:2,4; cf. 42:6); “in his teaching 
... put their hope"/* Come, let us go up. . . and he will teach” (42:4; 2:3). Cf. 
also “people”/“peoples” (42:5-6; 2:3-4); “walk” (42:5; 2:3); “light” (42:6; 2:5). Cf. 
Lohfink, God of Israel 46-47; Begg, “Worship” 46. 
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activity 1s also presented, within the final redactional shaping of the 
book, in relation to the vision of salvation for the peoples in Isaiah 
51:4-5.7? In Isaiah 2:2-5 and 51:4-5, as we have seen, the justice 
(vaVn, 51:4-5; cf. 2:4) and teaching (nn, 51:4b; 2:3) which God 
will bring to the gentiles, and their response of trust and hope (N, 
51:5b; cf. 2:3), describe the activity of God for the conversion of 
the nations. Isaiah 42:1-4 thus describes, as the great majority of 
interpreters have recognized, the divine salvation and truth which 
the gentiles are to receive through the Servant.®? 

The second stanza (42:5-9) in its opening strophe grounds the 
Servant's mission to the nations, as we saw Isa 45:21 (cf. 45:18) did 
the call to conversion at 45:22, in Yahweh’s unique identity as the 
creator of all the peoples of the earth (42:5). The phrase “covenant 
of the people" (Dy m33) in 42:6 has received various interpretations. 
Elsewhere in Isaiah 40-55 the word by in the singular normally refers 
to Israel, and a number of interpreters take the word in this phrase 
as referring to the Jewish nation.?! However, that the word here 
has a collective sense and refers to the gentiles is clear from 1) the 
contextual link with the preceding use of the word in 42:5, where it 
refers to all the people on earth—oy in 42:6 takes up Oy in the verse 
preceding and thus means *a covenant with the people on earth"; 
2) the synonymous parallelism with 0° ÙN, “a light to the gentiles"; 
and 3) the context of the entire first Servant passage, in which the 
mission of the Servant is throughout to the gentiles (cf. 42:1b; 42:4b; 
42:8). Dy in 42:6 thus refers to all the peoples of the earth, as most 
interpreters have recognized.?? While several alternative meanings 


79 Motifs linking 42:1-4 to 51:4-5 include: “justice” (42:1,3,4; 51:4); “teaching” 
(42:4; 51:4); “bring forth” /“go forth” (42:1,3; 51:4); “coastlands” (42:4; 51:5); “put 
their hope” (42:4; 51:5); cf. *people"/" peoples" (42:6; 51:4); “light to the nations/ 
peoples” (42:6; 51:4). Cf. Beuken, Jesaja HA, 116. 

90 Cf. McKenzie, Second Isaiah 37-38; Wilson, Nations 257; Aalen, Licht 91-93; 
van Rooy, “Nations” 221; Steck, “Gottesknecht” 121-25; Beuken, Jesaja ILA, 116- 
126; Melugin, “Nations” 254; idem, “The Servant, God's Call, and the Structure 
of Isaiah 40-48,” SBL 1991 Seminar Papers (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991) 26; Payne, 
*Mission in Isaiah" 7-8; B. Renaud, *La Mission du Serviteur en Is 42,1-4," Revue 
des sciences religieuses 64 (1990) 106-108; Hyun Chul Paul Kim, “An Intertextual 
Reading of ‘A Crushed Reed’ and ‘A Dim Wick’ in Isaiah 42.3," 7507 83 (1999) 
113-124; Begg, “Worship” 45-46; Janowski, “Stellvertretung” 32. 

9! E.g. Orlinsky, “Servant” 107-11; Snaith, “Second Isaiah" 157-59; Holmgren, 
Wings as Eagles 66-68. 

#2 McKenzie, Second Isaiah 39; Gelston, “Universalism” 394; Westerman, Isaiah 
40-66 100; Childs, /saiah 326; Wilson, Nations 260-61; van Winkle, “Relationship” 
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for 1°72 in this passage have been proposed,?? it is more likely that 
the word here retains its usual sense of “covenant.” The Servant is 
thus depicted in this passage as the embodiment of God's redemp- 
tive covenant with all humanity.?* The phrase “light to the nations? 
in 42:6 is clearly related, within the final composition of the book 
of Isaiah, to the imagery of light associated with the conversion of 
gentiles in Isaiah 2:2-5, 8:23b-9:1, and 51:4-5.°° The first Servant 
Song thus takes up and develops this key theme within the book of 
Isaiah, associating the Servant's activity as a light to the gentiles with 
the conversion of the nations envisioned in these passages. 

This and other themes of the first Song are taken up in the second 
Servant passage (Isaiah 49:1-6). The second Song has a threefold reca- 
pitulating structure, in which the key themes of 49:1-4 are repeated 
in 49:5 and again in 49:6.° As in the first Song, the gentiles are 
the central focus. The Song 1s addressed to the peoples in the far 
off coastlands (49:1), and references to the gentiles in the opening 
and closing strophes frame the oracle (49:1, 49:6). The Servant’s 


454-56; Aalen, Licht 92; Whybray, Isaiah 40-66 74-75 (differently idem, Second Isaiah 
65); Ruppert, “Heil” 143. 

55 E.g. D.R. Hillers, “‘Berit ‘am’: Emancipation of the People,” JBL 97 (1978) 
175-82; H. Torczyner, “Presidential Address,” 7POS 16 (1936) 7 (“splendor of the 
peoples”). Whybray (Isaiah 40-66 74-75) interprets the term of “obligations” imposed 
upon the nations by the servant, following the explanation of the word adopted by 
E. Kutsch, “Gesetz und Gnade: Probleme des alttestamentlichen Bundesbegriffs,” 
KAW 79 (1967) 18-35; for criticism of Kutsch's view, see Hillers, “Emancipation” 
175-76; M. Weinfeld, “Covenant vs. Obligation,” Bib 56 (1975) 124-25. 

5* [n contrast to Whybray's interpretation of 23 in 42:6 as involving obligations 
forcibly imposed by the Servant on the nations (see previous note), the parallelism 
in 42:6 of 1573 (“covenant”) with Wn (“light”), and the description of the servant in 
42:1-4, would rather suggest that the word refers to a self-obligation of the Servant 
by which the nations benefit; see van Winkle, “Relationship” 456; Wilson, Nations 
260-62; Ruppert, “Heil” 143; Kim, "Isaiah 42.3” 116-124. 

55 Cf, “light” (42:6; 2:5; 51:4; cf. 9:1); “nations” (42:6; 2:2,4; cf. 8:23); “people”/ 
"peoples" (42:5-6; 2:3-4; 51:4; cf. 9:1). See above, pp. 61-62, 64-65, 75. 

99 Francis Landy, “The Construction of the Subject and the Symbolic Order: 
A Reading of the Last Three Suffering Servant Songs," Among the Prophets: Language, 
Image and Structure in the Prophetic Writings (ed. Philip R. Davies and David J.A. Clines; 
JSOTS 144; Sheffield; JSOT, 1993) 64-68; cf. Beuken, Jesaja IIB, 22-23. 

87 The verbs addressed to the nations in 49:1 when paired denote giving heed 
to a message from the heart (c£. 1 Sam 15:22; Jer 6:10; Zech 1:4; Isa 32:3; 43:23). 
Thus the address in 49:1 is not merely formulaic, but calls upon the gentiles to 
respond in faith to the Servant's message (cf. 42:4b “in his teaching the coastlands 
will put their hope”). Cf. also the invitation to conversion in 45:22, and the invita- 
tions to praise and worship Yahweh addressed to the gentiles in the Psalms (e.g. 
66:4; 67:4-6; 96:1-2, 7-10; 98:4-6). 
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mission involves a powerful prophetic activity for the nations (49:2, 
“he made my mouth a sharp sword”; cf. 42:4b “his teaching").9? The 
dramatic movement of the poem centers in the dissonance between 
the glory of God to be revealed in the Servant (49:3) and the vanity 
and fruitlessness of his labors which the Servant experiences (49:4). 
The recapitulation of 49:4 (“my strength”) in 49:5 (“my God is my 
strength”) discloses the Servant’s trust that in his weakness the power 
of God is at work. This leads to the final recapitulation and the 
climax of the poem in 49:6: the Servant will not only restore Israel, 
but will be a “light to the nations," bringing Yahweh's salvation to 
the ends of the earth (49:6b). 

To be sure, some interpreters have suggested that “the nations" 
in this passage does not refer to gentiles, but to Israelites scattered 
among them.®? Others have thought that the passage contemplates 
only the salvation of Israel, which will be reported to the ends of 
the earth, startling and bedazzling the nations as a bright light.?? 
However, as the great majority of interpreters have recognized, the 
passage envisions the coming of salvation for all peoples through the 
Servant.?! This interpretation is strongly supported by the parallel- 
ism of “light” and “salvation” in 49:6. From a semantic standpoint, 
it is also supported by the occurrence elsewhere in Isaiah 40-55 of 
the very similar phrase 0?» VN in conjunction with traditional 
conversion imagery and with clear reference to the salvation of the 
nations (Isa 51:4-5).? On a literary level, the phrase “light to the 
nations” is a direct literary echo of the identical phrase in the first 
Servant Song (42:6), and also recalls, within the final redactional 
shape of the book, the use of light imagery elsewhere in Isaiah with 
reference to the salvation of the nations (Isa 2:5; 9:1; 51:4, “light to 
the peoples").?? Similarly, the phrase “salvation to the ends of the 


88 Cf. Childs, Isaiah 383; Beuken, Jesaja IIB, 16-17. 

89 Holmgren, Wings as Eagles 54-59. 

99 So Snaith, *Second Isaiah" 155-57; Orlinsky, *Servant" 99-102; cf. de Boer, 
Message 92. Whybray similarly interprets the light which comes to the gentiles only 
of their forced acknowledgement of Yahweh's universal sovereignty (Isaiah 40-66 
139; cf. p. 75; Second Isaiah 67). 

9! Cf. McKenzie, Second Isaiah 105-106; Westerman, Isaiah 40-66 211-12; van 
Winkle, “Relationship” 452-54; Aalen, Licht 92-93; van Rooy, “Nations” 222; Steck, 
“Gottesknecht” 123; Beuken, Jesaja IIB, 26-27; Melugin, “Nations” 257; Begg, 
“Worship” 47; Childs, Zsaiah 385; Janowski, “Stellvertretung” 32. 

92 See the discussion above, pp. 74-75. 

93 See the discussions above, pp. 61-62, 64-65, 75, 81. Cf. Clements, “Light” 67-69; 
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earth" echoes the invitation to conversion in 45:22: “Turn to me and 
be saved, all the ends of the earth" ‘The Servant will not only restore 
the remnant of Israel (49:5-6a), but God will also make him a light 
for the conversion and salvation of the gentiles (49:6b). 

As we have seen, while interest in gentile conversion is frequent 
in the Old Testament, this nowhere involves the idea of a calling, 
command or mission to bring about the conversion of the nations. 
By contrast, in Isaiah 49:1-6, as in 42:1-9, the Servant is portrayed 
as commissioned to bring the light of Yahweh's salvation to the 
gentiles.?* The Servant “is called to an active missionary voca- 
tion . . . to the heathen.”® The Servant's “mission as a light to the 
nations forms the true climax of his divine calling as servant to the 
God of all creation.” The consciousness of mission for the nations 
present here is not present in any of the other passages we have 
examined, and is in fact unique in the Old Testament.? Moreover, 
the mission of the Servant involves an active vocation of verbal 
proclamation to the gentiles (42:4b; 49:2; cf. 50:4; 2:3).? This too 
1s unique in the Hebrew Bible. While the Psalms, as we have seen, 
call upon Israel to declare the praises of God among the gentiles, 
only in the Servant Songs do we encounter an explicit commission 
to prophetic activity whose aim is the conversion of the nations. 
However, this does not involve in the Songs the concept of a present 
obligation or mission to the surrounding nations. Rather, in Isaiah 
40-55 the mission of the Servant occurs in the context of Yahweh's 


Childs, /saiah 382-383. Note the dense concentration of echoes of 2:2-5 in 49:6: 
“nations” (2:2, 4), “Jacob” (2:3, 5), “light” (2:5). 

9* Cf. McKenzie, Second Isaiah 104-106; Renaud, “Mission” 101-113; Melugin, 
“Nations” 254, 257; Kapelrud, “Second Isaiah” 301-302; Blauw, Missionary Nature 
31-32, 39. 

9 North, Suffering Servant 73. 

% Childs, Isaiah 385. 

97 Cf. Aalen, Licht 89-93; Rowley, Missionary Message, 51, 55-64; Blauw, Mis- 
stonary .Nature 31, 39-40. 

95 Cf. Reventlow, “Basic Issues" 30: “the commission the Servant received in 
the first two Songs . . . was an active mission to be effected by the word.” See also 
Ruppert, “Heil” 140-141; Motyer, Isaiah 383: *. . . the Servant is described . . . as 
a Spirit-endowed agent of divine revelation for whose teaching earth waits." Yah- 
weh's Servant is "sein activer Zeuge, der durch seine Verkündigung die heilsame 
Rechtsordnung Jahwes bis an die Enden der Erde aufrichtet” (H.-J. Hermisson, 
“Das vierte Gottesknechtslied im deuterojesajanischen Kontext," Der leidende Got- 
tesknecht: Jesaja 53 und seine Wirkungsgeschichte [eds. B. Janowski and P. Stuhlmacher; 
Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1996] 22). 
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coming redemption of his people through the New Exodus. Within 
the context of Second Isaiah, the Servant's mission is an eschatological 
event, involving the conversion of the nations in the impending time 
of Yahweh's new world order and coming reign over the kingdoms 
of the earth. 

The fourth Servant Song (Jsaiah 52:13-53:12) constitutes the cli- 
max and culmination of the four Servant poems within the literary 
context of Isaiah 40-55.°° Discussion of the many issues surrounding 
the fourth Servant Song, the most controversial passage in the Old 
Testament, as well as of its function within the literary context of 
Isaiah 40-55, are both beyond the scope of this study. The analysis 
here will merely focus on some of the poem's key features, with 
special attention to the relationship of the nations to the Servant's 
activity in this Song. 

Although there is some disagreement among interpreters regard- 
ing the details of the poem's structure, there is virtual unanimity 
that the basic arrangement of the passage consists of a threefold 
concentric structure, in which two divine oracles concerning the 
suffering and exaltation of the Servant at the opening (52:13-15) and 
closing (53:10-12 [or 53:11c-12]) of the poem frame the confession 
of those who have received redemption through the Servant's suf- 
ferings at the poem's center (53:1-9 [or 11b]).? A variety of literary 
repetitions link the divine oracles at the opening and closing of the 
Song and confirm their inclusive function.!?! “The framing effect of 
the ‘divine speech’ at the beginning and end of the Song is further 
enhanced by the contrast between the language of exaltation in the 
frame (52:13-15; 53:10-12) and the language of humiliation in the 


° The opening words of the fourth Song (52:13a) echo the opening of the 
first Song (42:1a); cf. Reventlow, “Basic Issues” 25; Childs, Jsaiah 412; Janowski, 
“Stellvertretung” 31-32. This and other literary connections give the Servant Songs 
"the impressive unity of a great cathedral" (North, Suffering Servant 188). 

100 See for example Anthony R. Ceresko, “The Rhetorical Strategy of the 
Fourth Servant Song (Isaiah 52:13-53:12): Poetry and the Exodus-New Exodus," 
CBQ 56 (1994) 50-51; Childs, Zsaiah 411; Janowski, “Stellvertretung” 37; Beuken, 
Jesaja IIB, 197-200; Claus Westerman, Isaiah 40-66 (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1969) 255; Ronald Bergey, “The Rhetorical Role of Reiteration in the Suffering 
Servant Poem (Isa 52:13-53:12),” JETS 40 (1997) 177-178; Lothar Ruppert, “Mein 
Knecht, der gerechte, macht die Vielen gerecht, und ihre Verschuldungen—er 
trägt sie (Jes 53,11)’: Universales Heil durch das stellvertretende Strafleiden des 
Gottesknechtes?" Biblische Zeitschrift 40 (1996) 3-4. 

101 For these, see Ceresko, “Strategy” 51; Bergey, “Rhetorical Role” 186. 
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intervening verses (53:1-9).”!° The concentric structure of the Song 


highlights the central portion (53:1-9), in which the emphasis is on 
the Servant’s sufferings. 

Many scholars also recognize within 53:1-9 a concentric arrange- 
ment highlighting the central verses 53:4-6.!0? These verses disclose 
the hidden redemptive purpose in the Servant’s sufferings: “he was 
wounded for our transgressions” (53:5). ‘This conception of the Ser- 
vant’s vicarious suffering, which is without parallel elsewhere in the 
Hebrew Bible, is clearly, in view of its emphasis within the central 
section (53:4-6), and its repetition throughout the remainder of the 
poem (53:8, 53:10-12), the dominant theme of the fourth Song !* 

The Servant's sufferings are portrayed as culminating in his violent 
death (53:8-9).!°° However, the closing divine oracle sharply contrasts 
the sufferings and death of the Servant with the exaltation to follow. (ip 


102 Ceresko, "Strategy" 51. 

105 So for example Paul R. Raabe, “The Effect of Repetition in the Suffering 
Servant Song,” JBL 103 (1984) 78; Ceresko, “Strategy” 52-53; Ruppert, “Mein 
Knecht” 4; Motyer, Isaiah 423-424. 

104 Cf. Janowski, “Stellvertretung” 40-44. The vicarious, substitutionary char- 
acter of the Servant's sufferings in the fourth Song is widely recognized. The most 
notable exception is R.N. Whybray, Thanksgiving for a Liberated Prophet: An Interpreta- 
tion of Isaiah 53 (JSOTSS 4; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1978). Whybray's 
arguments are convincingly refuted by Antti Laato, The Servant of YHWH and Cyrus 
(ConBOT 35; Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1992) 142-150. On the uniqueness 
of this conception in the Old Testament, see Hermisson, “vierte Gottesknechtslied” 
20-21; Janowski, “Stellvertretung” 28; Daniel P. Bailey, “The Suffering Servant: 
Recent Tübingen Scholarship on Isaiah 53," Jesus and the Suffering Servant: Isaiah 53 
and Christian Origins (ed. William H. Bellinger, Jr. and William R. Farmer; Harris- 
burg: Trinity, 1998) 253-254. On the centrality of the Servant's vicarious sufferings 
within the theological message of Isaiah 40-55, see Childs, /saiah 418. 

105 This is widely acknowledged; cf. Ceresko, “Strategy” 44-45; Hermisson, 
“vierte Gottesknechtslied” 16; Janowski, “Stellvertretung” 40; Hans Walter Wolff, 
Jesaja 53 in Urchristentum (29 ed.; Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1952) 24-25; 
Childs, Jsaiah 416; North, Suffering Servant 148-149; Motyer, Isaiah 434-435. The 
text also employs forensic imagery which depicts the Servant's death as a miscar- 
riage of justice (53:7-8); see Ceresko, “Strategy” 46-47; Childs, /saiah 416; North, 
Suffering Servant 150; D. Winton Thomas, “A Consideration of Isaiah LIII in the 
Light of Recent Textual and Philological Study," Ephemerides theologicae Lovantenses 44 
(1968) 84. The judicial character of his execution is also suggested by the Servant’s 
shameful burial as a criminal (53:9); cf. Westerman, /saiah 40-66 257, 266; Ceresko, 
"Strategy" 46-47. 

106 "This contrast is heightened by the poem's structure, in which divine procla- 
mations of the Servant’s exaltation (52:13-15; 53:10-12) frame the narrative of his 
sufferings (53:1-9), and also by verbal repetitions denoting alternately the Servant's 
humiliation and his exaltation; on the latter see Raabe, “Repetition” 77-80. 
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The fourth Song portrays the Servant, following his sufferings, as 
restored to life (53:10-11) and gloriously exalted (52:13, 15; 53:12). 
Given the generally undeveloped character of concepts of resurrec- 
tion in ancient Judaism prior to the post-exilic period, a number of 
interpreters have questioned whether the text can actually speak of 
the Servant's return to life.!?7 However, that the Servant is portrayed 
in the fourth Song as restored from death to life is recognized by 
the majority of interpreters.!? The text is explicit that following his 
demise the Servant “will prolong days” (051? 79x, 53:10) and “will 
see light” (NN nx y, 53:11).? Through its repetition in the divine 
oracles which frame the poem, the Servant’s exaltation is strongly 
emphasized. At the same time, the transformation from suffering 
and death to exaltation is left entirely unexplained in the text. The 
concluding strophe of the Song grounds the exaltation of the Servant 
in his voluntary act of self-abasement in pouring himself out to death 
for the sin of the many (53:12). 

How are the nations related to the activity of the Servant in the 
fourth Song? In the opening divine oracle, many nations and kings 
through the Servant come to see and comprehend (52:15). Several 
factors indicate that the *many nations" spoken of here are under- 
stood as brought to the worship of Yahweh through the Servant. 
Tradition-historically, the depiction of “nations” and “kings” behold- 
ing the glory of Yahweh belongs to the eschatological pilgrimage 
tradition (Isa 60:3, 10, 11, 16; Ps 47:8-9; 102:15-16; 102:22; 138:4- 
5; cf. Ps 22:27-28; 66:1-4). Moreover, from a literary standpoint 
the phrase “many nations” (0°29 0913), within the final composition 
of the book of Isaiah, recalls the first two Servant passages (42:6, 
49:6), as well as the eschatological pilgrimage oracle in Isaiah 2:2-5 
(033 Dau, 2:3, 4). In all of these passages the gentiles are the recipi- 


107 For discussion and literature, see Reventlow, *Basic Issues" 26-27. 

108 Cf. North, Suffering Servant 147-148; Laato, Servant 139-140; Reventlow, “Basic 
Issues” 26-27; Wolff, Jesaja 53 24-25; Childs, Isaiah 419; G.W. Ahlström, “Notes to 
Isaiah 53:8f.,” Biblische Zeitschrift 13 (1969) 96 (n. 15); W. Zimmerli and J. Jeremias, 
The Servant of God (London: SCM, 1957) 32-33; Motyer, Isaiah 440-441. 

109 49x (“light”), omitted in MT, is attested by IQIsa-a, IOIsa-b, 4QIsa-d, 
and LXX, and is doubtless the original reading. References to “light” thus recur 
in all four Servant poems (42:6; 49:6; 50:10-11; 53:11). See for further discussion 
Emanuel Tov, “The Text of Isaiah at Qumran,” Writing and Reading the Scroll of 
Isaiah (eds. C.C. Broyles and Craig A. Evans; Leiden: Brill, 1997) 2.507-508; for 
a defense of the MT reading as original, see I.L. Secligmann, “deifat abt@ Pac,” 
Tarbiz 27 (1958) 127-141. 
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ents of salvation, and in Isaiah 42:6 and 49:6 the means of their 
conversion is specifically the work of the Servant.!!° Finally, careful 
repetition of key terms closely connects the opening and closing 
stanzas to one another, and suggests that the “many” (0°29) who 
receive redemption through the Servant in the closing divine oracle 
in 53:10-12 recall and include the “many nations" (0°29 0219) of 
sa 

The depiction in the opening stanza of “many nations" who 
through the Servant see and comprehend is followed by the first- 
person confession in 53:1-9. Who are the speakers in 53:1-9 and 
how are they related to the “many nations" of 52:13-15 and the 
“many” of 53:10-12?!!? The reference in the confession to “my 
people" (53:8) would seem most naturally to identify the speakers 
as Israclites.!!? At the same time, the movement of thought within 
the Song closely links the Servant’s activity in their behalf with the 
revelation which in 52:13-15 the *many nations" receive through 
the Servant. The assertion that what the gentiles had not previously 
heard they will come to understand (52:15) has the literary effect of 
building expectancy that what the gentiles are to understand will be 
disclosed in the confession concerning the Servant in 53:1-9. This is 
also suggested by the clear linkage of nysov in 53:1 to WoW in 52:15, 
which identifies the report which the speakers share in 53:1-9 with 
the message which the gentiles see and understand in 52:15. 

Moreover, the studied repetition of crucial terms regarding the 
Servant's redemptive activity also closely links the central confes- 
sion to the closing stanza, and functions to include the “we” in 
53:1-9 among the “many” who receive the benefit of the Servant's 


110 Tt has been suggested that the Servant's “sprinkling” of the nations (ny, 
52:15) also implies the redemptive significance of his work in their behalf; see 
H.W. Hertzberg, “Die ‘Abtriinnigen’ und die ‘Vielen’: Ein Beitrag zu Jes 53,” 
Verbannung und Heimkehr (FS W. Rudolph; ed. J. Kuschke; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 
1961) 103. However, for the strong arguments against the MT reading or for a 
secondary meaning of the verb in Isa 52:15, sec, conveniently, Hermisson, “vierte 
Gottesknechtslied” 9; Childs, Isaiah 412-413. 

!! “Many” (0939) occurs twice in the first stanza (52:14, 52:15) and three times 
in the last (53:11, 53:12). The designation “my Servant" (*73y) is found once in 
each stanza (52:13, 53:11). The verb Nw) occurs twice, once at the beginning of 
the first stanza (52:13) and at the close of the final stanza (53:12). Cf. Ceresko, 
“Strategy” 51; Laato, Servant 162; Childs, Isaiah 419-420. 

12 According to North this is “the most vigorously debated question arising 
from the last song" (Suffering Servant 150). 

15 Reventlow, “Basic Issues” 29. 
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vicarious suffering in 53:10-12.!!* We have already seen that in the 
closing oracle the repetition of key terms from the opening divine 
oracle functions to include the “many nations" of 52:13-15 among 
the *many" of 53:10-12. Through literary recurrence the Song thus 
links both the illumination of the *many nations" in 52:13-15, and 
the first-person confession of Israel in 53:1-9, with the description of 
the Servant's redemption of the “many” in the closing divine oracle 
in 53:10-12. The twofold mission of the Servant, to Israel and to the 
nations, already disclosed in 49:5-6, is thus in the fourth Song given 
powerful literary expression. By the close of the poem, the reader 
comprehends that the “many” of the climactic final oracle (53:10-12) 
includes both Israel and the gentiles.!!? As in the first two Servant 
passages, the Servant in the fourth Song is thus entrusted with a 
mission of universal scope, embracing Israel and all nations. 

The most contested aspect of the Servant Songs remains the iden- 
tity of the Servant.!!? In Isaiah 40-55, outside the Servant Songs, 
Yahweh's Servant 1s consistently identified with Israel (41:8; 41:9; 
42:19; 43:10; 44:1-2; 44:21; 44:26; 45:4; 48:20), and this has led many 
interpreters to conclude that the Servant of the Songs 1s likewise a 
collective figure, whose experiences poetically represent the destiny 
of the righteous remnant of the nation.!!7 Other interpreters regard 
the Servant of the Songs as an individual, distinct from yet closely 


1* wun “bear” 53:4, 53:12; bay “carry” 53:4, 53:11b; 939 “intervene” 53:6, 
53:12; voa “rebellion” 53:5, 53:8, 53:12; yw “iniquity” 53:5, 53:6, 53:11b. Note 
the chiastic structure of the verbal recurrences in 53:4 and 53:11b-12: nw) (53:4), 
239 (53:4), 929 (53:11b), Nw) (53:12). C£. Ruppert, “Mein Knecht” 13; Bergey, 
“Rhetorical Role” 186-188; John W. Olley, “The Many’: How is Isa 53,12a to 
be Understood?” Bib 68 (1987) 353-355. 

115 Cf. Beuken, Jesaja IIB, 237; Olley, “Many” 354: *. . . the ‘many’ is a wide 
term embracing the nations, and including rebellious Israel. It is a term peculiarly 
appropriate for such a general meaning, a possible reason for its usage in chap. 
53.” 

116 For the great variety of identifications of the Servant proposed by modern 
interpreters, see North, Suffering Servant; 28-116; Whybray, Second Isaiah 68-78; and 
Haag, Gottesknecht 101-167. 

117 Among more recent literature, see Philip Stern, “The ‘Blind Servant’ Imagery 
of Deutero-Isaiah and Its Implications," Bib 75 (1994) 224-232; Ulrika Lindblad, 
“A Note on the Nameless Servant in Isaiah XLII 1-4,” VT 43 (1993) 115-19; 
E.G. Singgih, “The Character of the Servant's Mission in Isaiah 42," Asia Journal 
of Theology 14 (2000) 3-19; Melugin, *Nations" 254-259; Ruppert, *Heil" 139, 
146-148 (late redaction of the Songs); Kapelrud, “Second Isaiah” 297-303; Steck, 
“Gottesknecht” 121-125 (late redaction of the Songs). 
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identified with the nation of Israel.!!? The complexity of the modern 
debate reflects the mysterious, enigmatic character of these Songs.!!9 
The identity of the Servant, as well as the precise way in which he is 
to carry out his commission for the nations, is in Isaiah 40-55 hardly 
self-evident. As we will see, the complex and mysterious nature of 
the Servant Songs is reflected in the great diversity of ways in which 
they would be interpreted in the second temple period. 


2.5 Conclusion 


Contrary to what one might expect in view of the general absence 
of evidence for active proselytizing in ancient Judaism, interest in 
the conversion of gentiles is widely evident in the Hebrew Bible, 
especially the book of Isaiah. As this entire chapter has shown, the 
startling revisionist claim of Goldenberg that “the Hebrew Scriptures 


118 "The tendency of the more recent literature is toward an individual interpreta- 
tion, especially in regard to the third and fourth Songs; cf. Reventlow, “Basic Issues” 
24; Janowski, “Stellvertretung” 33-36; Hermisson, “vierte Gottesknechtslied” 23; 
Klaus Baltzer, “Jes 52,13: Die ‘Erhöhung’ des ‘Gottes-knechtes,’”” Religious Propaganda 
and Missionary Competition in the New Testament World (FS Dieter Georgi; eds. Lukas 
Bormann, Kelly del Tredici, and Angela Standhartinger; Leiden/New York: Brill, 
1994) 45-56; Ceresko, “Strategy” 43; Ruppert, “Heil” 140-142 (autobiographical in 
original form, applied to Cyrus and Israel in later redactions). Scholars who adopt 
an individual interpretation for some but not all of the Servant Songs include: 
Tod Linafelt, “Speech and Silence in the Servant Passages: Towards a Final-Form 
Reading of the Book of Isaiah," Koinonia 5 (1993) 176-185 (a shift in identity of 
the Servant at 49:4 from the community to the prophet in the remainder of the 
Songs); Childs, Jsaiah 323-423 (a shift in identity at 49:3 from Israel as a whole to 
an individual embodying Israel); Jürgen Werlitz, "Vom Knecht der Lieder zum 
Knecht des Buches," ZAT 109 (1997) 30-43 (1,2,4 collective, 3 Isaiah [final form); 
Knud Jeppesen, “From ‘You, My Servant’ to ‘the Hand of the Lord is with My 
Servants.’ A Discussion of Is 40-66," S707 1 (1990) 118-125 (1,4 collective; 2,3 
individual); Peter Wilcox and David Paton-Williams, “The Servant Songs in Deu- 
tero-Isaiah," 7507 42 (1988) 79-102 (1-2 collective, 3-4 Isaiah). Michael Goulder 
has recently revived the proposal of Sellin that the Servant is the Davidic king 
Jehoiachin (“Behold My Servant Jehoiachin," VT 52 [2002] 175-190). For a royal 
messianic interpretation of the Servant Songs, see North, Suffering Servant 207-219; 
Helmer Ringgren, The Messiah in the Old Testament (London: SCM Press, 1956) 39-53; 
Blauw, Missionary Nature 47-50; Payne, “Mission in Isaiah" 9; Oswalt, “Structure” 
153-155; and John H. Walton, *The Imagery of the Substitute King Ritual in 
Isaiah's Fourth Servant Song," JBL 122 (2003) 734-743. In addition, Antti Laato 
has recently argued for both collective and messianic dimensions within the Songs 
(Servant 78-245; see esp. 219-245). 

119 On the enigmatic character of the Servant Songs, see Westermann, Isaiah 
40-66 93. 
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reflect a fundamental lack of religious interest in the other nations" 
is without foundation. The Hebrew Scriptures reveal a fundamental, 
widespread and intense interest in gentiles and their conversion to 
the God of Israel. The relationship of the God of Israel to the 
nations 1s an especially prominent theme within the book of Isaiah. 
This theme is introduced by the book's opening oracle (Isa 2:2-5), 
which envisions a future conversion of the nations. Isaiah 2:2-5 
reflects the expectation, widespread in the Hebrew Scriptures, of 
an eschatological pilgrimage of the nations, in which Yahweh will 
establish his universal kingdom, revealing himself as the one true 
God and drawing people of all nations to Zion. In Isaiah, as in the 
Psalms and other prophetic books, the conversion of the gentiles 
is a future expectation, envisioned within the context of a coming 
reign of God over the nations. This expectation does not involve 
the concept of present day converts or missionary activity on the 
part of Israel in behalf of the nations. In Isaiah 56:1-8, as else- 
where in the Old Testament, present day converts do not involve a 
mission of Israel to the gentiles but are understood as anticipating 
the ingathering of the nations in the time of Yahweh’s eschatologi- 
cal reign. Nowhere in the Old Testament is the nation of Israel 
explicitly entrusted with a mission for the nations or commanded 
to seek gentile converts. 

Interest in Isaiah in the destiny of the nations is most prominent 
of all in Isaiah 40-55. Although some interpreters have argued that 
these chapters foresee only the submission and defeat of the gentiles, 
concern for the conversion of the nations is clearly evident in such 
passages as Isaiah 55:5, 51:4-5, and 45:18-25, where the gentiles are 
invited to turn from idols to the true God and be saved in the time of 
Yahweh's imminent reign. This focus in Isaiah 40-55 on God's activity 
for the nations reaches a stunning climax in the Servant Songs. The 
Servant passages employ language and imagery associated with the 
eschatological pilgrimage tradition, and, within the final redactional 
shaping of Isaiah, echo the vision of the nations gathering to Zion 
in the book's programmatic opening oracle (2:2-5), to portray the 
coming of salvation to all peoples through the Servant. In the first 
two Servant Songs (42:1-9; 49:1-6), the Servant is commissioned 
as a “light to the nations" and thus entrusted with a mission to the 
gentiles in the time of Yahweh's impending eschatological reign. In 
the culminating Servant Song (52:13-53:12), the Servant brings light 
to Israel and the nations through his redemptive suffering in their 
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behalf, and is in turn highly exalted by God. This concept of mission 
for the nations is not present anywhere else in the Old Testament, 
but 1s unique to the Servant Songs. However, the identity of this 
figure is not explicit in Isaiah. 

We have seen that in the Hebrew Scriptures the nation of Israel 
is nowhere entrusted with a mission to gentiles in the present. Yet 
we have also seen in the Hebrew Scriptures an intense expectation 
of an eschatological pilgrimage of the gentiles, linked with an inter- 
est in present day conversions as signs of this future ingathering of 
the nations. Did this understanding of gentiles and their conversion 
inform Jewish proselytism in the second temple period? To what 
degree were Jewish understandings of gentiles formed by the Scrip- 
tures, especially the book of Isaiah? And what role, if any, was played 
by the Servant Songs of Isaiah, which, as we have seen, contain the 
unique expression in the Old Testament of a mission for the gentiles? 
Each of these questions can only be answered through an examina- 
tion of second temple Jewish sources concerning proselytism and 
conversion. As we will see, the variety of ways in which the Servant 
passages in Isaiah were understood in second temple Judaism would 
both reflect, and at the same time, help to create and nurture, very 
different understandings of Israel and its role among the nations. 


CHAPTER THREE 


CONVERSION OF GENTILES AND INTERPRETATION 
OF ISAIAH IN SECOND TEMPLE JUDAISM 


3.1 Introduction 


We have seen that the Hebrew Scriptures reveal a widespread inter- 
est in gentiles and their conversion, and that the book of Isaiah 
exhibits a more pronounced interest in conversion of gentiles than 
any other book of the Hebrew Scriptures. Yet in Isaiah, as elsewhere 
in the Old Testament, the conversion of gentiles does not involve 
a missionary task for Israel, but rather involves an expectation of 
God's future ingathering of the nations to Zion. The evidence in 
Isaiah, as well as elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible, for interest in the 
conversion of gentiles, places before us the question of the extent 
to which such attitudes were embraced by Jewish communities in 
Palestine and in the diaspora in the period of the second temple. 
What attitudes existed in second temple Judaism regarding gen- 
tiles and their conversion? This raises the further question of the 
way in which exegesis of Isaiah and other scriptures was related to 
understandings of mission and conversion in second temple Juda- 
ism. It is widely held that there was little or no connection between 
Jewish proselytism in antiquity and exegesis of the Scriptures.! Is this 
assessment accurate? To what extent were Jewish attitudes toward 
gentiles in the second temple period related to the Old Testament, 
especially the book of Isaiah? 

In chapter one we examined the evidence for conversion of gen- 
tiles and Jewish missionary activity in the second temple period. In 
this chapter we will examine Jewish documents for the evidence 
they provide for the understandings and attitudes which underlay 
Jewish approaches to gentiles and their conversion. Do Jewish docu- 
ments of the second temple period reveal, as claimed by some, a 
vivid consciousness of mission to gentiles, or rather, as claimed by 


! So e.g. Axenfeld, Propaganda 46-47; Cohen, “Conversion” 33-35, 41-42. 
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others, an utter lack of evidence for interest in gentile conversion?? 
This chapter, like the previous two, will therefore necessarily be 
wide-ranging, for our purpose will be to understand the key concep- 
tions which undergird Jewish attitudes toward gentiles in antiquity. 
Anyone familiar with the debate over Jewish mission will recognize 
that the texts we will examine in this chapter (LXX Isaiah, 7argum 
Isaiah, Sibylline Oracles book 3, Wisdom of Solomon, Parables of Enoch, 
Philo, Romans 2:17-29, and Testament of Levi) include the texts and 
passages of Jewish literature which have played the most prominent 
role in this debate, and which have been held most strongly to sup- 
port the existence of a Jewish consciousness of mission to gentiles 
in antiquity. Yet as this chapter will also show, these very diverse 
texts, upon close examination, reveal surprising links to one another, 
and to interpretation of Scripture, especially of the book of Isaiah. 
Understanding these connections, as we will see, 1s crucial for illumin- 
ing the understanding of gentiles and their conversion which these 
documents express. The sequence in which these texts are discussed 
in this chapter will follow a general chronological order.? We begin 
with Septuagint Isaiah. 


3.9 LXX Isaiah 


Although 1t 1s still frequently neglected, increasing attention has in 
recent years been given to the Septuagint as a source of knowl- 
edge regarding Jewish exegesis and theology in the second temple 
period.* The Old Greek version of Isaiah has proven to be of special 


? For the wide spectrum of views in the debate over Jewish mission, see pages 
23-27 above. 

? Anything more than a general chronological sequence is not possible, given 
the frequent uncertainty regarding the dating of these texts, the traditions which 
inform them, and earlier texts which in some cases underlie them. The one excep- 
tion to this chronological sequence will be Targum Isaiah, which will be discussed 
in conjunction with LXX Isaiah. 

* See the articles collected in Theologische Probleme der Septuaginta und der hellenistischen 
Hermeneutik (ed. Henning Graf Reventlow; Gütersloh: Kaiser, 1997) 9-132; the treat- 
ments in the “Symposium on Exegesis in the LXX," VI Congress of the International 
Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies (ed. Claude E. Cox; Atlanta: Scholars, 1987) 
79-232; the relevant papers in X Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint 
and Cognate Studies: Oslo, 1998 (SBLSCS 51; ed. Bernard A. Taylor; Atlanta: Society 
of Biblical Literature, 2001); the relevant articles in Emanuel: Studies in Hebrew Bible, 
Septuagint, and Dead Sea Scrolls (FS Emanuel Tov; eds. Paul M. Shalom et al.; Boston: 
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interest in this regard, because of the extraordinary freedom with 
which the translator of Isaiah rendered the Hebrew text before him. 
Recent studies suggest that the divergences of Greek Isaiah, a text 
of Egyptian provenance, from its Vorlage are frequently informed by 
the translator's theology, and often reflect a particular interpretation 
of the passages involved.? At those points where the views of the 


Brill, 2003); and the select bibliography in Emmanuel Tov, *Die Septuaginta in 
ihrem theologischen und traditionsgeschichtlichen Verhältnis zur hebräischen Bibel,” 
Mitte der Schrift? (ed. M. Klopfenstein, et al., Bern: Lang, 1987) 266-68; cf. Arie van 
der Kooij, The Oracle of Tyre: The Septuagint of Isaiah 23 as Version and Vision (Leiden: 
Brill, 1998); J. Lust, “Messianism in the Greck Version of Jeremiah," VII Congress 
of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies (ed. Claude E. Cox; 
Atlanta: Scholars, 1991) 87-122; Paul E. Dion, “The Greek Version of Deut 21:1- 
9 and Its Variants: A Record of Early Exegesis," De Septuaginta (eds. A. Pietersma 
and Claude Cox; Mississauga, Ontario: Benben, 1984) 151-60; Robert Hanhart, 
“Die Übersetzungtechnik der Septuaginta als Interpretation: Daniel 11,29 und die 
Ägyptenzüge des Antiochus Epiphanes,” Melanges Dominique Barthelemy (eds. P. Cas- 
setti, et al., Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981) 135-57. See also Karen 
H. Jobes and Moises Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2000) 
86-102, 206-236, 288-307. For earlier studies, see I.L. Seeligmann, “Problems and 
Perspectives in Modern Septuagint Research," Textus 15 (1990) 220-232 [originally 
published 1940]; Leo Prijs, Jüdische Tradition in der Septuaginta (Leiden: Brill, 1948); 
George Bertram, “Praeparatio Evangelica in der Septuaginta," VT 7 (1957) 225-49; 
idem, “Zur Bedeutung der Septuaginta in der Geschichte des Diasporajudentums," 
Klio 21 (1926-27) 444-446; and H.M. Ervin, Theological Aspects of the Septuagint of the 
Book of Psalms (Ph.D. Dissertation; Princeton Theological Seminary, 1962). 

? Among the more important of the studies which investigate Septuagint Isaiah 
as an important witness to ancient Jewish exegesis are Ronald L. Troxel, *Exegesis 
and Theology in the LXX: Isaiah V 26-30,” VT 43 (1993) 102-111; idem, “Isaiah 
7,14-16 through the eyes of the Septuagint,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 79 
(2003) 1-22; Arie van der Kooij, “Zur Theologie des Jesajabuches in der Septua- 
ginta," Theologische Probleme der Septuaginta und der hellenistischen Hermeneutik (ed. Henning 
Graf Reventlow; Gütersloh: Kaiser, 1997) 9-25; idem, “The Septuagint of Isaiah: 
Translation and Interpretation," The Book of Isaiah (BE TL 81; ed. J. Vermeylen; 
Leuven: Leuven University, 1989) 127-33; idem, Die alten Textzeugen des Fesajabuches 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981) 33-65; idem, “Die Septuaginta Jesajas 
als Dokument jüdischer Exegese: Einige Notizen zu LXX-Jes. 7,” Übersetzung und 
Deutung (Nijkerk: Callenbach, 1977) 91-102; David A. Baer, When We All Go Home: 
Translation and Theology in LXX Isaiah 56-66 (JSOTSS 318; Sheffield: Sheffield Aca- 
demic Press, 2001); Jean Koenig, L'herméneutique analogique du Judaisme antique d'apres 
les témoins textuels d'Isaie (Leiden: Brill, 1982); John W. Olley, “Righteousness” in the 
Septuagint of Isaiah: A Contextual Study (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1979); and the 
pioneering work of LL. Secligmann, The Septuagint Version of Isaiah: A Discussion of 
Its Problems (Leiden: Brill, 1948) 3, 48-103, 120-121. While Seeligmann believed 
that the exegesis of the translator was generally atomistic and to be sought only 
in isolated free renderings (Isaiah 41), van der Kooij, Koenig, Baer and Troxel 
have argued persuasively that these free renderings often can be shown to cohere 
with one another and to reflect a particular interpretation of whole pericopes. Of 
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translator may be discerned, Septuagint Isaiah thus offers a direct, 
if narrow, passage into the world and thought of the translator, and 
thus concrete evidence for at least one way in which passages within 
the book of Isaiah were interpreted by Jews living in Egypt in the 
middle to late second century B.C.E. The interpretive tendencies 
of LXX Isaiah may frequently be highlighted by a comparison with 
the full scroll of Isaiah from Qumran (/Q/sa-a). This text, which was 
also composed in the middle to late second century B.C.E., seems 
to reflect a similarly free and interpretive approach to its Vorlage, in 
contrast to the fragmentary /Q/sa-b, which dates about a century 
later and reflects a more conservative approach to its base text.’ 
The exegetical traditions reflected in LXX Isaiah also possess 
a peculiar importance because of the inspired and authoritative 
character which many Jews ascribed to the Old Greek translation? 


course, as Emmanucl Tov has cautioned, it cannot be assumed that every apparent 
variation of the LXX from the MT reflects the translator's theology; one must also 
consider the possibility of variants in the translator's Vorlage, of misunderstanding 
of the Hebrew text on the part of the translator, and of contextual or narrow (as 
opposed to theological) exegesis (“Verhältnis” 242-44, 250-63; cf. idem, “Did the 
Septuagint Translators Always Understand their Hebrew Text?" De Septuaginta 
(Mississauga, Ontario: Benben, 1984] 53-70; Peter Flint, “The Septuagint Ver- 
sion of Isaiah 23:1-14 and the Massoretic Text,” BIOSCS 21 [1988] 35-54; Troxel, 
“Exegesis” 102-104). 

9 Secligmann assigned the translation, or at least one stratum of it, to c. 140 
B.C.E. (Isaiah 86-91). Van der Kooij, on different grounds, arrives at the same 
approximate date (Textzeugen 71-73). Martin Hengel, however, doubts that the most 
important prophetic book would be translated so late, and suggests a reworking 
of an older translation (“Die Septuaginta als ‘christliche Schriftensammlung’, ihre 
Vorgeschichte und das Problem ihres Kanons," Die Septuaginta zwischen fudentum und 
Christentum [WUNT 72; eds. Martin Hengel and Anna Maria Schwemer; Tübingen: 
Mohr/Siebeck, 1994] 245-46). The fundamental unity of the final translation was 
argued persuasively by J. Ziegler (Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta des Buches Isaias [Alt- 
testamentliche Abhandlungen 12.3; Münster: Aschendorfschen Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1934) 31-36, followed by Seeligmann (Isaiah 38-42) and van der Kooij (Textzeugen 
31-32), and is assumed here. However, the value of the evidence which the Greek 
version of Isaiah provides does not turn upon this question. 

7 Cf. A. van der Kooij, “The Old Greek of Isaiah in Relation to the Qumran 
Texts of Isaiah,” Septuagint, Scrolls and Cognate Writings (SBL.SCSS 33; eds. P.J. 
Brooke and B. Lindars; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992) 195-213; Emmanuel Tov, 
“The Text of Isaiah at Qumran,” Writing and Reading the Scroll of Isaiah (eds. C.C. 
Broyles and Craig A. Evans; Leiden: Brill, 1997) 2. 491-511; and Paulson Pulikot- 
til, Transmission of Biblical Texts at Qumran: The Case of the Large Isaiah Scroll IQIsa-a 
(JSPSup 34; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001). 

8 On the authority of the Old Greek version for diaspora Jews such as Philo, cf. 
De Vita Mosis 2.34-40; see Sydney Jellicoe, The Septuagint and Modern Study (Oxford: 
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LXX Isaiah thus not only reflects, but no doubt also formatively 
influenced Jewish exegesis and theology within Egypt and the wider 
Greek-speaking diaspora. The Greck translation of Isaiah thus offers 
a promising place to begin our inquiry into attitudes toward conver- 
sion of gentiles, and the relationship of these attitudes to the exegesis 
of Isaiah, in Judaism of the Graeco-Roman period.” 


3.2.1 Conversion of Gentiles in Greek Isaiah 


What evidence does LXX Isaiah provide for the attitudes of the 
translator toward conversion of gentiles? As Seeligmann pointed 
out, in view of the exceptional freedom shown generally in LXX 
Isaiah, literal renderings can be equally significant as divergences 
in disclosing the mind of the translator.! It is therefore significant 
that, in passages in Isaiah which we have noted reveal a clear inter- 
est In conversion of gentiles (2:2-5; 11:9-10; 45:18-25; 56:1-8; cf. 
14:1-2; 19:18-25; 25:6-9; 37:20; 60:1-16, 66:19-24), the translator 
consistently provides a rendering which follows the Hebrew text 
closely.!! This would tend to indicate that the translator found such 
passages congenial. 


Clarendon, 1968) 353. The kaiye or “proto-Theodotionic” recension of the Old 
Greek isolated by D. Barthélemy (Les devanciers d’Aquila [SVT 10; Leiden: Brill, 1963]), 
which is represented in Isaiah by Theodotion Isaiah, is dated by Barthélemy to the 
first half of the first century C.E., but to the first half of the first century B.C.E. 
by Jellicoe (Septuagint 143), and to the close of the first century B.C.E. by van der 
Kooij (Textzeugen 155). This recension shows that some Jews regarded revision of 
the LXX to be necessary, and that the Old Greek was not the only form of text 
available to Greek-speaking Jews. On the variety of atitudes in ancient Judaism 
toward the authority of the LXX and the possibility of its revision, see Sebastian 
Brock, “To Revise Or Not To Revise: Attitudes to Jewish Biblical Translation," 
Septuagint, Scrolls and Cognate Writings (SBL.SCSS 33; eds. P.J. Brooke and B. Lindars; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992) 301-338. 

9 The fullest discussion of the treatment of the nations in LXX Isaiah is Robert 
Peter Van de Kappelle, Evidence of a Jewish Proselytizing Tendency in the Old Greek 
(Septuagint) Version of the Book of Isaiah (Ph.D. Dissertation; Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 1977); briefer treatments may be found in Baer, Home 199-276; Seelig- 
mann, Zsaiah 115-118; and Olley, Righteousness 147-51. 

10 Seeligmann, Isaiah 95; cf. Stanley E. Porter and Brook W.R. Pearson, “Isaiah 
Through Greek Eyes: The Septuagint of Isaiah," Writing and Reading the Scroll of Isaiah 
(eds. C.C. Broyles and Craig A. Evans; Leiden: Brill, 1997) 2.542-545. 

!! An examination of each of these passages in LXX Isaiah is beyond the 
scope of this study. In many of them, such as 2:1-5, 25:6-9, 56:1-8, 60:1-16, and 
37:20, the translation follows the thought of the original very closely. On 2:1-5, cf. 
Henri Cazelles, “Texte Massoretique et Septante en Is 2,1-5,” Mélanges Dominique 
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More direct evidence for the translator's interest in conversion of 
gentiles is provided by those passages in Isaiah 40-55 in which refer- 
ence to gentile conversion is less explicit, in the demonstrable inclina- 
tion of the LXX translator to opt in such cases for an interpretation 
of the passage which understands it in terms of conversion. In satah 
51:4-5, for example, where the words PN» zt IN) (“and for my 
arm they [i.e. the peoples] will wait expectantly" [51:5]) might be 
taken to refer either to an act of judgement or deliverance for the 
gentiles, the translator of Isaiah interpreted these words as a clear 
reference to the salvation of the nations: kai eig TOV Bpaxiováà uov 
éAmodowv.!? His understanding of the salvific import of the passage 
also apparently led him, in the immediately preceding clause, to 
transform the very different thought there 309v» Day zm (“and my 
arms will judge the peoples") into an almost identical expression (kai 


Barthelemy (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981) 51-59 (although there is 
little evidence for his claim that the translation actually accentuates the universal- 
ism of the original). The close rendering of 25:6-9 contrasts sharply with Targum 
Isaiah, which interprets 25:6-7 in terms of the destruction of the nations, and 25:8-9 
of the salvation of Israel alone. On 56:1-8, cf. Seeligmann, /saiah 117 and Olley, 
Righteousness 149. On 60:1-16, see Van de Kappelle, Proselytizing 123-27. In other 
passages the translator introduces elements which would appear even to heighten 
the universalistic aspect, e.g. 11:9-10 (cf. Van de Kappelle, Proselytizing 132-33), 
14:1-2 (cf. Seeligmann, Jsaiah 117; Olley, Righteousness 111, 148), 45:18-25 (cf. Olley, 
Righteousness 56-58; Seeligmann, Isaiah 118; Van de Kappelle, Proselytizing 140-142), 
and 66:19-24. The translation of 19:18-25 is more highly interpretive (cf. A. van 
der Kooy, “The Old Greek of Isaiah 19:16-25: Translation and Interpretation,” 
VI Congress for the International Organization of Septuagint and Cognate Studies [ed. Claude 
Cox; Atlanta: Scholars, 1987] 127-66; L. Monsengwo-Pasinya, “Isaie XIX 16-25 
et universalisme dans la LXX," Congress Volume Salamanca 1983 [ed. J.A. Emerton; 
Leiden: Brill, 1985] 192-207; Bertram, “Praeparatio” 227; Prijs, Tradition 70-71; 
Baer, Home 214-217). Particularly noteworthy is 19:25, where Egypt and Assyria, 
the recipients of divine blessing in MT and IOlsa-a (“Blessed be my people Egypt, 
and Assyria the work of my hands, and my inheritance Israel”), are in LXX Isaiah 
apparently reinterpreted as the Jewish diaspora in Egypt and among Assyrians 
(£bAoynuévoc ó Aaóc Lov ó Ev Aiyónto Kai ó Ev Acoupiots Kal 1] KANpovopia pov 
IopanA). This interpretation of the Hebrew Vorlage probably does not reflect a lesser 
interest in conversion (contra Bertram, “Praeparatio” 227), but the desire to avoid 
any connotations of syncretism. 

1? [QIsa-a reads wrt (“his arm”), an interpretation apparently associating Isa 
51:4-5 with the activity of an eschatological messianic figure (so John V. Cham- 
berlain, “The Functions of God as Messianic Titles in the Complete Qumran 
Isaiah Scroll,” VT 5 [1955] 366-67; Koenig, Herméneutique 372; A. Rubinstein, “The 
Theological Aspect of Some Variant Readings in the Isaiah Scroll,” 775 6 [1955] 
200) or perhaps the person of Cyrus (so van der Kooij, Textzeugen 90-92). 
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eig tóv Bpaxiova pov &vr] éAtmiodotv).!% Similarly in 11:10, the refer- 
ence to gentile conversion present in the Hebrew text (“the nations 
shall seek [37] him"), which is obliterated in Targum Isaiah (“to him 
shall the kingdom be obedient”), is strengthened in LXX Isaiah: En’ 
advt@ Edvn éAmtodovv (“in him gentiles will put their hope”). 

Isaiah 55:5 is interpreted in the Isaiah Targum solely of the political 
subjection of the nations to Israel: 


Behold, people that you know not shall serve you, and people that knew 
you not shall run to offer tribule to you, for the sake of the Lord your 
God, and of the Holy One of Israel, for he has glorified you.!* 


That the Greek translator of Isaiah understood the passage very 
differently is shown by his rendering of 383» PYN (“to you they 
shall run”). The phrase, which is translated “they shall run to offer 
tribute to you" in Targum Isaiah, is rendered by the Greek transla- 
tor Em) oè katagyed&ovtaı. The word katagevyw, a term used for 
fleeing to the Lord for his mercy and protection (cf. LXX Esther 
4:17k; Psalm 142:9), was apparently also familiar to diaspora 
Jews as a traditional term for conversion of gentiles.? The words 
191 PZN, which the targumist of Isaiah took as a reference to the 
payment of tribute by the nations to Israel, were thus understood 
by the Greek translator of Isaiah as a prediction of the conversion 


13 Cf. Van de Kappelle, Proselytizing 131-132. IQIsa-a reads “his arms” (19171) 
in line with the apparently messianic understanding of the passage in the large 
Isaiah scroll (see n. 12 above). 

1^ "mon am DTA pon TD NPOND POND TW» NOT OM TIN YTN NOT OY Nn 
TNIV AN INIWT Méin" The English translation is from Bruce D. Chilton, The 
Isaiah Targum (Wilmington, Delaware: Glazier, 1987) 107. 

15 The translator of Zechariah apparently assumed his readers’ knowledge 
of this usage, when he translated the prophet’s prediction ny» 2x 0a) 0%) 229) 
by? 02 v) NIND DYI (“And many gentiles will join themselves to the Lord in that 
day, and will become my people"), with xai katagevEovtat £0vr| ttoÀAà ëmt TOV 
Kvptov Ev TH '|uépa Exeivn Kal £covrat avt@ ei; Aaóv (Zech 2:15). The Greek 
translator of Jeremiah likewise rendered imi» 2x 325) (“and they will join themselves 
to the Lord”) (50:5) as kai katagevtovtat npòç Kbpıov Tov Beöv (27:52 MT 50:5). 
The same technical sense of the word to refer to conversion appears in Testament 
of Simeon 3.5: &av Tic El KVPLOV KATAPDYN, ATTOTPEXEL TO novnpòv nvedna Art’ 
adrod. Philo describes the conversion of proselytes as f| ¿mì tov Heöv Kkatagpvyn 
(Spec. 1.309). Cf. Heb 6:18. The translator of Isaiah, in using this term, was thus 
apparently employing traditional imagery for gentile conversion. This understand- 
ing of the term katapedyw in LXX Isaiah 55:5 is confirmed by Isaiah 54:15, 
discussed below, in which the translator uses the word explicitly of the conversion 
of proselytes. 
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of gentiles to God and of their incorporation into Israel. 

Other passages provide further evidence of the translator's interest 
in gentile conversion. He interpreted Jsaiah 41:25, a passage describing 
the commission and activity of Cyrus, as a promise that people from 
the north and from the west would be called by God's name (éyw Aë 
Myeıpa TOV ano Poppa Kai Tov ag’ HAiov àvatoAGv, xAnOrpoovrat 
tà Övönari Wou), IP Elsewhere he understood the prophet to address 
gentiles directly and call for their conversion. In Isaiah 41:1 he ren- 
dered the words Gan °2N 1W?IND (“Be silent before me, coastlands”), 
apparently reading 7 instead of ^ and assuming the verbal root Vn, 
as £ykatvi(eo0e noc ue, vijoot, and thus as a divine invitation to 
conversion on the part of gentiles: “Consecrate yourselves to me, O 
islands!" 1” Through a similar exchange of consonants he interpreted 
the phrase 0° 8 °WIN (“makers of idols”) in Jsatah 45:16b as repeating 
the identical invitation: &ykaıvileode mpdc ue, vfjoot. 

The conversion which the LXX translator envisioned for gentiles 
involved their abandonment of idolatry and whole-hearted devotion 
to Yahweh, the God of Israel.!? The LXX translator's concern for 
gentile conversion is thus not inconsistent with the evidence elsewhere 
in the translation for pejorative attitudes toward gentiles and their 
polytheistic worship.!? This interest was also accompanied by an 


16 Cf. Seeligmann, Isaiah 117; Olley, Righteousness 148. 

17 Cf. Olley, Righteousness 149-150. Other instances in which the translator appar- 
ently read 7 for ^ are found at 8:9, 8:20, 29:3, 42:21, and 44:28. Such instances may 
simply reflect misreadings or, as van der Kooij argues, the translator’s conscious 
interpretation of the text through an ancient exegetical device (Textzeugen 67). 

18 This is clear from such passages as 46:5-11, a disputation addressed in his 
Vorlage to Israel (cf. Schoors, God Your Saviour 273-78), but which the translator 
apparently interpreted as addressed to gentiles (cf. 46:5 tivi pe @uoLwoate; idete, 
texvaoaode, oi nAavwuevor “To whom did you compare me? Behold, skill-fully 
craft [your images], you erring ones”), whom in 46:8 he understood as called 
upon to repent of their idolatry: uvrjoOnre tadta Kai ovevá£are, petavorjoate, 
oi nenAavnuévot, Eniotpewate t kapóta (“Remember these things and groan, 
repent, you erring ones, be converted in heart”). Cf. 31:6-7, where the Greek 
translator’s deletion of the phrase “sons of Israel” (present in MT and IOlsa-a) 
and his shift from the second to third person, suggest deliberate interpretation of 
the passage as a call to gentiles for conversion from idolatry: émiotpagnte, oi ti]v 
Badeiav BovAnv BovAevóuevot Kai &vopov, A TH Nuepa &ketvr] &rapvrjoovrat oi 
Avdpwnoı TA xeıponointa abt@v Ta àpyupá kai rà xpvoä, A éroinoav ai xeipec 
avtav. 

19 For the evidence, see Baer, Home 199-230. 
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understanding according inferior status to gentile converts in relation 
to native Jews within the redeemed community.?? 


3.2.2 The Servant in Greek Isaiah 


The clear interest of the Greek translator of Isaiah in gentile con- 
version leads to the question how he might have understood the 
Servant Songs of Isaiah, in which the Servant is described as a 
"light to the nations" (42:6, 49:6).?! The Servant is announced 
but not named in the Hebrew text of Isaiah 42:1 (Ya mw TAY 3n 
va) nn? NA [“Behold, my Servant, I will uphold him, my chosen 
one, my soul is well pleased with him"]). The Greek translator of 
Isaiah, however, through the insertion of lakwß and IopanA into 
the translation (lakwB 6 maic pov, AvrıAnuyonaı avtod, IopanA ó 
EKAEKTOG pov, npooeĝéčato AVTOV f] WUXI pov), reveals a collective 
interpretation of the Servant figure in 42:1-9 as a designation for 
the people of Israel.?? In the second Servant Song, the Servant, 
speaking in the first person, 1s by the Greek translator made to say 
ovvaxdnoonaı Kai 60&ac0rjcopat évavtiov Kupiov, Kal ó Bedc uov 
£otat uov ioxoc (“I will be gathered together and will be glorified 
before the Lord, and my God will be my strength”) (Jsatah 49:5). It 
is evident from the affirmation of the servant's future ingathering 


20 For the strong evidence for this conception in LXX Isaiah, see Baer’s detailed 
study of LXX Isaiah 66 (Home 231-276). On the status of gentile converts in second 
temple Judaism, see n. 76 on p. 43 above. 

?! The isolation of the *Servant Songs” as a distinct collection within Deu- 
tero-Isaiah is a modern conception; there is nonetheless, as we will see, abundant 
evidence for interpreters in antiquity who regarded some or all of these passages as 
distinct units within the wider context of Isaiah, and interpreted them accordingly; 
see also below, pp. 111-112, n. 49. 

?? That LXX Isaiah 42:1 reflects a corporate interpretation of the servant is 
widely recognized; cf. Sydney H.T. Page, “The Suffering Servant Between the Testa- 
ments," NTS 31 (1985) 486; Pierre Grelot, Les poèmes du serviteur (Paris: Les Editions 
du Cerf, 1981) 87-88; E.R. Ekblad Jr., Zsaiah’s Servant Poems According to the Septuagint: 
An Exegetical and Theological Study (Leuven: Peeters, 1999) 62-64; Haag, Gottesknecht 
45, 47; Baer, Home 219-220; W. Zimmerli, “nais 0200," TDNT 5 (1967) 676. N.L. 
Tidwell argues from metrical considerations that the words py? and 2N0V? were 
actually present in the Hebrew Vorlage used by the LXX translator (“My Servant 
Jacob, Is. xlii 1: A Suggestion," Studies on Prophecy [SVT 26; ed. D. Lys; Leiden: 
Brill, 1974] 84-91). However, in view of their absence in all Hebrew manuscripts 
(including IOIsa-a and IOlIsa-b) as well as versions, and the demonstrable freedom 
of the Greek translator of Isaiah elsewhere, there can be little doubt that these 
words represent his own insertion into the text at 42:1. 
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(ocvvaxOrjconat) that the translator also regarded the Servant figure 
in the second Servant passage (49:1-6) as a corporate designation 
for the Jewish nation.?? This is confirmed by the following words 
(kai 8ogaodnoonaı évavtiov Kupiov), which recall LXX Isaiah 4:2, 
where, in a clear departure from the Hebrew, the translator asserts 
God's future glorification of the remnant of Israel: 


tH Aë rjuepa éxetvr] emtAdauyet ó Oeòc év BovAf peta óčns èm tg fe 
Tod by@oat Kai 6o£ácat TO Katadkeıpdev rop IopanA 


And in that day God will shine in counsel with glory upon the earth, 
to exalt and glorify the remnant of Israel. 


It is this remnant which the translator of Greck Isaiah here identifies 
with the figure of the Servant.?* This leads to the further question of 


23 Cf. Grelot, Les poèmes 91; Seeligman, Isaiah 116; Van de Kappelle, Proselytizing 
154; Arie van der Kooij, “Zur Theologie des Jesajabuches in der Septuaginta," 
in Theologische Probleme der Septuaginta und der hellenistischen Hermeneutik (ed. Henning 
Graf Reventlow; Gütersloh: Kaiser, 1997) 20-21. However, van der Kooij has 
more recently argued that LXX Isaiah identifies the Servant figure, not with the 
remnant of Israel as a whole, but with the priestly group of Onias in Egypt; see 
“The Servant of the Lord: A Particular Group of Jews in Egypt according to the 
Old Greek of Isaiah," in Studies in the Book of Isaiah (FS W.A.M. Beuken; eds. J. 
van Ruiten and M. Vervenne; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1997) 383-396. 
This view is possible. However, two considerations make this view perhaps less 
likely. First, the LXX translator did not construe the designation "Israel? in 49:3 
as a predicate nominative in apposition with “servant,” and thus symbolically as 
an honorary title of the Servant (which an identification of the Servant with a 
particular individual or group within Israel would seem to require), but clearly as a 
vocative identifying the nation with the Servant (600Aög pov ei ob, Iopar, kai èv 
coi óo&acOrjcouat [“You are my Servant, O Israel, and in you I will be glorified"]). 
Second, ovvaxdrooyuaı in 49:5 takes up the verb ovvayayetv earlier in the verse, 
which refers to the ingathering of Jacob and Israel (tod ovvayayeiv tov Iakwß 
kai Iopand npög avtov, 49:5). The two verbs presumably refer to the same event, 
and thus it is apparently the nation as a whole who speaks in the ovvayOrjcouot 
of 49:5. Nor is it necessary to assume that the translator identifies the Servant 
in 49:5 only with the diaspora, for when the dispersed are brought back (49:6), 
the whole nation may be said to be gathered together (49:5). However, in favor 
of van der Kooij's thesis one may compare LXX Isa 11:16, where “the remnant 
of my people in Egypt" and “Israel” are apparently identified (cf. van der Kooij, 
"Servant" 393-394). In any case, LXX Isa 49:5 reflects a collective interpretation 
of the second Servant Song. 

?* Discussion of the LXX translator's treatment ofthe final Servant Song (Isaiah 
52:13-53:12) is beyond the scope of this study. The variety of interpretations that 
have been proposed reflect the fact that the translation does not clearly reveal 
a definite understanding of the identity of the Servant in 52:13-53:12. That the 
LXX translator adopted a collective understanding of the Servant in 52:13-53:12 
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how he conceived the Servant Israel to be related to the gentiles. In 
what sense did the translator of Greek Isaiah understand Israel to be a 
light to the nations (põç £0vàv, 42:6; 49:6)? 

In the first Servant Song, Isaiah 42:4c declares of the Servant 
that “in his teaching the coastlands will put their hope” (yn 
IN» ON). The very different reading of the large Isaiah scroll from 
Qumran (Y»n» DYN »vn»n2y, which most likely means “and in 
accordance with his instructions the coastlands will cause (Israel) to 
possess (its land)," appears to reflect a conscious interpretation of the 
passage which excluded any suggestion of gentile conversion.?? In its 
focus only on the subjugation of the nations and apparently complete 
lack of interest in a future conversion of the gentiles, the ideology of 
IOlIsa-a parallels what we know of attitudes toward gentiles and their 
conversion in the Qumran community.?? The translator of Greek 
Isaiah, by contrast, interpreted the clause in terms of the Servant 
as a basis of hope for the gentiles: kai ëmt tà vouw [or Övönarı] 
abto0 Sun &£Xriobotv.?7 Likewise in 49:8, where the expression 


was argued by G. Dalman, Der leidende und der sterbende Messias der Synagoge im ersten 
nachchristlichen Jahrtaussend (Berlin: Reuther, 1888) 32, and more recently by Grelot, 
Les poemes 98-111. An individual, messianic interpretation is suggested by Page, 
“Suffering Servant” 486; Van de Kappelle, Proselytizing 155-68; Zimmerli, "mate 
soð” 676-77; H. Hegermann, Jesaja 53 in Hexapla, Targum und Peschitta (Gütersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1954) 128-30; R. Frank Johnson, “Christ the Servant of the Lord,” 
The Old and New Testaments (eds. James H. Charlesworth and Walter P. Weaver; 
Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press, 1993) 124; Ekblad, Servant Poems 167-266, 272- 
275, 281-282; and Hans Walter Wolff, Jesaja 53 im Urchristentum (3rd ed.; Berlin: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1952) 40-42. According to K. Euler, Die Verkündigung 
vom leidenden Gottesknecht aus Jes. 53 in der griechischen Bibel (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1934) and Haag, Gottesknecht 46-47, the LXX translator understood the Servant in 
Isaiah 53 to be the prophet Isaiah himself. 

25 While J. Lindblom regarded Y?n» as a mere scribal error and senseless (“Die 
Ebed Jahwe Orakel in der neuentdeckten Jesajahandschrift (DSIa)," ZAW 63 [1951] 
237), Koenig (L'herméneutiqe 355-69) has argued convincingly that the reading reflects 
a deliberate reinterpretation of the clause, in light of Isaiah 49:8 (»r302) and 60:9, 
as referring to the role of the gentiles in the return of the exiles to Palestine. The 
reading v31n? also suggests this reinterpretation; since at Qumran NN in the 
singular would normally connote the law of Moses (cf. Lindblom, “Ebed Jahweh 
Orakel” 236-37), the change to the plural was apparently introduced to reflect an 
interpretation of the phrase as referring, not to the law, but to God's instructions 
to the gentiles to bring the exiles home. 

?6 Cf. JOM 12:9-15; 19:2-8; 4OplIsa-a 7:25; 1QSa 1:21; and see Schiffman, 
“Non-Jews” 166-168. 

27 While all extant texts and versions support óvópatt, this is most likely a 
very ancient inner-Greek corruption for an original vöuw, rendering 3n. The 
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Oy m3 might be taken in the singular sense as a reference to Israel, 
or in a plural sense with reference to the gentile nations, the Septua- 
gint translator's rendering of the phrase (OtaOrknv £0vàv, “covenant 
with the gentiles") clearly reveals his understanding of Servant Israel 
as the means whereby a covenant is effected with the gentiles. 

The interest in conversion of gentiles which we have documented 
elsewhere in LXX Isaiah (51:4-5, 11:10, 55:5, 41:25, 41:1) thus may 
be seen to correspond to the translator's understanding of Israel’s 
role as the Servant. For the translator of Greek Isaiah, the Jewish 
nation is a light to the nations in virtue of its role in the conversion 
of the gentiles to the God of Israel. This might seem necessarily to 
involve the conception of a mission of Israel to the gentiles, and is 
often taken as evidence of active proselytizing of gentiles by Jews in 
Egypt. Biblical scholarship has frequently portrayed LXX Isaiah, 
and indeed the entire Septuagint, as dominated by a missionary 
purpose.?® However, we must look more closely at the nature of the 
Servant's role in the mind of the translator. 

How did the translator of LXX Isaiah understand Israel would 
carry out its role as the Isaianic Servant? This becomes clear in 
his rendering of the description of the Servant's activity in Isaiah 
49:5-6: 

And now thus says the Lord, who formed me from the womb to be his 
Servant, to gather together Jacob and Israel to him (I will be gathered 
together and will be glorified before the Lord, and my God will be 
my strength). And he said to me, “It is a great thing for you that you 
are called my Servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob and bring back 
the dispersion of Israel; behold, I have appointed you as a light to the 
nations, that you may be salvation to the end of the earth." 


Whereas the imagery of the MT implies that in the new Exodus the 
Servant will turn the remnant of Israel back to God (49:5-6a), LXX 
Isaiah, in rendering 33102 (“turn”) in 49:5 by ovvayayeiv (“gather 
together") and >93) (“remnant”) in 49:6a by trjv 6taonopav (“disper- 
sion”), presents a more monochromatic portrait focusing exclusively 
on the regathering of Israel from exile.?? Moreover, whereas in MT 
the Servant's activity on behalf of Israel and his activity on behalf of 


reading Ovopatt is otherwise inexplicable; the translator of LXX Isaiah nowhere 
else renders nYın by óvoua. 

28 See for example Schoeps, Paul 28-29; Blauw, Missionary Nature 58-60. 

29 Cf. van der Kooij, “Servant” 388-390. 
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the gentiles are sharply distinguished, in LXX Isaiah the gathering of 
the dispersed of Israel and the conversion of the gentiles are closely 
associated or identified. In MT the Servant’s activity for Israel (49:62) 
is a “trifling” thing in comparison with his mission to the gentiles 
(49:6b). By contrast, in LXX Isaiah the regathering of Israel (49:62) 
is a "great" thing, and Israel’s activity as a “light for the nations" is 
closely connected with this event (49:6b).°° The association of the 
conversion of gentiles with the eschatological ingathering of Israel, 
already present, as we saw in chapter two, in Hebrew Isaiah, is thus 
reflected and even intensified in LXX Isaiah. 

The conception underlying this association would seem to be the 
expectation of a pilgrimage of the nations to Zion in the time of 
Israel's eschatological restoration (cf. LXX Isa 2:2-5; 56:3-8; 60:1- 
16). Elsewhere the translator clearly reveals his expectation of a 
conversion of gentiles in the messianic era (cf. 11:10, ëm" abvà &£0vr 
&Xriob0tv).?! This expectation also appears to underlie the depiction 
of gentile conversion in LXX Isaiah 54:15. In this passage the trans- 
lator apparently identified the verb à» (“attack”) used in his Vorlage 
with its more common homonym ^n (“sojourn”), and on the basis 
of this interpretation produced a free rendering of the remainder of 
the verse, revealing his intense interest in gentile conversion: [800 
npoorAvToı 7tpoosAevcovtaí oot dv égob kai Ei oè Katapevdsovtat 
(“Behold, proselytes shall come to you through me and to you they 
shall come for refuge").?? The use of the conversion term katagevyw 
in parallelism with npoo£pyopat shows that tpoonAvtog already here 
carries the same technical religious sense of “gentile convert” which 
we have seen the word has in Philo (Spec. leg.1.51; cf. Quaest. Ex. 2.2) 
and in the New Testament (Acts 2:11; 6:5; 13:43).? The passage 
reveals not only an interest in gentile conversion on the part of the 
translator, but also some of his conceptions as to how this would 
come about. The centripetal and theocentric conception of gentile 


9? Cf. Grelot, Les poèmes 91-92; Ekblad, Servant Poems 109, 280. 

5! See the discussion of LXX Isa 11:9-10 above, p. 99. 

32 See for further discussion Gelston, “Universalism” 386; Lindars, “Tidings” 
494; Seeligmann, Jsaiah 117-118; Olley, Righteousness 148; Van de Kappelle, Prosely- 
lizing 118-120. 

93 See pp. 36-37 (n. 49) above. W.C. Allen argued that the word is uniformly 
used throughout the LXX in this technical sense (“On the Meaning of npoonAvrog 
in the LXX," Exp [Oct 1894] 264-75); more reservedly Lake, Acts 82-84; Bertholet, 
Stellung 259-61. 
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conversion associated with the pilgrimage of the nations in Hebrew 
Isaiah and the rest of the Old Testament, is clearly reflected here. 
The actors in the passage are not Israel, but gentiles, who come to 
Israel (tpoceAevoovtai oot) and join themselves to the nation (ri 
oè katapev&ovtaı). Their conversion is the work, not of Israel, but 
of God (ôr? &uoö). The juxtaposition mpoonAvtot mpooedevoovtat 
indicates that, as was Philo, the author of LXX Isaiah was aware of 
the derivation of npoorAvTog from npoo£pyopat, and thus associated 
a centripetal notion of conversion with the very term.?* This and the 
other terms used for gentile conversion in LXX Isaiah (£niotpéqopat 
19:22; 45:22; npooxkeipat 56:3; 56:6; npootiðeuar 14:1) show clearly 
that in the translator's mind the nations will gather to Israel of their 
own accord through God's activity. 

The Septuagint translator thus envisioned Israel as fulfilling the 
Servant’s role as a light for the nations, not through the accession 
of proselytes in his own day, but rather through the ingathering of 
the gentiles, drawn by God's activity, in the coming time of Israel's 
restoration.” The conversion of gentiles in LXX Isaiah, as in Hebrew 
Isaiah, 1s an eschatological event. The translator's interest in gentile 
conversion thus apparently did not involve any conception of a com- 
mand or mission to engage in active efforts to convert the nations. 
To the contrary, the translator's thought reflects the centripetal 


54 Cf. Philo's explanation of the word: tovtovg Bé kadet mpoondvtous and tod 
npoosAnAv8évat kav Kai ProVEw noA reí (Spec. 1.51). Paula Fredriksen has argued 
that the eschatological pilgrimage tradition within Judaism envisions the spiritual 
and moral conversion of the gentiles, but never their becoming proselytes through 
circumcision (“Judaism” 223-225). While this may be true of the pilgrimage texts 
within the Hebrew Bible and many other texts, here in LXX Isaiah, as in Philo (cf. 
Mos. 2.43-44), these gentiles are clearly envisioned as becoming proselytes. 

5 As A. van der Kooij has shown, many prophecies in Isaiah are given an 
actualizing interpretation by the translator (Textzeugen 33-65; "Dokument" 91-102; 
cf. idem, “Isaiah in the Septuagint,” Writing and Reading the Scroll of Isaiah [eds. 
C.C. Broyles and Craig A. Evans; Leiden: Brill, 1997] 2.513-529); the author of 
LXX Isaiah regards a number of prophetic passages within Isaiah as already ful- 
filled through the sojourn of the Jewish community in Egypt (e.g. LXX Isa 10:24; 
19:18-19; see van der Kooy, “Servant” 390-394). However, that the translator did 
not treat all prophecies as fulfilled has been conclusively demonstrated by Troxel 
(“Exegesis” 109-111). In particular, the regathering of Israel, contemplated in 
LXX Isa 49:5-6, which will include the ingathering of “the remnant of my people 
in Egypt” (LXX Isa 11:16), is clearly awaited by the LXX translator as a future 
event (cf. LXX Isa 11:11-16; 4:2; and see van der Kooy, “Servant” 388-390, 394; 
Baer, Home 219-220). 
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and theocentric concept of conversion found in Hebrew Isaiah and 
generally in the Old Testament, according to which God will in the 
eschatological era cause gentiles to attach themselves to Israel of their 
own accord (cf. LXX Isaiah 54:15; 55:5; 41:25; 51:5). Thus Septuagint 
Isaiah offers no evidence for active proselytizing or a Jewish mission, 
but does provide clear evidence for a fervent interest in conversion 
of gentiles in the coming time of Israel’s ingathering. 

The intense expectation of a future conversion of the nations which 
we saw in Hebrew Isaiah and elsewhere in the Old Testament, is 
thus also clearly present in Septuagint Isaiah. The translator of LXX 
Isaiah reveals his interest in gentile conversion and in a mediato- 
rial role of Israel for the nations in the eschatological era above 
all through his interpretation of the Isaiah Servant passages. This 
interpretation most likely reflects an already established exegetical 
tradition, and the authority of the LXX in the eyes of many Jews 
must have added to the influence of these traditions. However, as 
we have already observed in the case of IOlIsa-a, this was not the 
only way in which these passages were understood in ancient Juda- 
ism. To what extent may one trace the interest in and understand- 
ing of gentiles and their conversion, present in Hebrew Isaiah and 
reflected also in LXX Isaiah, elsewhere in second temple Judaism, 
and what 1s the evidence for divergent traditions? We turn next to 
the Isaiah Targum. 


3.3 Targum Isaiah 


Further evidence for attitudes toward gentiles in second temple Juda- 
ism, and the relationship of these attitudes to scriptural exegesis, 1s 
perhaps provided by the Targum of Isaiah.?? The use of Targum Isaiah 
as evidence for the second temple period 1s extremely problematic, 
however, for the targum in its written form dates to the second 
century at the very earliest, and much more probably to the fifth 


36 The standard critical editions are A. Sperber, The Bible in Aramaic. Volume HT: 


The Latter Prophets according to Targum Jonathan (Leiden: Brill, 1962) and J.F. Stenning, 
The Targum of Isaiah (Oxford: Clarendon, 1949). Corrections to Sperber's edition 
are available in J. Zijl, “Errata in Sperber’s Edition of Targum Isaiah," ASTI 4 
(1965) 189-91; idem, “A Second List of Errata in Sperber’s Edition of Targum 
Jonathan,” ASTI 7 (1970) 132-34. 
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century or beyond.? Despite the late date of the codification of 
the work in its final form, many of the exegetical traditions within 
the Targum reflect a much earlier period.?? Yet while it is certain 
that some of the interpretations advanced by the Targum of Isaiah 
derive from interpretations in vogue in Palestine prior to 70 C.E., 
there is, apart from independent confirmation by second temple 
sources, no way of securely determining whether this is so in any 
particular case. The evidence of Targum Isaiah must therefore be 
used with great care. 

We already noted in our discussion of Septuagint Isaiah several 
passages in Targum Isaiah which present a striking contrast to the 
interest in conversion of gentiles reflected in LXX Isaiah.?? This 
suggests the question: how are the Servant Songs, which are asso- 
ciated with conversion of gentiles in LXX Isaiah, understood in 
the Isaiah Targum? In Isaiah 42:1-9, in contrast to the collective 
interpretation of the first Servant Song in LXX Isaiah, the Tar- 
gum interprets the passage of an individual, apparently messianic, 
figure. However, the mission of this messianic figure is not to the 


37 The standard view assigns the targum approximately to the fifth century C.E. 
(e.g. Stenning, Targum of Isaiah ix-x), and posits a long history of formation from the 
Tannaitic (Palestinaian) through the Amoraic (Babylonian) periods (cf. P. Churgin, 
Targum Jonathan to the Prophets [New Haven: Yale, 1927]; B.D. Chilton, The Glory of 
Israel. The Theology and Provenience of the Isaiah Targum |JSO TS 23; Sheffield: JSOT, 
1982]; a far later date is proposed for the work in its final form by S.H. Levey, 
“The Date of Targum Jonathan to the Prophets," V7 21 (1971) 186-96. Van der 
Kooy by contrast believes he can date the composition of the work precisely to 
132 C.E., and assigns to it a strictly Palestinian provenance (Textzeugen 182-213). 
There is, however, no absolutely certain evidence for targumic activity prior to 
the third century C.E.; see Steven D. Fraade, “Rabbinic Views of the Practice of 
Targum, and Multilingualism in the Jewish Galilee of the Third-Sixth Centuries,” 
Studies in the Galilee of Late Antiquity (ed. Lee I. Levine; New York: Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, 1991) 253-86. 

38 For example, Jostein Adna dates chapter 53 of the targum (which will be 
discussed below) to a period just prior to the Bar Kochba revolt in 132-135 C.E. 
(“Der Gottesknecht als triumphierender und interzessorischer Messias," Der leidende 
Gottesknecht: Jesaja 55 und seine Wirkungsgeschichte [eds. B. Janowski and P. Stuhlmacher; 
Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1996] 133-136); Bruce Chilton similarly assigns this 
passage to the period between 70 and 132 C.E. (“Two in One: Renderings of the 
Book of Isaiah in Targum Jonathan,” Writing and Reading the Scroll of Isaiah: Studies 
of an Interpretive Tradition [eds. Craig C. Broyles and Craig A. Evans; Leiden: Brill, 
1997] 555). The possibility that this passage enshrines pre-70 C.E. interpretive 
traditions 1s very great (sce further below). 

99 See above, pages 98 (n. 11), 99. 

40 Cf. P. Seidelin, “Der Ebed Yahwe und die Messiasgestalt in Jesajatargum,” 
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gentiles but to Israel, in particular the diaspora. His role is to instruct 
Israel in the law, accomplish victory over the gentiles, and return 
the Jews of the diaspora to their land (see esp. Targ Isa 42:7). The 
Targum interprets the Servant's role as a “light to the nations" (Isa 
42:6) in terms of the traditional identification of light with the law, 
understanding “blind” of Isaiah 42:7 as “blind to the law” (Targ Isa 
42:7; cf. Targ Isa 35:5). However, in contrast to LXX Isaiah, the 
Targum does not understand this illumination as extending to the 
gentiles, but solely to Israel: the Messiah's task is “to open the eyes 
of the house of Israel who are as blind to the law" (Targ Isa 42:7), not 
the eyes of the gentiles.*! 

It is usually assumed that the Servant in Isaiah 49:1-6 is in the 
Targum, as in LXX Isaiah, interpreted collectively of Israel.? How- 
ever, it is more likely that the Targum identifies the Servant here 
with the prophet Isaiah himself, in company with the other prophets 
of Israel.*? The interpretation is similar to that of the third Song (Isa 
50:4-11), which in Targum Isaiah is clearly interpreted of Isaiah and, in 
a wider sense, all the prophets.** It is the prophet Isaiah who is thus 
described in the Targum as a “light to the nations" (7arg Isa 49:6), 
but he is not understood as sent to them in any sense. The task of 
the prophet (who is the subject of Targ Isa 49:1-5, 6b, 7b, and 8b), a 
task in which the other prophets are included as well (Targ Isa 49:62; 
cf. 50:4, 50:10), is rather to bring about the repentance of Israel (7arg 
Isa 49:2, 49:5) and thus prepare the people of Israel (the subject of 
Targ Isa 49:7a and 49:82) for the messianic age (7 arg Isa 49:6-9). This 
age will be characterized by victory over the gentiles and return of 


ZAW 35 (1936) 197; B.D. Chilton, The Isaiah Targum: Introduction, Translation, Apparatus 
and Notes (Wilmington, Delaware: Glazier, 1987) 81; Haag, Gottesknecht 36 (n. 4). The 
explanatory gloss Nr» Vi» appears in 42:1 in many manuscripts of the targum. 

*! As Grelot observes, the exegesis of the Targum “accentue le nationalisme 
religieux du texte au point d'atténuer à l'extréme le rôle de ‘Lumière des nations’ 
departi au Serviteur (v. 6d)" (Les poemes 205); cf. Seidelin, “Messiasgestalt” 199- 
200. 

#2 So Seidelin, “Messiasgestalt” 202; Grelot, Les poèmes 199, 206-209; Chilton, 
Isaiah Targum 97; Jeremias, "mate 0200" 684-85; Bosch, Heidenmission 39. 

43 Cf. Ruprecht, Auslegungsgeschichte 15-18; Haag, Gottesknecht 36 (n. 4). The 
interpretive additions 9°" (“my word” [Targ Isa 49:1]) and namə (“his words” 
[Targ Isa 49:2]) point clearly to a prophetic identity of this figure in the Targum, 
who through the alternation of third person plural (Targ Isa 49:7a) and second 
person singular (Targ Isa 49:7b) pronouns, is apparently distinguished from Israel 
in Targum Isaiah 49:7. 

“ Cf. Seidelin, “Messiasgestalt” 202-206; Grelot, Les poèmes 210-13. 
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the exiles (Zarg Isa 49:6-17). The apparent lack of interest in gentile 
conversion in the Isaiah Targum corresponds to the attitude toward 
gentiles we discovered in IQIsa-a and at Qumran generally. 
Targum Isaiah 52:13-53:12 is well-known for its messianic interpre- 
tation of the fourth Servant Song TP However, surprisingly in light of 
the unmistakeable accent in the Song on the Servant's sufferings, this 
messianic interpretation of the Servant did not involve any conception 
that the messiah was to suffer. ‘The messiah is instead depicted as a 
glorious victor, and the numerous references to suffering in Isaiah 
52:13-53:12 are either applied to the condition of Israel before the 
advent of the messiah (Targ Isa 52:14, 53:3-4, 53:5a, 53:8, 53:10, 
53:112), applied to the conquered nations (Targ Isa 53:3, 53:7, 53:8, 
53:9), or transformed into glory (Targ Isa 53:2, 53:5b, 53:7, 53:8, 53:9, 


5 See above, p. 103. 

46 This is universally recognized; the explanatory gloss Nr» Vp appears in Targ 
Isa 52:13 and 53:10. This is noteworthy, because there is no unambiguous evidence 
elsewhere in any second temple document for a messianic interpretation of Isaiah 
53, or the conception of a suffering messiah. D. Barthelemy and W.H. Brownlee 
argued that the reading of IQIsa-a in 52:14 »nnv» “I have anointed” for MT 
nnvn “disfigured”) represented a messianic interpretation of the fourth Song within 
the Qumran community (“Le grand rouleau d'Isaie trouvé prés de la Mer Morte,” 
RB 57 [1950] 546-49; “The Servant of the Lord in the Qumran Scrolls," BASOR 
132 [1953] 8-15); but for a different explanation of the variant, see A. Rubinstein, 
"Isaiah LII 14—nnwvn2—and the DSIa Variant,” Bib 35 (1954) 475-79. George 
J. Brooke has also argued that the two principal fragments of 407 Levi-d provide 
evidence for an interpretation of Isa 53 identifying the Servant with a suffering 
messianic high priest figure (^4O Testament of Levi-d and the Messianic Servant 
High Priest,” From Jesus to John [JSNTS 84; FS M. de Jonge: ed. M.C. De Boer; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1993] 83-100), but the allusions claimed by 
Brooke are tenuous at best, and his arguments have not been followed. The claim 
is sometimes made that in the Dialogue with Trypho (mid-second century C.E.) the 
remarks of Justin's Jewish debating partner reveal that he understood Isaiah 53 
as a prophecy of a suffering messiah (see Schoeps, Paul 135; Mark L. Strauss, 
The Davidic Messiah in Luke-Acts |J[SNTSS 110; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
1995] 244). However, this view is founded upon an egregious misreading of the 
dialogue. The dialogue does, to be sure, portray Trypho as agreeing in the course 
of the discussion that the fourth Song does indeed describe a suffering messiah, 
but this is an admission that the dialogue portrays Trypho as making in response 
to Justin’s arguments (Dial. 32-33, 36, 39, 49, 89). Cf. Christoph Markschies, “Der 
Mensch Jesus Christus im Angesicht Gottes: Zwei Modelle des Verstándnisses 
von Jesaja 52,13-53,12 in der patristischen Literatur and deren Entwicklung," Der 
leidende Gottesknecht: Jesaja 53 und seine Wirkungsgeschichte (Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 
1996) 216-219. In the beginning of the dialogue Trypho specifically rejects the idea 
of a suffering messiah (Dial. 32). Justin describes other Jewish teachers as making 
the same admission as Trypho (Dial. 68.7-9), but again clearly in the context of 
response to Christian arguments (àvaykatópuevor, 68.9). 
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53:12b)." The work of the messiah is not in behalf of the nations 
but of Israel; he is to accomplish victory over the nations and return 
of the exiles (Targ Isa 53:8, 53:11), to rebuild the temple (Targ Isa 
53:5), to teach Israel (Targ Isa 53:5), to bring about the repentance 
of the disobedient in Israel (Targ Isa 53:12; cf. 53:4, 53:6), and to 
intercede for their forgiveness (Targ Isa 53:4, 53:5, 53:6, 53:7, 53:11, 
531a e 

Thus, in contrast to LXX Isaiah, Targum Isaiah identifies the Ser- 
vant of the first and fourth Songs, not with the nation of Israel, but 
with the messiah.*” However, Targum Isaiah excludes any conception 


47 That no trace of suffering is ascribed to the Messiah in the interpretation of 
Targum Isaiah 52:13-53:12 is widely recognized; cf. Chilton, Zsaiah Targum 103, 105; 
Page, “Suffering Servant” 487-88; Grelot, Les poèmes 213-20; Adna, “Gottesknecht” 
142-143; Martin Rese, “Überprüfung einiger Thesen von Joachim Jeremias zum 
Thema des Gottesknechtes im Judentum,” TK 60 (1963) 36-37; Seidelin, *Mes- 
siasgestalt” 209-17; Fascher, Jesaja 53 16-18; Wolff, Jesaja 53 52; Dalman, Messias 
47-49. The attempt of Roger Syren to find in Targum Isaiah 53 a notion of vicarious 
suffering on the part of the Messiah (“Targum Isaiah 52:13-53:12 and Christian 
Interpretation,” JJS 40 [1989] 211-212) is unconvincing. Jeremias! well-known 
hypothesis that the T'argum text originally described a suffering messiah, but that 
the references to suffering were subsequently removed due to anti-Christian polemic 
(“naig 0200" 686-700; cf. Hegermann, Jesaja 53 118-22; Page, “Suffering Servant” 
488) is also supported by no firm evidence. Page offers the rather curious argu- 
ment that a messianic interpretation of Isaiah 53 must have involved the belief that 
the messiah would suffer, because the Hebrew text speaks unmistakably of the 
Servant’s sufferings (“Suffering Servant" 488; cf. the similar argument in K. Koch, 
“Messias und Sündenvergebung in Jesaja 53— l'argum," FSF 3 [1972] 148). But of 
course Targum Isaiah 52:13-53:12 proves precisely the opposite—that a messianic 
interpretation of Isaiah 52:13-53:12 need not, and in the case of Targum Isaiah did 
not, involve any conception of a suffering messiah. 

48 The tasks entrusted to the messiah here all appear to have been traditionally 
associated with the messiah in ancient Judaism (cf. the description of the messianic 
age in Targ Isa 49:6-9, 42:7, and see Psalms of Solomon 17), with the exception of the 
intercessory prayer of the messiah for Israel's forgiveness (cf. esp. Targ Isa 53:4, 53:7, 
53:11), which is not attested elsewhere (cf. Syren, “Targum Isaiah 52:13-53:12” 
211; Grelot, Les poemes 219-20). This probably reflects narrow or contextual (as 
opposed to theological) exegesis of the references to vicarious expiation within the 
passage (e.g. 53:4-5; 53:7-8; 53:10-12). For the distinction between contextual and 
theological exegesis, see n. 5 on pp. 95-96 above. 

49 The meturgeman's identification of the Servant with the messiah in the first 
and fourth Songs, and with the prophet Isaiah in the second Song, in contrast with 
his usual identification in Isa 40-55 of Yahweh’s Servant with the nation of Israel 
(cf. Targ Isa 41:8, 41:9, 42:19, 44:1-2, 44:21, 45:4, 48:20) shows clearly that he 
read these passages as distinct poems within their wider context. The evidence of 
the targum, together with the sources we will examine below, thus suggests that, 
while the isolation of the Servant Songs as a distinct collection within Isa 40-55 is 
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of a suffering messiah, and in the Targum the messiah's mission is 
to open the eyes of Israel, not to bring light to the gentiles. The 
Targum's reading of the Servant Songs in a way which excludes 
gentille conversion coheres with the lack of enthusiasm for gentile 
conversion evident elsewhere in Targum Isaiah.? While both LXX 
Isaiah and Targum Isaiah share vivid eschatological hopes, the expec- 
tation of an eschatological pilgrimage of the nations, so prominent 
in LXX Isaiah, is present in Targum Isaiah in only a muted way.?! 
The Zsaiah Targum, together with the evidence from Qumran and 
IOlIsa-a, clearly reveals that the eager interest in gentile conversion 
reflected in LXX Isaiah was not shared by all Jews in the second 
temple period. 


3.4 Sibylline Oracles 3.575-600 


There is general consensus that the third Sibylline Oracle is a Jewish 
work written in Egypt in the second century BCE: however, 1- 
96 and 350-488 are usually excepted as later additions.?? Verses 
573-600 of Sibylline Oracle 3 occur in the midst of the larger oracle 
contained in verses 545-656.?? This larger section begins with a 
denunciation of the Greeks for idolatry, and prediction of disasters 
to come (545-572). Following 573-600, the section continues with a 
prediction of judgement upon all people (601-15) and of the dawn 
of the messianic era (616-23). This is followed by a direct appeal 
for conversion to the true God (624-31). The oracle concludes with 
further prophecies of judgement (632-51) and of the coming of a 
messianic king (652-56). 


a modern conception, ancient interpreters could and did read these poems or parts 
of them as discrete contexts within the wider context of Isa 40-55. 

50 Cf. the discussion above, pages 98 (n. 11), 99. 

5! The expectation is, nevertheless, not entirely absent; see Targ Isa 2:1-5, and 
cf. Chilton, Zsaiah Targum xvii. The evidence does not suggest the absence of the 
expectation, but rather a definite lack of interest and enthusiasm for the prospect. 
Similarly in the eschatology of Jubilees, the expectation of a future conversion of 
the gentiles, while not expressly rejected, is conspicuous by its absence (cf. fub. 
1:4-29; 23:14-31). 

?? See John J. Collins, The Sibylline Oracles of Egyptian Judaism (SBLDS 13; Mis- 
soula: Scholars Press, 1974) 21-34, and G.W.E. Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature Between 
the Bible and the Mishna (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981) 162-65. All citations are from 
the edition of Johannes Geffcken, Die Oracula Sibyllina (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902). 

53 On the structure of the third Sibyl, see Collins, Sibylline Oracles 35-39. 
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Sibylline Oracles 3.573-600 is a eulogistic description of the Jewish 
nation. This passage serves several functions within the larger unit 
545-656. The passage functions on the one hand as the positive 
counterpart to the preceding denunciation of the Greeks (545-72), 
which demonstrates the superiority of the Jews, their God and their 
way of life. Again in counterpoint to the preceding section, which 
condemns the Greeks as the source of idolatry (545-72), the passage 
573-600 identifies the Jewish nation as the source of the knowledge 
of God and of his ways for all humankind. The passage also serves 
a hortatory function for its Jewish readership, and to flesh out the 
appeal for conversion in 624-31, by presenting the worship and life 
of faithful Jews as examples of piety and godly conduct. In fulfilling 
these aims, the author of the third Sibyl also reveals in 573-600 his 
own self-understanding as a Jew of the Egyptian diaspora. 

The author begins his eulogy of the Jews in 573-600 by describing 
them as a holy nation of pious men: 

evoebéwv Avöpwv iepóv yEvog ~ooetat abtic 
BovAaic r£ vow mpookeivevor Yyiototo (573-574) 
There will be thereafter a holy nation of pious men 
adhering to the counsels and law of the Most High. 


From the preceding prophecy of the accomplishment of all things 
on the “fated day” in 562-72, followed in 573 by the term adrıg 
(“thereafter”) and the future tense verb €ooetat, it is evident that here 
in 573-574 these designations refer specifically to the Jewish nation 
in the eschatological time of promise.?* The Jews are here depicted 
as a holy nation of righteous men (eboeßewv àvópáv iepóv yévoc 
[573]).?? The eschatological nation is also described elsewhere in the 
third Sibyl as “sons of the great God" (vioi...igyáAoto Deop [702]). 
The gentiles by contrast are described in the denunciatory section 
which precedes 573-600 as a “nation of impious men" (doeB@v yévoc 
... avdpa@v, 568; cf. yaket@v yévoc avdpav, 761). That these motifs 
reflect a traditional Jewish self-understanding is evident from their 
frequent occurrence also in the fourth and fifth Sibylline books and 
elsewhere in Jewish literature of the second temple period," 


54 On the eschatological setting of the passage cf. Collins, Athens 149; Dalbert, 
Missionsliteratur 121. 

> Cf. 219 yEvog éoti Gikatotárov &vOpornov. 

56 In the fourth Sibyl the Jews are designated a “guiltless race of pious men” 
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The description of eschatological Israel as a holy nation of the 
righteous 1s amplified in 582-83: 


adroi A oyoO£vrec bn’ áOavároro npogf[rat 
Kal péya xäppa Bporoic rtávrecot PÉPOVTEG 


And they themselves exalted by the Immortal One as prophets and 
bringing great joy to all mortals. 


The Jews are here described as a nation of prophets (npoqfíjrau) 
for all mankind (fporoic mavtecot). In 195 the Jewish community 
is similarly described as a guide to all people (oi mavtecot Bpotoiot 
Biov kaO0oóryoi goovtat). These passages are frequently taken as 
evidence for a consciousness of mission among Jews in the second 
temple period to bring the light of the law to gentiles." However, 
this interpretation reflects a gross misreading of the text. For, like 
the designations in 573-74, the descriptions of the Jewish nation 
as prophets and guides for all humanity in both 582-83 and 195 
are applied solely to the eschatological community. This 1s appar- 
ent in 582-83 from the author's use of future tense verbs in 575 
(nepıkvöaveovonv) and 581 (oikrjcovot) in continuation of the future 
tense €ooetat in 573, which as we have seen refers to the escha- 
tological future envisioned in 562-572. Likewise in 195 the role of 


(£boeBécv...o0Aov ávaitiov) (4.136). The Jews are described in the fifth Sibyl as 
Oeiov yévoc obpáviov Te (5.249), Beioyevng (5.261), Aaög Sikatog (5.154, 5.226), 
£0voc àáAn0&c (5.149), &ytot moto! Kai Aaóc ane (5.161), 0200 vékva (5.202), 
and Sixatot (5.270; 5.283, 5.357, 5.426). The gentiles are described in contrasting 
terms: güAov ávauóéc (5.359), kaxoi (5.75, 5.271, 5.509); cf. 4.40 (Sbomotov yap 
árav pepónwv yévoc). See Dalbert, Missionsliteratur 116-17, and Marcel Simon, “Sur 
quelques aspects des Oracles Sibyllins juifs," Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World 
and the Near East (ed. David Hellholm; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1983) 231. For 
these motifs elsewhere in Jewish literature, cf. Wis 10:15 Aaög óotoc kai orépua 
dueuntov; Ps Sol 8.23 oi dctot Tod 000 wg Apvia Ev áxakía Ev Leow abTwV [ràv 
&0vàv], 17:15 oi viol tfj; SLadnung Ev pEow EOVOv ovuniktwv, 17.26 Aaög &ytoc, 
17.27 vioù Bod, 9.8 jugi; Aaóc Sv Hyannoac; 4 Ezra 6.58 Nos autem populus tuus, 
quem vocasti primogenitum, unigenitum, aemulatorem, carissimum; 3 Mac 6.28 oi viol tod 
TavtoKpatopos Enovpaviov 0e00 C@vtoc; Test Levi 18.13 và vékva abro; cf. Ps Sol 
13.8, 18.4. Cf. also the description of the Jewish nation as a onéppa Sixatov in the 
insertion of ms e in Test Levi 2.3 (line 16); this insertion represents the translation 
of an earlier Aramaic “Prayer of Levi” related to the Qumran fragment belonging 
to the scroll #0 213 TestLeu-« (see J.T. Milik, “Le Testament de Levi en Araméen. 
Fragment de la grotte 4 de Qumran,” RB 62 [1955] 398-406; de Jonge/Hollander, 
Commentary 17-18). 

57 See e.g. Carleton Paget, “Jewish Proselytism" 84; Donaldson, Paul and the 
Gentiles 60; Jeremias, Promise 12. 
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the Jewish nation as “guides to the conduct of life for all mortals” 
coincides with the advent of a messianic king whose "seventh reign" 
apparently ushers in the eschaton (192-93).°® The role of Israel 
described in 194-195 is therefore also understood by the author to 
take place in the eschatological era. 

However, while the nation's exaltation to this prophetic status 
is an eschatological event, it is nevertheless the consequence (yàp 
[584]) of the pre-eschatological nation's faithful adherence to the 
true knowledge of God and his ways (584-85): 

uobvoic yap ogi Sake Osóc uéyaç edppova PovAnv 
kai "or Kal dptotov Evı otrj0goot vórjua 


For to them alone the great God gave right counsel 
and faithfulness and perfect understanding in their hearts 


These lines, and those that follow (586-600), describe faithful Jews 
in the pre-eschatological time and their God-given understanding of 
the divine counsels.?? They reveal this understanding through their 
exclusive worship of the one God (586-94a) and obedience to the 
commands of his holy law (594b-600). Lines 584-600 thus identify 
the faithful remnant of the nation, who hold fast to the worship 
of God and his laws, as the heirs of the eschatological promises 
described in lines 573-583.9? In contrast to the Greeks who have led 
humanity astray through their idols (545-72), the righteous remnant 
of the Jewish nation, because of their faithful service of the one 
God, will in the messianic era have a prophetic office extending to 
all humanity. 

The ethical monotheism which formed the content of the descrip- 


58 A. Momigliano has argued that this king is not an eschatological figure 
and that verses 194-195 refer to the time of the Maccabees (*La Portata Storica 
dei Vaticini sul Settimo Re nel Terzo Libro degli Oracoli Sibillini,” Forma Futuri 
[Torino: Bottega d’Erasmo, 1975] 1077-84); against him, Collins has shown per- 
suasively that the seventh king is to be identified with the "king from the sun" 
(652) with whom the messianic age is associated in Stb. Or. 3 (Athens 64-71; cf. 
Schürer/Vermes/Millar, History 3.1.635). 

°° The change in 584 from the eschatological people of God to the pre-escha- 
tological nation is signalled by the causative yäp (584), and the switch from the 
future tense verbs employed in 573-583, to aorist (584) and present (590, 591, 593, 
595, 596) tense verbs in 584-600. 

60 For this theme in Wisdom and elsewhere in Jewish thought of the second 
temple period, see page 120 below. 
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tion of the piety of faithful Jews in 584-600 likewise forms the content 
of the following conversion appeal in 624-31: 


But you, devious mortal, do not be slow or delay, but turn back and 
propitiate God. Sacrifice to God hundreds of bulls and of first-born 
lambs and of goats as the seasons turn. Yes, appease him, the immortal 
God, if perchance he will be merciful. For it is he alone who is God; 
there 1s no other. Honor righteousness also and oppress no one, for 
these things the Immortal One commands to wretched mortals. 


The function of this and similar (cf. 762-66) appeals within the wider 
framework of the third Sibyl 1s a critical question. It is often sup- 
posed that these function as appeals to the gentile reader for conver- 
sion, and indicate that the work was composed as propaganda for a 
gentile audience.°! In this case the prophecies of divine judgement 
and eschatological intervention in history (545-72, 601-23, 632-56) 
would serve within the context of the larger oracle primarily as 
motivations for the call to conversion (624-31; 762-66).9? 

This view is difficult to maintain, however, for as is repeatedly 
stressed throughout the book, the author expects the conversion of 
gentiles only at the advent of the eschatological era (cf. 570; 601- 
623; 702-61; 767-808).9? This is also the period, as we have seen, in 
which the author expects the Jewish nation to become the prophets 
(582-83) and guides (194-95) of all humanity. Reflecting the eschato- 
logical pilgrimage tradition which pervades the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the third Sibylline Oracle envisions the messianic era as a time when 
the nations, following their conversion as a result of God's decisive 
intervention (601-23; 702-14), will flock to the temple at Jerusalem 
(715-723; 767-775) and look to the Jewish nation for instruction in the 
worship of the true God (718-23 [cf. 194-95]; 772-86 [cf. 582-83]. 
It is noteworthy that the appeals in 624-31 and 762-66 are imme- 


9! Cf. Jeremias, Jesus? Promise 12-13; Bertholet, Stellung 266-68; Axenfeld, Pro- 
paganda 32; Aalen, Licht 218-19; Kasting, Anfänge 18; James Yeong-Sik Pak, Paul 
as Missionary: A Comparative Study of Missionary Discourse in Paul’s Letters and Selected 
Contemporary Jewish Texts (EUS 410; Frankfurt am Main: Lang, 1991) 14. 

62 So Mark J. Goodwin, Paul, Apostle of the Living God: Kerygma and Conversion in 
2 Corinthians (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press, 2001) 27-28, 98-99; Pak, Paul as Mis- 
sionary 72-75; Simon, “aspects des Oracles” 220; Schürer/Vermes/Millar, History 
3.1.628; Axenfeld, Propaganda 32. 

63 Rightly Riesner, “Jewish Mission” 241-242; Fredriksen, “Judaism” 222. 
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diately preceded by predictions of this eschatological conversion.®* 
This would suggest that the invitations to conversion in 624-31 and 
762-66 (cf. Frag 1.25b-32a) do not function in Sibylline Oracle 3 as 
actual appeals to gentile readers, but rather, like the call to conver- 
sion in Hebrew Isaiah 45:22-23, as anticipations of the day, which 
the author regarded as imminent, when the nations would stream 
to Jerusalem, the light of the knowledge of God would come to the 
gentiles, and the righteous nation of the Jews would become the 
prophets and guides of the world. In the third Sibylline Oracle, as 
in LXX Isaiah, we do not find a consciousness of mission for the 
gentiles, but an eager expectation of the conversion of gentiles at 
the imminent coming of God's eschatological reign. 


3.5 Wisdom of Solomon 2:12-5:13, 17:2-18:4 


The Wisdom of Solomon was composed in Greek anywhere from 
around 120 B.C.E. to around 45 C.E.9 The widespread assumption 
that the work was composed at least partly for gentiles in order to 
promote their conversion has little evidence to support it.°® The 
book, as its dense scriptural allusions and its description of the 
Exodus generation as “our fathers" (12:6; 18:6; cf. 16:8, 18:8) would 
indicate, was apparently addressed to a Jewish audience.°” 

Study of the Wisdom of Solomon has greatly benefitted from 
recent increased attention to the literary characteristics of the work. 
This research has demonstrated the elaborate literary structure of 
Wisdom, which the author achieves by such devices as inclusion, 


6t 601-623 preceding 624-31; 702-761 preceding 762-766. Cf. also 767-808, 
which immediately follows the latter appeal. 

65 The work is dated to the last decades of the second century B.C.E. by Armin 
Schmitt (Das Buch der Weisheit: Ein Kommentar [Würzburg: Echter Verlag, 1986] 8); to 
shortly after 28 B.C.E. by J.M. Reese (The Book of Wisdom, Song of Songs [Wilmington, 
Delaware: Glazier, 1983] 16-17); and to the reign of Caligula by David Winston 
(The Wisdom of Solomon: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary [AB; Garden 
City, NY: Doubleday, 1979] 20-25) and Collins (Athens 182). On the whole a date 
earlier rather than later within this range seems most probable. 

66 For the work as missionary literature addressed to gentiles, cf. Dalbert, Mis- 
sionsliteratur 72-73; Conzelmann, Gentiles / fews/ Christians 174-75, 179; Bertholet, Stellung 
273-74; similarly, in essentials, David Volgger, *Die Adressaten des Weisheitsbu- 
ches," Biblica 82 (2001) 153-177. 

67 For further evidence that the work is addressed to Jews, cf. Schmitt, Weisheit 
19-21; Reese, Wisdom 15-16. 
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parallelism, and concentric structuring.®® There is now general agree- 
ment on literary grounds that the work is composed of three main 
divisions, 1:1-6:21, 6:22-10:21, and 11:1-19:22.°9 Attention to the 
literary features of the work has also been of great value in clarify- 
ing the movement of thought within these individual sections, to the 
first of which we now turn. 


3.5.1 Wis 2:12-5:13 


In a ground-breaking study, J. M. Reese demonstrated the concen- 
tric structure of the first division of the work, 1:1-6:21.7? The sec- 
tion 1s framed by two parallel exhortations to the acquisition of 
wisdom (1:1-15, 6:1-21).7! Following the introductory exhortation is a 
speech of the wicked (äoeßeig 1:16) in which they reveal their inner 
thoughts and intentions (1:16-2:24).’* An introduction (1:16-2:1a) 
and conclusion (2:21-24) bracket the direct speech in 2:1b-2:20.7? 
The monologue of the impious itself is divided further into three 
units. In 2:1-5 the wicked reflect upon the ephemeral nature of life; 
in 2:6-11 they announce their consequent (oov 2:6) intention to 
exploit the creation and afflict the defenseless; and in 2:12-20 they 
announce their decision to test the righteous man by putting him 
to a shameful death.’* 

The entire unit 1:16-2:24 corresponds, within the concentric struc- 


68 Cf. M. Gilbert, “Wisdom Literature,” Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period 
(ed. M.E. Stone; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984) 301-306. For a survey of recent liter- 
ary studies of the work, see Michael Kolarcik, The Ambiguity of Death in the Book of 
Wisdom 1-6: A Study of Laterary Structure and Interpretation (AnBib 127; Rome: Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, 1991) 11-28. 

69 Cf. Winston, Wisdom 9-12. 

79 J.M. Reese, “Plan and Structure in the Book of Wisdom,” CBQ 27 (1965) 
391-99. 

7! Each of these units is delimited by an inclusio (1:1, 1:15 dtkatoobvn; 6:1, 
6:21 Baowreic, Baoıevonte). See Reese, “Plan” 394-95. 

7? The unit is delimited by the inclusion of tfjc éxeivov u&pıdog in 1:16 and 
TÄS éxeivov uépiboc Svtec in 2:24. See Reese “Plan” 394. 

75 The direct speech (2:1b-20) is itself demarcated by an inclusion: Aoytoápevot 
ovK ópOGc (2:1a) and tadta éAoyioavto, Kai émAavyOnoav (2:21a). Cf. Kolarcik, 
Ambiguity 39. 

74 Inclusions bracket both 2:1-5 (veAevtr| 2:1, 2:5) and 2:6-11 (xpnowneda 2:6, 
äxpnotov 2:11). See Kolarcik, Ambiguity 40-41. On the content of the monologue, 
see V. D’Alario, “La réflexion sur le sens de la vie en Sg 1-5. Une réponse aux 
questions de Job et de Oohelet,” Treasures of Wisdom: Studies in Ben Sira and the Book 
of Wisdom (eds. N. Calduch-Benages and J. Vermeylen; Leuven: Peeters, 1999) 
313-329. 
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ture of 1:1-6:21, to 5:1-23, which presents a second monologue of the 
wicked, in which at the eschatological vindication of the righteous 
the impious mourn their oppression of the righteous man and unwill- 
ingness to heed him. As with the prior monologue, the actual direct 
speech (5:4-13) 1s framed by an introduction (5:1-3) and conclusion 
(5:14-23).’° This direct speech (5:4-13), as the previous one (2:1-20), 
consists of three discrete sections (5:4-5, 5:6-7, 5:8-13), which, as F. 
Perrenchio showed, parallel the three divisions of the earlier speech 
in a chiastic structure (5:4-5 = 2:12-20, 5:6-7 = 2:6-11, 5:8-13 = 2:1- 
5).76 The wicked express successively amazement at the unexpected 
salvation of the persecuted and martyred just man (5:4-5), admission 
of their own error and resulting destruction (5:6-7), and recognition 
of the futility of their lives (5:8-13). 

The two speeches of the impious surround the central section 
(3:1-4:20), in which the author comments upon the futility of the 
reasoning of the wicked, as expressed in the first monologue, and 
their erroneous conceptions regarding the fate of the righteous one. 
As A.G. Wright showed, a series of internal inclusions (äppwv 3:2, 
3:12; kaprıög 3:13, 4:5; riuoe, &tipoc 4:8, 4:19) permit us to further 
subdivide this section into three units." The three units take up 
successively the problems of unjust suffering (3:1-12), childlessness 
(3:13-4:6) and untimely death (4:7-20). The author declares that 
the sufferings of the righteous are but the prelude to a glorious 
immortality (3:1-12). Moreover, the sterility of the virtuous will be 
converted to immortal fruitfulness in the time of eschatological visita- 
tion, whereas the fecundity of the wicked is illusory (3:13-4:6). Finally, 
the untimely death of the righteous is God's means of protecting him 
from apostasy, whereas the longevity of the wicked will end only in 


75 Inclusions frame both the entire section 5:1-23 (oxrjoexat 5:1, Avrıotroetau 
5:23) (see Kolarcik, Ambiguity 45), and the actual direct speech in 5:4-13 (oxopev 
5:4, 5:13) (see Paolo Bizzeti, I! Libro della Sapienza: Struttura e genere letterario [Brescia: 
Paideia Editrice, 1984] 61). 

76 F, Perrenchio, "Struttura e analisi letteraria di Sapienza 1.16-2.24 e 5.1-23,” 
Sales 43 (1981) 3-43 (see pp. 33-35). He is followed, with modifications, by Bizetti, 
Sapienza 62-63, and by Kolarcik, Ambiguity 54-55. The parallel nature of the sub- 
units is indicated by the parallel vocabulary employed within them (cf. Perrenchio, 
“Struttura” 33-34; Bizzeti, Sapienza 62). As Kolarcik notes, “All of these repetitions 
between the two units manifest a concerted effort on the part of the author to estab- 
lish a connection between the two speeches of the impious" (Ambiguity 54-55). 

77 «The Structure of the Book of Wisdom," Bib 48 (1967) 165-184. See espe- 
cially pp. 171-172. 
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destruction and dishonor (4:7-20). T'he central section 3:1-4:20 thus 
fittingly prepares the reader for the eschatological vindication of the 
righteous and the confession of the impious in 5:1-13. 

The figure of the righteous one (6 dikatog 2:12, 2:18, 5:1) is first 
introduced in 2:12-20, and reappears in 5:1-13. In 2:13 the righteous 
one proclaims himself rtaig kvpiov, which the author of Wisdom 
understood not as “servant” but as “child,” as 2:18 (ei yap Zou ó 
dikatos vidc 000) and 2:16d (kal dAalovevetat natépa Osóv) attest.” 
The preceding structural analysis permits us to identify this figure 
more closely. We have seen how in the concentric structure of 1:1- 
6:21, the central section (3:1-4:20) functions to expose the futile 
reasoning of the wicked expressed in the first monologue (2:1-20) and 
to presage the vindication of the just and confession of the wicked 
in the second monologue (5:1-13). In the first unit of this central 
section (3:1-12), the suffering and death ascribed to an individual in 
2:12-20 are ascribed to a plurality of individuals, who are described 
as dıKkaliwv woxat (3:1), oí renoiOóvec En’ abt (3:9), oi motoi (3:9), 
and oi éxAextoi (3:9). The single exception is 3:10, where the singu- 
lar again occurs (6 óíkatoc). This reveals that the author of Wisdom 
intended the righteous one of 2:12-20 and 5:1-13 as a collective figure 
representative of all faithful Jews."? In the teaching of Wisdom, it is the 
faithful remnant of the Jewish nation, who hold fast to the covenant 
despite persecution, suffering and death, who will be vindicated in 
the coming time of eschatological restoration.®” 

The individual features of the portrait of the suffering and vin- 
dicated child of God in 2:12-5:13 are drawn in large measure from 
the fourth Servant Song in Septuagint Isaiah. The allusions to LXX 


79 Cf. Jeremias, "mate 0200" 678; Winston, Wisdom 120. 

79 This is also indicated by the author's alternation, within the chiastic structure 
of 2:1-20 and 5:4-13, of viög 0200 (2:18) in the third unit of the first monologue 
(2:12-20), with &v vioic 0200 (5:5) in the corresponding unit of the second monologue 
(5:4-5). On the suffering just one of Wisdom as a collective figure, see Gerhard 
Delling, “Die Bezeichnung ‘Söhne Gottes’ in der jüdischen Literatur der helle- 
nistisch-römischen Zeit," God's Christ and His People (eds. Jacob Jervell and Wayne 
Meeks; Norway: University of Oslo, 1977) 21-23; M. Adinolfi, “Il Messianismo di 
Sap. 2,12-20," Il Messianismo (Brescia: 1966) 207-10, and A. Sisti, “La figura del 
giusto persequitato in Sap. 2,12-20," BibOr 19 (1977) 129-44. 

80 The theme of the eschatological vindication of righteous Jews and destruction 
of those who forsake the covenant is ubiquitous in Jewish literature of the second 
temple period; see e.g. Tobit 14:5-7; 2 Macc 7; T. fud. 25.1-5; T. Mos. 10.1-10; 
Josephus, Ap. 2.218. Cf. the discussion of Sib. Or. 3.573-600 above (p. 115). 
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Isaiah 52:13-53:12 in Wisdom 2:12-5:13 are so numerous that they 
can only be briefly indicated here. The following allusions occur in 
Wisdom 2:12-3:12: 


1) 2:12 6 dikatog The servant is called “righteous one” (Öikauog) in 
Isaiah 53:11. Cf. also Wisdom 2:18, 3:1, 3:10, 4:7, 4:16, 5:1. 


2) 2:13 rai kvpiov The servant is called 6 aic uov in Isaiah 52:13. 
As noted above, the author of Wisdom apparently understood the 
Greek of LXX Isaiah as a reference to God's child rather than God's 
servant (cf. 2:16d, 2:18, 5:1). 


3) 2:14 Bapts éottv Hiv koi PAenöuevog Cf. Isaiah 53:2 Kal eidouev 
avTOV, Kai ook eiyev eiGoc ODÖE KaAAoc. 


4) 2:16d kai dhalovevetat tatépa 020v Cf. Isaiah 52:13 6 mai pov. 
2: 


) 
) 2:19-20. Cf. Isaiah 53:7-9. 


5 

6) 2:21 tadta &Xoyicavro kai erdavndnoav Cf. Isaiah 53:4 £Aoyicápe0a, 
53:6 érAavriOnuev. 

7) 3:2 &XoyioOn xáxwoic f| ££o60c adrwv Cf. Isaiah 53:4 EAoyıoaneda 
abvtov Ev kakwoeı, 53:7 Già TO Kekakwodaı. 

8) 3:2-3 fj £&o60c opt: ń ag’ Dud nopela Cf. Isaiah 53:8 aipetat 
and TÄS ite f] Gor] aoro. 

9) 3:9 oi nenoWöteg En’ abtà Gvvijoovot AAnderav Cf. Isaiah 52:13 
ovvijoet ó naïç pov, 53:4 mAdoat Ti ovv£ost. 


Moreover, the two latter sections of the central unit (3:13-4:20), 
which take up the issues of sterility (3:13-4:6) and early death (4:7- 
20), appear to be an exegetical reflection of the author of Wisdom 
upon the apparently contradictory passages Isaiah 53:2 (wg pila èv 
y Stywon) and 53:10 (fj yox bu@v Swetat onépua uakpoópiov), 
in light of Isaiah 54:1. The allusions to Isaiah 53:2 and 53:10 are 
numerous within 3:13-4:20; e.g. pila (3:15, 4:3), ExpıLwOnoeTau (4:4), 
onépua (3:16), nakpoßıog (3:17), xXpóvovc nakpodg (4:13), and Kaprıög 
(3:13, 3:15, 4:5).?! In Wisdom 3:13-4:20 the author thus explains 
how it may be said of the suffering just, although childless (wg 
pita èv yf) Stywon, Isaiah 53:2) and cut off by early death, that 
“your soul shall see a long-lived seed” ( yoy] oiv öyetar onépua 
uakpópiov, Isaiah 53:10). 


9! Cf. 3:19 (yeved), 3:12 (yéveotc) and Isa 53:8 (tiv yeveàv adrod); cf. also 3:13 
(otelpa) and Isa 54:1. 
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Allusions to Isaiah 52:13-53:12 cluster perhaps most frequently in 
Wisdom 5:1-8: 


1) 5:1 C£ Isaiah 52:13, 53:4. See also 4:19 (&qavovo), and cf. Isaiah 
52:15 (kal ovvé£ovot Dacu eic TO orópa abtáv). 


2)5:2 éxotyoovtat (cf. Isaiah 52:14 Exotnoovtau), idovtes (cf. Isaiah 
52:15 éwovtat). 

3) 5:4 tov piov avdtod £AoyioápieOa naviav, Kal tiv reAevtr]v avtod 
&upov Cf. Isaiah 53:3 àAAà TO eióoc abtod dtipov . . . Friuaoon kai 
oùk &Aoyiodn; Isaiah 53:4 r]ueic &Aoytoápe0a abróv. 

4) 5:5 ó xAfipog abtod Cf. Isaiah 53:12 adtög kAnpovourjoeu cf. 
also 52:13. 

5) 5:6-7 EnAavnOnuev &nó 6600 dANVeiacg Cf Isaiah 53:6 £rAavrjOnuev, 
dvOpwrocs tÅ 669 avtod &nAavr|On. 

6) 5:8 mdobtog Cf. Isaiah 53:9 kai 6900 . . . tobG TAOVOIOUS ávri 


tob Oavárov abtod The entire unit 5:8-13 appears to be a reflection 
upon this verse in LXX Isaiah. 


While not all of the allusions suggested above are equally certain, 
their cumulative weight is sufficient to establish that LXX Isaiah 
52:13-53:12 is a focus of sustained exegetical reflection in Wisdom 
2:12-5:13. The author of Wisdom appears to have understood Isaiah 
53 as a scene of eschatological vindication, in which the wicked, in 
amazement and fear, confess their former disdain for a persecuted 
and martyred righteous man, who now stands before them raised 
in glory. As we have seen, the suffering but ultimately victorious 
child of God in Wisdom 2:12-5:13 is a collective figure; the author 
of Wisdom thus reveals his understanding of the roig of the fourth 
Isaian Servant Song as a collective figure, representative of all righ- 
teous Jews. 

That Wisdom 2:12-5:13 reflects a corporate interpretation of 
the fourth Servant Song (LXX Isaiah 52:13-53:12) is generally 
recognized.?? It is less well recognized that, in composing his por- 


82 This was seen by Joachim Jeremias, “Amnos Tou Theou—Pais Theou,” ZNW 
34 (1935) 118-119 (cf. p. 121: “We possess in Wisdom of Solomon 5 an example 
of how a diaspora Jew understood Isaiah 53 according to the LXX.”), and M.]. 
Suggs, “Wisdom of Solomon 2.10-5: A Homily Based on the Fourth Servant Song,” 
JBL 76 (1957) 26-33, and is accepted by most expositors; see for example Winston, 
Wisdom 119-120; Armin Schmitt, “Komposition, Tradition und Zeitgeschichtlicher 
Hintergrund in Weish 1,16-2,24 und 4,20-5,23,” Text, Methode und Grammatik (eds. 
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trait of the righteous child of God in 2:12-5:13, the author of Wis- 
dom also drew upon the first Servant Song (LXX Isaiah 42:1-9). 
In Wisdom 2:18a (ei yap &otıv ó óí(katoc vidg 0:00, avttAnuyetat 
abvtob) the author introduces a clear allusion to LXX Isaiah 42:1a 
(lakwß 6 naig pov, àvrürjuyopat abtod). His use of vióc reveals 
that the author evidently understood the naig in LXX Isaiah 42:1, 
as he did in LXX Isaiah 52:13, in the sense of son, not servant. In 
line with the understanding in LXX Isaiah 42:1 itself of the naig as 
a collective figure representative of all Israel, the author of Wisdom 
likewise interpreted this figure collectively, as 1s evident in Wisdom 
3:6-9, which contains a striking number of reminiscences of Isaiah 


42:1-4: 
1) 3:6 npooedéEato abtovs Cf. Isaiah 42:1 npoosóé£ato abtóv 
2) 3:7 avahduyovotv Cf. Isaiah 42:4 àávaAáqyet 
3) 3:8 xptvoóctv £0vr Cf. Isaiah 42:1 kpioiv xoig £0veotv &£oloeı 


4) 3:9 Toig éxdektoic adtod Cf. Isaiah 42:1 IopanA ó &ékAekróq 
LOU 


The cluster of allusions to Isaiah 42:1-4 within Wisdom 3:6-9 reveals 
that the author of Wisdom interpreted the Servant of the first Song 
collectively, of the righteous remnant of Israel. Moreover, it 1s also 
evident, in view of the eschatological setting of Wisdom 3:6-9, that 
he interpreted the Isaiah passage specifically of eschatological Israel, 
and associated it with the resurrection and glorification of the nation 
which he also saw presaged in LXX Isaiah 52:13-53:12.°° 


W. Gross, H. Irsigler, T. Seidl; St. Ottilien: EOS, 1991) 411; idem, Weisheit 48; 
Kolarcik, Ambiguity 126-27; P.C. Beentjes, “Wisdom of Solomon 3,1-4, 19 and 
the Book of Isaiah," Studies in the Book of Isaiah (FS Willem A.M. Beuken; eds. J. 
van Ruiten and M. Vervenne; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1997) 413-420; 
M. Gilbert, *Wisdom of Solomon and Scripture," Hebrew Bible/ Old Testament: The 
History of Its Interpretation (ed. Magne Saebo; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
2000) 609; L. Ruppert, Jesus als der leidende Gerechte? Der Weg Jesu im Lichte eines alt- 
und zwischentestamentlichen Motivs (Stuttgart: KBW, 1972) 23-24; G.W.E. Nickelsburg, 
Resurrection, Immortality, and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism (HTS 26; Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1972) 62-66; Page, “Suffering Servant” 482. 

83 On the setting of Wisdom 3:1-4:20 as a whole within the Jewish national 
hope of eschatological restoration, and the false dichotomy between a supposed 
individual eschatology in 3:1-4:20 and general eschatology in 5:1-23 which is some- 
times proposed, see Schmitt, “Komposition” 418; Wright, People of God 329-330. 
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3.5.2 Wis 17:2-18:4 


Wisdom 17:2-18:4 1s the fifth in a series of seven antithetical compari- 
sons describing God's deliverance of his people in the Exodus, which 
together make up part three of the work (11:1-19:22).?* Through 
his use of the literary device of "flashback" in the introduction to 
part three (11:1-3), the author closely links part three to part one 
(1:1-6:21).°° The fifth unit of part three, 17:2-18:4, which depicts 
God's use of the plague of darkness to bring judgement upon the 
Egyptians and bless Israel, 1s itself. demarcated by an unusually 
strong triple inclusio (okótoq 17:2, 18:4; ävouos, vöuog 17:2, 18:4; 
KatakAeiw, katäkAcıotog 17:2, 18:4).°° The closely parallel nature of 
the opening (17:2) and closing (18:4) verses of the passage is further 
accentuated by the fact that both 17:2 and 18:4 describe the reason 
for the plague of darkness upon the Egyptians, and assign the cause 
as their attempt to enslave the nation of Israel. 

The major difference which the author introduces between the 
closely connected verses 17:2 and 18:4 is the way in which these 
verses describe the Jewish nation. In 17:2, Israel is described as an 
&0voc áytov, an apparent allusion to LXX Exodus 19:6, where Israel 
is described as a “royal priesthood” (Baothetov iep&revpa) and a “holy 


This eschatological perspective, I would submit, illumines the striking fusion of 
covenant and universalism in the author's thought which has so perplexed modern 
scholarship; on this fusion see Randall D. Chesnutt, “Covenant and Cosmos in 
Wisdom of Solomon 10-19,” The Concept of the Covenant in the Second Temple Period 
(SJSJ 71; eds. Stanley E. Porter and Jacqueline C.R. de Roo; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 
2003) 223-249. 

84 On the sevenfold structure of part three, cf. Reese, “Plan” 397-99; a slightly 
different structure is proposed by A.G. Wright, “The Structure of Wisdom 11-19," 
CBQ 27 (1965) 28-34. On the section 17:2-18:4, see José Vílchez, “La luz en el 
libro de la Sabiduría," Treasures of Wisdom: Studies in Ben Sira and the Book of Wisdom 
(eds. N. Calduch-Benages and J. Vermeylen; Leuven: Peeters, 1999) 279-280, 285- 
288; Samuel Cheon, The Exodus Story in the Wisdom of Solomon (JSPSS 23; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1997) 68-76. 

85 Reese, “Plan” 397 (cf. 393). On the extensive use of this technique in Wis 
6:22-19:22 to recall passages and themes in previous sections, see J.M. Reese, Hel- 
lenistic Influence on the Book of Wisdom and Its Consequences (Rome: 1970) 123-140, and 
idem, Wisdom passim. For further discussion of the thematic unity of 1:1-6:21 and 
11:1-19:22 within the book, see Michael Kolarcik, “Universalism and Justice in the 
Wisdom of Solomon," Treasures of Wisdom: Studies in Ben Stra and the Book of Wisdom 
(eds. N. Calduch-Benages and J. Vermeylen; Leuven: Peeters, 1999) 289-301. 

86 Reese, Wisdom 180; Winston, Wisdom 12; Cheon, Exodus 69-70. 
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nation" (£0voc &ytov). In 18:4, the Jewish nation is designated oi vioi 
cov. This is one in a series of designations, elaborated throughout 
part three of the book, which apply the terms vidg and mate to the 
Jewish nation. The terms are always in the plural (oi vioi oov 12:19, 
12:21, 16:10, 16:23; 0200 naideg 12:7, maidec oov 12:20, oi coi maidec 
19:6, dotot naideg 18:9, cf. rékva 16:21), or in some way shown to 
apply to the entire people (wuoAöynoav 0800 vióv Aaóv eivaı 18:13). 
oi vioi cov in 18:4, as all of the designations of the Jewish nation as 
vióc and mais in 11:1-19:22, serves as a flashback to the description 
of the suffering righteous figure in 2:12-20, who is described as moie 
Kvpiov (2:13) and viög Beoð (2:18; cf. 2:16). In this way the designa- 
tion in 18:4 serves to reinforce the identification of the suffering but 
eschatologically vindicated righteous figure of 2:12-5:13, whom we 
have seen the author of Wisdom associated with the naig of the first 
(42:1-9) and fourth (52:13-53:12) Servant Songs in LXX Isaiah, with 
the entire faithful remnant of the Jewish nation. 

The author alludes more explicitly to the Servant Songs as he goes 
on in 18:4 to describe the nation more fully. They are designated 
*your sons, through whom the imperishable light of the law was 
destined to be given to the world" (roo viovs cov, dv’ wv r(uigAAev 
TO áqOaprov vóuov QWs TH alwvı ioca). The combination here 
of the description of Israel as oi vioi cov (cf. 6 mate pou, LXX Isaiah 
42:1), the idea of an intermediary role of Israel for the world (ro 
aià vi), and the association of this function with the language of light 
(tò áqOaprov vópou Pac), reveal the dependence of the author here 
upon LXX Isaiah's description of the naig as a oc £0vàv (42:6, 
49:6). Wisdom 18:4 reveals that the interpretation of the light to 
the nations in LXX Isaiah, according to which light comes to the 
gentiles through the nation of Israel, has been fully imbibed by the 
author of Wisdom. Moreover, Wisdom 18:4 makes clear that it is in 
their role as mediators of God's law (TO áqO0aprov vöuov Pac) that 
Israel illumines the gentiles. This association of the Servant’s role for 
the gentiles with the law most likely reflects LXX Isaiah 42:4c: kai 
éni t vOuw adtod Sun éXmtodotv.°” In this the author also reveals 
his dependence upon the wider Jewish tradition which associated 


97 On the text-critical question involved here in LXX Isa 42:4c, see n. 27 on 
pages 103-104. 
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light and the law.9? Through his emphatic connection of 17:2 with 
18:4, the author of Wisdom also connects Exodus 19:6 with Isaiah 
42:6 and 49:6, identifying Israel’s status as a holy nation and royal 
priesthood with this mediatorial role for the gentiles. 

Yet there 1s no indication that the author of Wisdom understood 
this mediatorial role to involve a mission to the gentiles. As we saw 
earlier, the author of Wisdom interpreted the first Servant Song as 
referring to Israel in the eschatological time of fulfillment. In light 
of the author's earlier application of dvahduwet of Isaiah 42:4 (cf. 
Wisdom 3:7 àvaAáqtyovotv) and xpíotv roi £vectv E£oioeı of Isaiah 
42:1 (cf. Wisdom 3:8 Kpıvoücıv £Ovn) to eschatological Israel, it is 
apparent that he also understood the appellation goe ¿ðvõv, drawn 
from LXX Isaiah 42:6 and 49:6, to apply to Israel specifically in 
the eschatological era, and it is to this era which he alludes in Wis- 
dom 18:4. It 1s thus very doubtful that Wisdom 18:4 represents the 
conviction on the part of the author of a mediatorial role of Israel 
among the nations in his own day, as is usually supposed.?? The 
choice in Wisdom 18:4 of 6v àv rather than Do àv is also significant: 
the nation 1s conceived not as acting but as an instrument through 
which God (6i6000a divine passive) will act. The expectation of an 
eschatological pilgrimage of the nations to Israel appears to underlie 
the author's thought in Wisdom 18:4. A very similar conception is 
present in Tobit 13:13 (Codex Sinaiticus), where the eschatological 
pilgrimage of the nations is associated with the shining of a bright 
light to the ends of the earth: 

QGc Aaprpóv Aper eic nävra TA MEpata THs ys: EOvn TOAAG propóOev 
Der cot Kal xároikot ztávrov TMV Zoé TIS YG póc TO Övona 
TO äytóv cov. 


88 Cf. Sirach 45:17; 4 Ezra 14:20-22; 2 Baruch 17.4-18.2; 46.1-3; 59.2; Targum 
Isaiah 35.5; Testament of Levi 19.1. See also LXX Isa 26:9; cf. on this passage Olley, 
Righteousness 150; Seeligmann, Jsaiah 108; Koenig, L'herméneutique 136-41. This asso- 
ciation was further strengthened by the translation, which occurs at times in the 
Old Greek (Septuagint) but is followed consistently in the kaiye recension, of yin 
(“teach”) by gwrißw (see Michael Smith, “Another Criterion for the katye Recen- 
sion,” Bib 48 [1967] 443-45). So for example in Isa 2:3, the divine instruction which 
the gentiles are to receive at mount Zion is rendered by Aquila and Theodotion, 
following an older translational tradition, as pwtioet Huds (“he will illumine us”); 
cf. Justin, Dial. 19.2-3. In the same passage Targ Isa renders 7N in 2:5 as “the 
teaching of the law.” 

89 So for instance Carleton Paget, “Jewish Proselytism" 84; Bertholet, Stellung 
272-73; McKnight, Light 37, 53; Reese, Wisdom 186; Cheon, Exodus 73; Donaldson, 
Paul and the Gentiles 60. 
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A bright light will shine to all the ends of the earth. Many nations 
will come to you from afar off, and peoples from the ends of the earth 
will come to your holy name. 


The combination of “light” oc), “gentiles” (Ovn) and “ends of 
the earth” (rà népata TÅG yS; TO Eoxätwv rfc yfjc) in this passage 
is, like Wisdom 18:4, shaped by LXX Isaiah 49:6, and reflects a 
similar interpretation of the passage. In Wisdom, as in LXX Isaiah 
and Tobit, the Servant passages of Isaiah were interpreted, not of 
a present-day mission to the gentiles, but in terms of a mediatorial 
role of Israel in the time of the impending eschatological pilgrim- 
age of the nations. 


3.6 The Parables of Enoch 48, 62 


The value of the Parables of Enoch (71 Enoch 37-71) as evidence for 
second temple Judaism 1s questionable in view of the uncertainty 
which surrounds the dating and provenance of the Parables.°° How- 


99 The older critical consensus which dated the Parables in the first century B.C.E. 
was shattered by the conspicuous absence of any trace of the work from Qumran 
Cave 4. The most radical reassessment of the earlier consensus was offered by J.T. 
Milik, who argued that the Parables was a Christian work composed in the third 
century C.E. (“Problemes de la literature henochique à la lumiere des fragments 
Araméens de Qumran,” HTR 64 [1971] 333-78; idem, Books of Enoch 89-107). Milik's 
identification of the work as Christian is accepted by Grelot (Les poemes 136-37) 
but has in general found little favor. However, while Milik’s drastically late dating 
of the work has not been followed, there 1s no longer any firm consensus that the 
work was composed in the second temple period, although a date within that period 
remains the most common view. The Parables is dated in the first century C.E., but 
prior to 70 C.E., by Matthew Black, “The Messianism of the Parables of Enoch: 
Their Date and Contribution to Christological Origins," The Messiah: Developments 
in Earliest Judaism and Christianity (ed. James H. Charlesworth; Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1992) 161-62; idem, The Book of Enoch or 1 Enoch (Leiden: Brill, 1985) 187-88; John 
J. Collins, “The Son of Man in First Century Judaism,” WTS 38 (1992) 451-52; 
D.W. Suter, Tradition and Composition in the Parables of Enoch (SBLDS 47; Missoula, 
MT: Scholars Press, 1979) 23-33; J.C. Greenfield and M. Stone, “The Enochic 
Pentateuch and the Date of Similitudes,” H7R 70 (1977) 51-65; and E. Sjöberg, 
Der Menschensohn im äthiopischen Henochbuch (Lund: Gleerup, 1946) 35-39; to the last 
quarter of the first century C.E. by Michael Knibb, “The Date of the Parables of 
Enoch: A Critical Review,” MTS 25 (1979) 345-59; and to the early second century 
C.E. by J.C. Hindley, “Towards a Date for the Similitudes of Enoch. A Historical 
Approach,” NTS 14 (1967/68) 551-65. Gabriele Boccaccini, however, opts for a 
date in the first century B.C.E., arguing that the text is absent at Qumran because 
it was intentionally excluded by the Qumran community (“Qumran and the Enoch 
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ever, the strong likelihood that the work reflects second temple Jewish 
traditions warrants a brief examination of the evidence which it 
provides for attitudes toward gentiles and their conversion in ancient 
Judaism. Strikingly, close study of the passages in the Parables which 
most strongly express interest in gentile conversion reveals that these 
passages, like those we have examined in LXX Isaiah, Wisdom and 
Tobit, were shaped by exegetical reflection on the Servant Songs 
of the book of Isaiah. However, in this work the Servant of Isaiah 
49:1-6 1s identified, not, as in LXX Isaiah and Wisdom, with the 
Jewish nation, but with an eschatological messianic figure called 
the Son of Man and the Chosen One.?! It is likely, although not 
certain, that the author of the Parables also interpreted Isaiah 42:1- 
9 messianically.?? The Son of Man is explicitly described, in the 


Groups," The Hebrew Bible and Qumran [ed. James H. Charlesworth; Richland Hills, 
TX: BIBAL Press, 2000] 87-89). All things considered, a date in the late first 
century B.C.E. or early first century C.E. seems likely. See the judicious remarks 
of George W.E. Nicklesburg, “The Books of Enoch at Qumran. What We Know 
and What We Need to Think About,” Antikes Judentum und Frühes Christentum (FS 
Hartmut Stegemann; eds. B. Kollmann, W. Reinbold, and A. Steudel; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1999) 101; and James C. VanderKam, *1 Enoch, Enochic Motifs, and 
Enoch in Early Christian Literature," The Jewish Apocalyptic Heritage in Early Chris- 
tianity (CRINT II.4; eds. James C. VanderKam and William Adler; Assen: van 
Gorcum, 1996) 33. 

9! In chapters 48 and 62 the picture of the advent and victory of this messianic 
figure is filled with allusions to Isa 49:1-7, e.g. Isa 49:1 (Enoch 48.2), Isa 49:2 (Enoch 
48.6, 62.6-7), Isa 49:6 (Enoch 48.4), and Isa 49:7 (Enoch 48.5-6, 62.1, 3, 5-6, 9; cf. 
55.4). The dependence of Enoch 48 and 62 upon Isaiah 49:1-7 is conclusively dem- 
onstrated by Johannes Theisohn, Der auserwählte Richter (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1975) 118-26; Martin Rese rightly calls the allusions to the second 
Servant Song in these chapters “unambiguous” (“Uberpriifung” 31). Cf. also J.C. 
Vanderkam “Righteous One, Messiah, Chosen One, and Son of Man in | Enoch 
37-71,” The Messiah: Developments in Earliest Judaism and Christianity (ed. James H. 
Charlesworth; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992) 189-91; Black, “Messianism” 156-61; 
idem, Enoch 210-12, 235-36; Suter, Tradition 118, 154, 177 (n. 86). 

® The designation “the Chosen One" is probably an allusion to Isa 42:1 and 
thus seems to reflect a messianic interpretation of that passage (see Enoch 39.6, 40.5, 
45.3-4, 49.2, 49.4, 51.3, 51.5, 52.6, 52.9, 53.6, 55.4, 61.5,8,10, 62.1). See further 
note 93 below. This is accepted by Jeremias (“nats 0200," 687-88), Suter (Tradition 
26-27), and North (Suffering Servant 7), but rejected by Theisohn (Richter 123) and 
Rese (*Überprüfung" 30-33). Jeremias (ibid.) in addition argued strongly for a 
messianic interpretation of Isa 52:13-53:12 in the Parables of Enoch (cf. Vanderkam, 
“Righteous One” 189; Suter, Tradition 118-19; Wolff, Jesaja 53 42-43), but while 
there are possible allusions to Isa 53 in the Parables (e.g. 38.2, 53.6 [=Is 53:11?], 
46.6, 48.8 [SIs 52:15?], 62.1ff [=Is 52:13-15?], these are not certain (cf. Rese, 
“Überprüfung” 31-33; Grelot, Les pomes 131-36; Martin Hengel, “Zur Wirkungsge- 
schichte von Jes 53 in vorchristlicher Zeit,” Der leidende Gottesknecht: Jesaja 53 und 
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language of Isaiah 42:6 and 49:6, as “the light of the gentiles” (7 
Enoch 48.4), because the victory of this eschatological figure over the 
wicked results in the conversion of the nations (48.5; cf. 50.1-3).% 
In the Parables, as in LXX Isaiah, Wisdom and Tobit, the “light to 
the nations" of Isaiah 49:6 is thus associated with the eschatological 
conversion of gentiles. 

The intense interest in conversion of gentiles in 7 Enoch 48.4-5 
is extraordinary, and has led to the suspicion that it is a Christian 
interpolation.?* Yet as we have seen, interest in conversion of gentiles 
was widespread in ancient Judaism. Moreoever, the passage hardly 
reflects, as some have suggested, any thought of mission; the author's 
thought rather reflects the eschatological pilgrimage tradition, in 
which the gentiles convert of their own accord in the time of God's 
eschatological reign (cf. esp. 48.5; 50.2), and he associated the "light 
to the gentiles" of Isa 49:6 (and possibly 42:6 as well) with this event.” 
There is in the passage no reflection whatsoever on pre-eschatological 
conversion of gentiles, nor any thought of a responsibility or mis- 
sion of Israel to seek converts.?? The Parables reveals that the eager 
expectation of a future conversion of the nations, which we have 
seen evident in such diaspora texts as LXX Isaiah, the third Sibyl 
and Wisdom, was also cherished by Jews in Palestine.’ 


seine Wirkungsgeschichte [eds. B. Janowski and Peter Stuhlmacher; Tübingen: Mohr/ 
Siebeck, 1996] 65-66). 

33 The further description of this figure in 48.4b as “the hope of those who are 
troubled in their hearts” may also allude to Isa 42:4c and 51:5b, as Aalen (Licht 
224) suggests. If so, Isa 42:4c is in the Parables, as LXX Isaiah but in contrast to 
IOlIsa-a, specifically interpreted in terms of the conversion of the gentiles. For 
interpretation of Isa 42:4c in the Qumran scroll, see p. 103 above. 

9* Cf. Sjoberg, Menschensohn 19-20; Aalen, Licht 224-25. 

95 Rightly Bosch, Heidenmission 39. On the eschatological pilgrimage tradition, 
see above, pp. 59-62, 105-107, 116-117, 126-127. It is noteworthy that the Parables, 
as Sıbylline Oracles 3, also reveals a vivid expectation of judgement upon all nations 
(Parables 38; cf. Sib. Or. 3.517-44). It is widely supposed that such convictions of 
a coming divine judgement preclude an expectation of conversion of gentiles in 
the eschatological time (e.g. Carleton Paget, “Jewish Proselytism” 86-87 [n. 86]). 
However, this is simply a failure to read the texts, which await both judgement on 
the rebellious nations, and deliverance for gentiles who turn to the God of Israel 
(e.g. Parables 48-50; Sib. Or. 3.545-656; 1 Enoch 90-91 [=Dream Visions of Enoch]; Ps. 
Sol. 17). Conversion and judgement of the nations belong together in Jewish thought 
(cf. the discussion above, p. 77). 

96 On the future, eschatological character of the reign of the Son of Man in 
the Parables, see Boccaccini, “Enoch Groups” 87-88. 

97 Cf. also the evidence from the book of Tobit examined earlier (see pp. 126- 
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The light for the conversion of the nations in Isaiah 49:6 is in 
the Parables not identified, as in LXX Isaiah and Wisdom, with the 
eschatological Jewish nation, but with the messianic Son of Man. 
Light imagery does occur in connection with the righteous of Israel 
in Parables 39.7, where it 1s said of the faithful of the nation that "all 
the righteous and elect shall shine as fiery lights" (39.7; cf. 38.4). In 
1 Enoch 104.2 we find a similar reference to the elect community as 
lights: Moet Pwotfjpeg TOD Ovpavod Avaläuyete Kal paveite. How- 
ever, the language of these passages was apparently shaped, not by 
the book of Isaiah, but by Daniel 12:3, which describes the wise who 
lead the many to righteousness as shining like the stars of heaven in 
the coming eschatological age.” Daniel 12:3 is an important focus 
of exegetical reflection in second temple Judaism. The imagery of 
Daniel 12:3 is utilized in a wide variety of ancient Jewish texts (e.g. 
1 Enoch 38.4, 2 Enoch 66.7, 2 Baruch 51.3, Test. Mos. 10.9, 4 Macc 
17:5; cf. Mt 13:43). The same tradition is reflected in 4 Ezra 7.97 
(incipiet vultus eorum fulgere sicut sol, et . . . incipient stellarum. adsimilari 
lumini) and 7.125 (super stellas fulgebant facies eorum). As F. Raurell 
notes, Daniel 12:3 *has had a strong influence on the subsequent 
development of the theme of the shining of the righteous."?? In these 
texts, the imagery of Daniel 12:3 1s never used in isolation, but in 
a profoundly exegetical way which draws upon the full context of 
the book of Daniel, especially Daniel 12:1-3. Throughout second 
temple Jewish literature, this imagery functions, as it does in Daniel 
12, to describe the blessedness of the suffering and afflicted righteous 
remnant of Israel in the time of their resurrection and vindication 
in the impending eschatological era. 

Strikingly, Daniel 12:3 itself contains an evident literary allu- 
sion to Isaiah 53:11, apparently applying the fourth Song in a col- 
lective sense and identifying the “wise” (0^2»v3n cf. Isa 52:13, 
Tay 22V») and “those who make the many righteous" i.e. instruct 
the many in the way of righteousness (09379 WTI cf. Isa 53:11, 


127 above). The expectation is also clearly evident in other texts of Palestinian prov- 
enance in the second temple period, e.g. Ps. Sol. 17:30-34; 1 Enoch 10:21-22 [7 Book 
of the Watchers]; 1 Enoch 90:30-39 [=Dream Visions of Enoch]; cf. Sirach 36:1-17. 

»8 Cf. LXX Dan 12:3: qavo$otv de qootfjpes tod obpavod; see Black, Enoch 
198; Nickelsburg, Resurrection 121-122. 

9 “The Doxa of the Seer in Dan-LXX 12,13,” The Book of Daniel in the Light of 
New Findings (ed. A.S. van der Woude; Leuven: Peeters, 1993) 526 (n. 23). 
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00232 073V PTY PTY?) with the figure of the Servant. ? In Daniel 
12:3, as in Wisdom of Solomon, the suffering and death of the Ser- 
vant figure are applied to the sufferings and martyrdom of faithful 
Jews for the sake of their God, and the exaltation of the Servant 
is interpreted of their bodily resurrection and glorification in the 
eschatological time of renewal. However, in the subsequent Jewish 
exegetical tradition Daniel 12:3 and Isaiah 53 are, as far as our evi- 
dence indicates, never explicitly connected. The imagery of Daniel 
12:3 functions in the Parables, as elsewhere in second temple Juda- 
ism, to describe the blessedness in the coming age of those who have 
remained true to their God in spite of suffering, affliction and even 
death (c£. / En. 38.1-4; 39.7-8; 102-104; 2 En. 66.5-7; 2 Bar. 51.1-3; 
4 Macc 16.1-17.6; 4 Ez. 7.88-99). In the Parables this age will dawn 
with the coming of the messianic Son of Man, who 1s identified with 
the light to the nations of Isaiah 49:6, and whose advent will bring 
about the conversion of the nations. 


3.7 Philo of Alexandria 


A full analysis of Philo's understanding of conversion, and of the 
role of Israel in the world, would perforce involve almost every 
aspect of his thought, and 1s well beyond the limits of this study. 
Our purpose here is merely to touch upon some traditions on which 
Philo draws in his treatment of these topics. Philo's most thorough 
discussion of conversion is found in the tractate “On Repentance" 
(Ilepi petavoiac) in his work On the Virtues (175-186).!0! 


100 "This is widely recognized; cf. John J. Collins, Daniel (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1993) 385, 393; Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation 493; Nickelsburg, Resurrection 24-25; 
Michael Knibb, *You Are Indeed Wiser Than Daniel: Reflections on the Character 
of the Book of Daniel,” The Book of Daniel in the Light of New Findings (ed. A.S. van der 
Woude; Leuven: Peeters, 1993) 406-407; Hengel, “Wirkungsgeschichte” 60-64. 

10! The transmission history of De Virtutibus is complex, and it has been ques- 
tioned whether the tractate IIepi uevavoíag originally belonged to that book, and 
whether it originally formed an independent treatise within the larger work (see 
E. Hilgert, “A Review of Previous Research on Philo's De Virtutibus," SBL Seminar 
Papers 1991 [ed. E. Lovering; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991] 104-107). However, 
the authenticity of the tractate 1s not in doubt. It is often suggested that the book's 
target audience included gentiles (cf. E.R. Goodenough, “Philo’s Exposition of the 
Law and his De Vita Mosis," HTR 26 (1933) 109-25; Georgi, Opponents 182 [n. 59]; 
Hilgert, “Research” 111-112). However, there is no direct evidence in the work 
that it is addressed to gentiles, and it has been more plausibly suggested that the 
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3.7.1 On Repentance (Virt 175-186) 


In this treatise Philo associates uerávota primarily with conversion 
of gentiles, and proselytes to Judaism are the main focus of the 
tractate.'?? In the opening of the treatise Philo portrays Moses as 
urging all people everywhere to pursue piety and righteousness, 
that is, to convert: 


Loving virtue and goodness and above all his fellow human beings, 
the most holy Moses urges all people everywhere (mpotpémet tobq 
navraxod Távtac) to be zealous for piety and righteousness, offer- 
ing to those who convert (roig ueTavoodoi), as to victors, the great 
rewards of membership in a commonwealth which is the very best 
and of enjoyment of the benefits, both small and great, which that 
commonwealth provides. (175) 


Such conversion or repentance, Philo continues, is a virtue, even if 
only of secondary rank, for while not to sin at all is the property 
of God, or perhaps of a divine man!” as well, conversion is the 
mark of “a person who is wise and not entirely without knowledge 
of what is beneficial for him" (176-177). 


Such people (Todg totovtovs) therefore he [i.e. Moses] calls to him- 
self, gathering and initiating them, and offering them the irenic and 
benevolent instructions which exhort (napaıvoücıv) them to practice 
truth and cast vanity aside, to embrace truth and the rejection of 
vanity as supremely necessary and the path to happiness, by rebelling 
against mythical fables, which from infancy parents and nannies and 
guardians and countless other acquaintances engraved upon their still 
impressionable souls, leading them endlessly astray from the knowledge 
of the chief good. And what is the best of all existing things except 
God?" (178) 


Moses is pictured as preaching (mpotpémet [175]) to gentiles and 
actively soliciting them (Todg rotobrovc ovváyov Kal yvotraywyðv 
TpookaAetrat, TAG ovußatnpiovg Kai YLAıkäg TpoTeivwv oonyrosto 
[178]).'°* The way in which one must imagine Philo conceived this 


work is addressed to a mixed audience of native Jews and proselytes; cf. Jon Nelson 
Bailey, *Metanoia in the Writings of Philo Judaeus," SBL Seminar Papers 1991 (ed. 
E. Lovering; Atlanta: Scholars, 1991) 138-39. 

102 Cf. Bailey, “Metanoia” 138-40 

105 On the meaning of “divine man” (Belog åvńp) in this passage, see Holladay, 
Theios Aner 173-98. 

104 Gf. Aalen, Licht 212; see also De vita Mosis 2.189. Riesner (“Jewish Mission” 
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to take place was through the reading and exposition of the law to 
gentiles in attendance at the synagogues. !® 
in Philo's mind thus seems to have had, at least in part, a protreptic 
or proselytizing function. 

In view of the paradigmatic role of Moses in Philo's thought (cf. 
De Vita Mosis 1.158-59), one must assume, with Peder Borgen, that 
here “Moses’ instruction is a model for the instruction of pagans in 
Philo’s own time.”!0 If so, the passage would seem to offer evidence 
that Philo envisaged an active preaching mission to pagans, for which 
he saw Moses as the model. However, such a conclusion would 
ignore the way in which Moses' example actually functions within 
Virt 175-78. This is made clear by the words which follow: 


The synagogue service 


Therefore (obv) all people whosoever did not from the beginning deem 
fit to worship the creator and father of the universe but afterwards wel- 
comed the rule of one instead of the rule of many, must be considered 
most dearly loved friends (pı\tarovg) and closest family members, since 
they have supplied the most important requirement for love (piAiav) 
and friendship, a God-loving character . . . (179a-b) 


The inferential connector oov, as well as the repetition of terms used 
in the description of Moses, show that in 179a-b Philo indicates the 
desired application of Moses’ example set forth in 175-78. As Moses 
models love for humanity (giAdvOpwrog [175]; qUukàc mpoteivwv 
venynoets [178]) in urging all people (roba mavtayod mavtac [175]) 
to convert, Philo's readers are to demonstrate the same attitude of 
love (piAtätovg [179a]; giAiav [179b]) toward all (nävrag [179a]) 
gentile converts to Judaism. The activity of Moses indeed seems to 
involve two phases: the bringing of gentiles to conversion (npotpe£nei, 
175), and the instruction of the new converts (rapatvobotv, 178).107 
However, in applying Moses’ example to his readers, Philo calls 
attention only to the latter phase and the treatment due new con- 
verts, without reflecting directly on how they came to conversion. 
Philo's readers are urged to follow the pattern of Moses, not by 


241) denies that the preaching of Moses in 175-178 has the conversion of gentiles 
in view, but this is clear from the context of the passage (Virt. 175-186). 

105 Cf. Acts 15:21, where the reading of Moses in the synagogue is described 
as preaching to gentiles (Mwvong . . . Kata MOA rob krpbocovrag abtóv Éyet Ev 
Taig ovvaywyaic); see also Rom 2:21; Spec. Leg. 2.61-62. 

106 Peder Borgen, “The Early Church and the Hellenistic Synagogue,” Studia 
Theologica 37 (1983) 59; cf. idem, “Proselytes” 66. 

107 Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 1.1. 
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preaching to pagans, but by imitating his qiAavOpconía in their gra- 
cious acceptance of new converts.!0® Philo’s aim in Virt. 175-86 is 
to promote such acceptance of proselytes as equal members of the 
community; he does not envision here an active outreach to gentiles, 
and the terms he uses elsewhere for conversion suggest that in his 
mind the initiative in conversion lay with individual gentiles, not 
the Jewish community. II? 

Philo goes on to describe the conversion of gentiles from 1dols 
to the worship of the true God as a turning from darkness to light: 


It is incumbent upon us also to rejoice with them [i.e. proselytes], as 
with those who, although they were at one time blind, have now received 
sight, inasmuch as from deepest darkness they have now beheld a most 
radiant light. (kadänep àv ei koi TupAoi npótepov övteç áàvépAevav 
ër PaOvrárov okórovc abyoeióéctatov Pac ióóvrec) (179c) 


Philo depicts unconverted gentiles as blind (rvqAoí) and in dark- 
ness (£k BaOvrátov okórov), and describes their conversion as light 
(avyoedeotatov Pc). While Philo's language is reminiscent of the 
Servant Songs of Isaiah, Philo here 1s apparently not dependent 
on Isaiah, but reflects a wider tradition which associated light with 
conversion.!? Interestingly, unlike the other texts we have exam- 
ined in this chapter, Philo specifically applies the language of light, 


108 Cf. Bailey, “Metanoia” 138. 

109 Philo uses sometimes npoonAvtog (Spec. 1.51; 1.308), which we have 
seen he explains as from npoo&pxeodaı (robtovg Aë koAei MpoonAvtovs And Tod 
npoosAnAvOévat kaft Kai PiAodEw noAıteiq, Spec. 1.51); more often he refers to 
the convert as &nnAdrng, derived similarly from &népyeo0ot (Virt. 102; 103; 182; 
219; Spec. 1.52; 1.309; 4.177-78; De Vita Mosis 1.147; also &nr!Avrog, Virt 104 and 
EnnAvg, Praem. 152). For other terms used by Philo to describe the conversion event 
and which similarly suggest a centripetal notion of conversion, see note 116 below. 
Philo's repeated pleas for acceptance of proselytes in Virt 179 and elsewhere (cf. 
Virt 102-104; Spec. 1.51-52; 4.178), far from providing evidence for an active Jewish 
mission, may rather suggest that not all Jews welcomed proselytes wholeheartedly. 
Cf. Anthony J. Guerra, “The One God Topos in Spec. Leg. 1.52," SBL Seminar Papers 
1990 (ed. D.J. Lull; Atlanta: Scholars, 1990) 154. 

110 Cf. Philo’s descriptions of the conversion of Tamar (aAN’ &reiór] kadarep èx 
okortovg Padeog éóvvrji0n Bpayeiav abyr|v aAndelac ideiv [Virt 221]) and of Abraham 
(kaOapàv abyr|v avti oxórouc Da0£oc BAénerv áp&ápevoc rikoAov0noe TH q£yyet 
[Abr 70]); see also Spec 1.54; Heres 76-78; and cf. Antonie Wlosok, Laktanz und die 
philosophische Gnosis (Heidelberg: Winter, 1960) 83-84; and Franz-Norbert Klein, 
Die Lichtterminologie bei Philon von Alexandrien und in den hermetischen Schriften (Leiden: 
Brill, 1962) 43-61. Compare the description of conversion to philosophy in Lucian, 
Nigrinus 4: Exaupov @ottep Ex Copepod áépoc Es uéya Pwo åvaßénwv, and Seneca, 
Ep. 44.2, where the light of philosophy is said to shine (lucet) for all. 
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not to eschatological conversion of gentiles, but to the accession of 
proselytes in his own day!!! 

Philo delineates two essential features of this illumination. The first 
is the abandonment of idolatry to worship and honor the one God 
who alone exists (179; 181 [1 rop övrog 0200 tıun]; cf. Virt 213-16, 
219-20; also Spec 1.52 [f] tod Evög 0:00 tıun]). Philo refers to belief 
in one God as TÒ Tp@tov Kal ávaykatórarov TWV EIG HETÄVOLAV 
(180).!? The other necessary element is the abandonment of vice 
and the practice of virtue (180-182; cf. Virt 222), which according 
to Philo follows ineluctably upon conversion to honoring of the one 
true God (180-182; cf. Virt 216).!? The same twofold emphasis upon 
monotheism and ethical behavior, which we saw in the understanding 
of gentile conversion in the third Szbylline Oracle, is explicit in Philo’s 
description of conversion in De Virtutibus 179-82. 

According to Philo, the reward which Moses offers proselytes for 
their conversion to the service of the true God is citizenship in the 
Jewish commonwealth, the “best of all states” (moAtteia...1) äpiotn, 
175; cf. Spec 3.167 f] apiotn noAıteia). Philo also elsewhere frequently 
describes Judaism as a noAıteia.!!* Other Jewish documents from 
antiquity reveal that this was a common designation for the Jewish 
nation.!? Philo is particularly fond of describing the Jewish nation 
in this way when, as here, he is discussing the conversion of gentiles 
to Judaism. Upon forsaking their former country, gentile converts 


111 Light is also associated with the conversion of Aseneth in Joseph and Aseneth 
8.10 and 15.13. However, I am unconvinced by the current consensus that the 
work is Jewish rather than Jewish Christian. The issues involved cannot be entered 
into here; for the arguments for Joseph and Aseneth as a Jewish work, see Christoph 
Burchard, Untersuchungen zu Joseph und Aseneth (WUNT 8; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 
1965) 99-107; Marc Philonenko, Joseph et Aseneth: Introduction, Texte Critique, Traduction 
et .Notes (Leiden: Brill, 1968) 99-102. 

112 Of. Decal 65; Spec 3.29. 

113 On the centrality of ethical monotheism in Philo’s understanding of conver- 
sion, see Donaldson, Paul and the Gentiles 61-65; Borgen, “Proselytes” 63-64. 

II" E.g. Decal 98; Spec 1.60; 1.63; 1.314; 1.319; 2.123; 3.24; 3.51; 4.59; 
Mos.2.211. 

115 For the description of Judaism as a noAıteia, cf. Letter of Aristeas 310; Josephus, 
Ap. 2.260-261; 2 Macc 6:1; 11:25; 3 Macc 3:4; 4 Macc 4:23; 5:16. See also the Stobi 
inscription (3rd century C.E.?), in which a certain Polycharmus describes himself 
as toÀttevoápievog näcav noAıteiav Kata Tov Tovóatouóv. According to Tessa 
Rajak, “the sentence must at any rate be a way of referring to the donor's involve- 
ment with the Jewish religion and not at all a matter of acting in the interests of 
Judaism within the larger politeia, the city in which Polycharmus lives” (“Groups” 
248). 
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become citizens of a “new and godly nation" kaft kai quAó0£0q 
TtoAtre(a) (Spec 1.51). They have made the good journey from idola- 
trous customs to “a truly alive and living commonwealth” (£uywvxog 
tà Ovtt kai CWoa noAıteia) (Virt 219). 

Philo apparently prefers this term when discussing conversion in 
order to emphasize the change of citizenship which conversion to 
Judaism involved for gentiles.!!? In describing Judaism as a norteia, 
Philo reminds his readers that the Jewish community is an alternative 
TOAL requiring the renunciation of one's previous citizenship for those 
who wish to enter. Moreover, in contrast to terms such as yé€voc or 
&£0voc which describe the Jewish nation as united by ties of blood, 
the term modtteia describes the nation as united by a common law 
and way of life, and thus accents the idea that the basis of member- 
ship in the Jewish nation 1s not physical descent but the decision of 
the individual to serve the one truly existent God (183-186).!!7 This 
moXtteia is thus universal in that it welcomes people of all nations 
who honor the one God and live by his laws.!!® In emphasizing the 
ethical, volitive requirements for inclusion in the Jewish nation (175, 


116 The abandonment of one's previous citizenship which conversion to Judaism 


demanded is also stressed in Philo’s favorite term for gentile converts, émndAvtns 
(“immigrant”); see Virt 102; 103; 182; 219; De Vita Mosis 1.147; Spec. 1.52; 1.309; 
4.177-78; cf. &nrAvrog, Virt 104 and EnnAvg, Praem. 152. This emphasis is also evi- 
dent in the verbal phrases which Philo uses to describe the conversion event (e.g. 
adronokeiv npòç 0eóv [Praem. 152]; neraxwpeiv npög edoeßerav [Spec. 1.309]; 
kaAnv &roikiav ovéAAec0au [Spec. 4.178; Virt. 102, 219]; wetaviotavat eic dArdeıav 
[Spec. 4.178]; and peBoppiCecBar [Spec. 1.51]). See also Michael Lattke, “The Call 
to Discipleship and Proselyüzing," HTR 92 (1999) 359-362; Ellen Birnbaum, The 
Place of Judaism in Philo’s Thought: Israel, Jews, and Proselytes (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1996) 202-203. 

17 Cf. Spec 1.51, and see H.A. Wolfson, Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy 
in Judaism, Christianity and Islam (Cambridge: Harvard, 1947) 2.356-400. 

118 Philo can accordingly describe this no\ıtela in mystical and trans-historical 
terms as a heavenly community made up of all people of wisdom and virtue; cf. 
Confus. ling. 78 (natpida u&v Tov obpavóv xàpov Ev à noAıtebovrau, Eévrjv dé TOV 
nepiyeiov év à TapwKnoav voulLovoaı); Gig 61; and see Clara Kraus Reggiani, “I 
rapporti tra l'impero romano e il mondo ebraico al tempo di Caligola secondo la 
‘Legatio ad Gaium’ di Filone Alessandrino,” ANRW IL21.1 (1984) 582-86. Philo 
nevertheless identifies this toAtteia with the concrete Jewish nation made up of the 
native-born and proselytes; see Peder Borgen, “Philo of Alexandria. A Critical and 
Synthetic Survey of Research since World War IL? ANRW II.21.1 (1984) 113-117; 
C. Moeller, Die biblische Tradition als Weg zur Gottesschau: eine Hermeneutik des Juden- 
tums bet Philon von Alexandria (Tübingen: Ph.D. Dissertation, 1976); Wlosok, Laktanz 
97-107; somewhat differently J.M. Bassler, Divine Impartiality: Paul and a Theological 
Axiom (SBLDS 59; Chico, GA: Scholars Press, 1982) 109-19. 
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179-182, 184-186), Philo both stresses the necessity for converts to 
renounce pagan loyalties, and provides a rationale for the acceptance 
of proselytes as equal members of the Jewish community. !? 


3.7.2 De specialibus legibus 2.762-67; De Vita Mosis 7.749; De 
Abrahamo 98 


In several passages Philo refers to the Jewish people as a nation of 
priests for all humanity. According to A. Bertholet, this conception 
expresses the strong sense of mission felt by many Jews to win the 
gentiles over to the worship of the true God.'?? Did Philo indeed 
understand the priestly vocation of the Jewish nation to involve a 
missionary purpose? 

Philo undoubtedly did understand the priesthood of the Jewish 
nation to involve a mediatorial role for the gentiles. T'his 1s evident 
in De specialibus legibus 2.162-67, where Philo affirms that the Jewish 
nation stands in the same relation to the world as a priest to a city (Ov 
Aóyov Exei TTPÖG nóv iepeóc, TobTOV npóc ánacav "fm oikovpévrv 
TO Tovdaiwv &£voc [163]). According to Philo, this priestly office has 
been conferred upon Israel as a consequence of her obedience to 
the divine law (163) and exclusive worship of the one God (164-66). 
Similarly in De Abrahamo 98, Philo describes Israel as *the most godly 
of nations (£0vàv tò Beopı\&otatov), which I believe has received 
the office of priest and prophet on behalf of every nation of human- 
ity (ti]v ónàp ravróg AvVOPWIWV yEvovg iepwovvnV Kal npognTteiav 
Aaxeiv)." As in Spec 2.162-67, Philo in this passage understands the 
priesthood of the Jewish nation to be exercised on behalf of the 
gentiles (bnép navrög dvOpwmwv yévovc).?! 

Israel is similarly identified as a nation of priests in Exodus 19:6: 
“And you shall be to me a kingdom of priests (0°93 13222) and a 


119 Cf. Guerra, “One God” 153-54. 

120 Bertholet, Stellung 281-82; similarly Carleton Paget, “Jewish Proselytism” 
84; Dickson, Mission- Commitment 62-63. According to Kásemann, these passages 
are evidence of “missionary work in the Diaspora” (Romans 70). 

21 [n De Abr 98 Philo unites this priestly office (igepwovvn) with a prophetic one 
(npognteia). The combination of offices would appear to be explained by Philo’s 
conviction expressed elsewhere that the true priest is by necessity a prophet as well 
(ó npóc dAnPEtav iepeds evOUc Eotı MpogHtNs, Spec 4.192). Cf. Praem 55-56, and 
see Wolfson, Philo 2.16-22. Philo’s use in this passage of a single article for the two 
substantives (tiv ón&p navtög dvOpwrwv yEvovg igpwovvnv Kai Mpognteiav) shows 
that he indeed regards them as twin aspects of a single office. 
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holy nation." This passage is almost certainly the source of the tra- 
dition reflected in Philo. In MT Exodus the holy and priestly status 
accorded to Israel involves the idea of a mediatorial role for the 
nations at most only implicitly. However, the LXX version of Exo- 
dus 19:6 (bueig 68 EoeodE uo Baciretov iepárevpa Kai EBvoc &ytov), 
particularly in the translation of 09993 by the collective iepatevna, 
may strengthen the idea of a priestly role of Israel for the nations.!?? 
And in Isaiah 61:6a, where the promise is present that in the time of 
Yahweh's coming reign Israel will be a nation of priests (LXX, duelg 
dé iepeic Kupiov xAnOrjogo0e, Aerrovpyot 0200), this priestly service 
is clearly exercised in behalf of the nations.!?? Similarly in Wisdom 
of Solomon and the third Sibylline Oracle, as we have seen, Israel 
in the coming eschatological age will have a priestly and prophetic 
function for the nations. Likewise in Philo, this mediatorial under- 
standing of Israel’s priesthood is made explicit. 

How did Philo understand the Jewish people to carry out this 
mediating role for the nations? The Jewish nation, according to De 
specialibus legibus 2.162-67, performs this priestly office (iepataı [163]) 
for the world through its offering to God of prayers and worship in 
behalf of the entire human race (162, 167). In De Vita Mosis 1.149 
Philo similarly describes the people of Israel as “a nation (8voc) which 
out of all the others was ordained to be a priest (iepao8at), in order 
ever to make prayers in behalf of all humankind, that they might 
be preserved from evils and partake of good things (nép Te Kak@v 
ANOTPONÄG Kal uevovoíac &yaOGv)." Thus in both De specialibus legibus 
2.162-167 and De Vita Mosis 1.149, Philo understands Israel's priestly 
service for the gentiles to consist in her offering of prayers in behalf of 
the human race.!?* In Spec 2.162-67 Philo identifies these prayers with 
the prayers offered by the high priest, whose duties Philo elsewhere 
(De vita Mosis 2.131-35; Spec 1.97) portrays as consisting of the offering 


122 See L. Cerfaux, “Regale Sacerdotium," Recueil Lucien Cerfaux TI (BETL 6/7; 
Gembloux: Duculot, 1954) 287-91. He is followed by John Hall Elliot, The Elect and 
the Holy: An Exegetical Examination of 1 Peter 2:4-10 and the Phrase BaoiXetov iepatevpa 
(Leiden: Brill, 1966) 69. 

123 Of. McKenzie, Second Isaiah 181-82; Elliot, Elect 61-62. 

124 For Philo, as elsewhere in Judaism of the second temple period (outside 
Oumran), the function of the priesthood was viewed as primarily cultic, and not 
didactic; see Ernest Best, "Spiritual Sacrifice: General Priesthood in the New Testa- 
ment," Interpretation 14 (1960): 273-75; Jean LaPorte, “The High Priest in Philo of 
Alexandria," Studia Philonica Annual 3 (1991) 71-82. Cf. Heb. 5:1; 7:25; 8:3. 
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of prayers and sacrifice (edxag te Kal Bvoiag [De vita Mosis 2.133]; tac 
Te evxac kai Ovoias [Spec 1.97]) on behalf of the entire human race 
and all the elements of nature (Spec 1.97), that sins may be passed 
over and blessings bestowed (npög TE åuvnotiav åuaptnuátwv Kal 
xopnyiav apdovwrarwv ayadwv [De vita Mosis 2.134]). Justin wit- 
nesses to a possibly related Jewish exegetical tradition which identi- 
fied the “pure offering" (LXX: 0voía kadapa) of Malachi 1:11 with 
the prayers offered by Jews in the diaspora communities.!?° In the 
Philonic passages these prayers have an intercessory and mediatorial 
function, but do not have the conversion of gentiles in view.!?? The 
social reality underlying Philo's theological description of the Jewish 
nation as a priest for the gentiles was not a Jewish mission, but the 
offering of prayers by the high priest, and perhaps other Jews as well, 
for the merciful preservation of the whole realm of nature on behalf 
of the entire human race. Philo thus understands the priestly role of 
the Jewish people to involve a mediatorial role for the gentiles, but 
not a mission for their conversion. 

A key difference between Philo on the one hand, and Wisdom 
and the third Sibyl on the other, is that while these texts envision 
Israel as carrying out its priestly and prophetic role for the nations 
in the coming time of Israel’s liberation, Philo understands the Jew- 
ish nation, through the prayers offered by the high priest, to have 
a priestly role for gentiles already in the present. Philo's stress on 
the beneficial effects of the present-day priestly service of the Jewish 
nation through the high priest's prayers for the entire human race 
has for him an important apologetic thrust, countering frequent 
pagan accusations charging Jews with hatred of all humanity.!?? Did 
Philo also share the hopes expressed in Wisdom of Solomon and the 
third Sibyl for a future priestly and/or prophetic role of the Jewish 
people for the conversion of gentiles? For the answer we must turn 
to one final Philonic text, De Vita Mosis 2.43-44. 


125 Dial. 117. 

126 Rightly Torrey Seland, “The ‘Common Priesthood’ of Philo and 1 Peter: A 
Philonic Reading of 1 Peter 2.5, 9," JSNT 57 (1995) 90-99, 118. Dickson’s portrayal 
of these prayers as missionary (Misston- Commitment 62-66) is not convincing. 

127 This apologetic thrust is made explicit in Spec. 2.167-168. 
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3.7.3 De Vita Mosis 2.43-44 


In De Vita Mosis 2.43-44, at the close of his well-known encomium on 
the Septuagint, Philo expresses his hopes that gentiles will abandon 
their own customs and embrace the law of the Jewish nation: 


Thus the laws are, on the one hand, clearly revealed as worthy of 
imitation and prized in the sight of all, both people and rulers, even 
though for many years our nation has not prospered. (And yet the 
belongings of those whose full time has not yet come (ta TO un èv 
akpdic) are by nature in some sense overshadowed in darkness.) But if, 
on the other hand, there should be [i.e. for the nation] the beginnings 
of a glorious change (dpopun npóc TO Aaprpoórepov), how great an 
improvement would doubtless take place! I think that every nation, 
abandoning their own laws and turning away completely from the 
customs of their fathers, would convert to honoring these laws alone. 
For the laws, shining forth together with the prosperity of the nation, 
will outshine the light of all other nations’ laws, just as the sun at its 
rising outshines the stars. (2.43-44) 


This passage is often taken as evidence of Philo's missionary zeal 
to convert all nations.!?® However, this is a fundamental misreading 
of the passage. As Peder Borgen has shown convincingly, traditional 
Jewish eschatological expectations underlie Philo’s thought here. !?” 
Philo’s references to the future prosperity of the nation, however 
much couched in terms congenial to his hellenized readership, express 
traditional Jewish hopes for the restoration of Israel’s fortunes in the 
coming eschatological time of promise.'°° The restoration of the 
nation will be accompanied, according to Philo, by the conversion 
of all nations to Judaism: “Philo in Mos 2.43-44 envisions the time 
when all nations will become Jewish proselytes by abandoning their 
own laws and accepting the laws of Moses."!?! De Vita Mosis 2.43- 


128 So Dickson, Mission- Commitment 75-77. Carleton Paget similarly relates the 
passage to a “quasi-missionary” purpose for the Septuagint in the thought of Philo 
(“Jewish Proselytism” 84). According to Carleton Paget, while Mos 2.44 “does not 
explicitly mention a centrifugal mission . . . . it does make perfectly clear the hope 
that the Torah will attract people to Judaism" (ibid.). 

129 Borgen, “Proselytes” 64-65. 

130 Gf. Borgen, “Proselytes”: Philo refers to the “prosperity of the Jewish nation 
in the eschatological time" (64). Other passages in Philo which clearly reflect the 
Jewish national hope of eschatological restoration include Praem 79-97; 164-168; 
Mos. 1.290-291. Cf. Borgen, “Proselytes” 64-68. 

131 Borgen, “Proselytes” 65; cf. Donaldson, Paul and the Gentiles 73; Barclay, 
“Universalism” 211-212. 
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44 provides unambiguous evidence that Philo shared the same hope 
for the eschatological conversion of gentiles which we have seen in 
LXX Isaiah, the third Sibyl, the book of Wisdom, and the Parables of 
Enoch. Philo's depiction of the law of Moses "shining forth" to the 
nations in the time of promise is remarkably similar to the imagery 
we have examined in Wisdom 18.4 and Tobit 13.13, and may well 
reflect the same exegetical background in the Isaianic Servant Songs 
which we have seen underlies these passages. 

The content of Mos 2.43-44 raises two crucial questions. The first 
question concerns the full significance of Isracl's priestly status for the 
nations in Philo’s thought. As we saw, while the book of Wisdom and 
the third Sibylline Oracle envision Israel's priestly and prophetic role 
for the gentiles as carried out in the eschatological time, Philo sees 
Israel’s priestly role as carried out in the present through the prayers 
of the high priest. Yet in light of De Vita Mosis 2.43-44, it is very likely 
that Philo’s full conception of the priestly and prophetic vocation of 
the nation included its eschatological role in the conversion of the 
gentiles, even if, perhaps for apologetic reasons, Philo in his discus- 
sion of Israel’s priesthood refers explicitly only to the present-day 
blessings showered on all people and the whole realm of nature by 
the prayers of the nation offered through the high priest. 

The second question concerns how Philo envisioned the relation- 
ship between gentile converts in his own time and the eschatological 
conversion of the nations. T'wo key aspects of De Vita Mosis 2.43-44 
suggest an answer. ‘The first is Philo’s understanding of the theological 
significance of the gentile adoption of Jewish customs, such as the 
sabbath, described in Mos. 2.17-24. As we saw in chapter one, Philo 
is referring here to the practice of individual Jewish customs within 
the context of the polytheistic popular religion, not, as often supposed, 
to proselytes or sympathizers.!?? However, Philo clearly understands 
this widespread imitation of Jewish customs by gentiles as in some 
sense foreshadowing the gentiles' coming universal adoption of the 
law (Mos 2.12-44). Secondly, the language Philo uses in Mos 2:43-44 
to describe the eschatological conversion of the nations strikingly 
mirrors the language he uses elsewhere in discussing contemporary 
proselytes.!?? Taken together, these observations suggest that, just as 


13? See the discussion above on pp. 44-46. 


153 For the extensive parallels, see Borgen, “Proselytes” 64-65. 
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he understood the pagan adoption of Jewish customs as a proleptic 
anticipation of the universal sway of the law of Moses in the time 
of fulfillment, so Philo understood present-day proselytes as in some 
sense foreshadowing or anticipating the time when all nations would 
become proselytes to Judaism. Philo's thought here has remarkable 
affinities with the pattern of thought which we saw in chapter two 
is widespread in the Hebrew Scriptures, which envision present-day 
converts within the perspective of the eschatological pilgrimage of the 
nations, and cherish contemporary converts as proleptic anticipations 
of Yahweh’s coming worldwide reign.!?* Philo’s thinking mirrors this 
understanding of the relationship between present-day proselytes 
and the hope of a coming conversion of the nations. This pattern 
of thought may be traced not only in Philo, but elsewhere in the 
second temple period as well. In Tobit, for example, the narrator’s 
heartfelt concern for present-day proselytes (1:8 [S]; 13:3-8) exists 
alongside a fervent expectation of a coming eschatological pilgrimage 
of the nations to Zion (13:13, 14:5-6).!%° 

The evidence of key texts of the Hebrew Bible explored in chapter 
two such as Isaiah 56:1-8 and Psalm 47, together with the evidence 
from Philo, Tobit, and other Jewish texts of the second temple period, 
flies in the face, in crucial ways, of much contemporary scholarship 
on mission and conversion in ancient Judaism. In many treatments, 
the eschatological character of Jewish thinking in antiquity regarding 
gentiles is entirely ignored.!?® In other treatments, the expectation of 
a future conversion of the nations is acknowledged, but regarded as 
but one among several competing “models” for gentile inclusion in 
Jewish thought of the second temple period. Terence Donaldson, for 
instance, distinguishes a “proselytism” model, which welcomed (and 
at times actively sought) the conversion of gentiles, from an “eschato- 
logical pilgrimage" model, which awaited the conversion of gentiles 


134 See the discussion in chapter two above, especially pp. 65-66, 68-70, 90- 
91. 

135 Cf. the discussion on pp. 126-127. 

16 See e.g. Johnson, “Proselytism” 148-149; Alan F. Segal, "Universalism in 
Judaism and Christianity,” Paul in his Hellenistic Context (ed. Troels Engberg-Pedersen; 
Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995) 1-29; idem, “Paul and the Beginnings of Christian 
Conversion,” Recruitment, Conquest and Conflict: Strategies in Judaism, Early Christianity, 
and the Graeco-Roman World (eds. Peder Borgen, Vernon K. Robbins and David B. 
Gowler; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998) 97-100; cf. Goldenberg, Nations. 
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in the eschatological future.!?? But as our evidence from Philo and 
elsewhere has shown, this way of approaching the evidence distorts 
rather than illumines, for it holds apart things which emphatically 
belong together in Jewish thought. The expectation of an eschatologi- 
cal pilgrimage of the nations and interest in present-day converts, far 
from excluding one another, are closely related in Jewish thinking. 
This in turn may help to explain what has otherwise appeared so 
perplexing: the lack in ancient Judaism of a consciousness of mission 
for the nations, side by side an intense eagerness to welcome and 
instruct gentile converts. Why does Philo reveal a zeal to embrace 
gentile converts, but provide no evidence of an active mission to gen- 
tiles? The explanation is simply that Philo thought Jewishly regarding 
conversion of gentiles. He did not possess a consciousness of mission 
for the gentiles, but an expectation of a coming conversion of all 
nations to the laws of the Jewish nation in the eschatological time of 
restoration, and he welcomed present-day proselytes to the Jewish 
commonwealth as foreshadowing its coming universal rule. 


3.8 Romans 2:17-29 


One of the fullest and most direct treatments of Judaism in Paul's 
letters is found in Romans 2:17-29./?? In 2:17-24 Paul addresses an 
imaginary Jewish interlocutor: 


But if you are called a Jew and rely upon the law and boast in God, 
and know his will and approve what is best, since you are instructed 
from the law, and are confident that you yourself are a guide of the 
blind, a light of those in darkness, an instructor of fools, a teacher of 
infants, because you have in the law the exact expression of knowledge 
and truth—you who teach another, do you not teach yourself? You 
who preach that one should not steal, do you steal? You who say that 
one must not commit adultery, do you commit adultery? You who 
abominate the idols, do you commit sacrilege? You who boast in law, 
do you through the transgression of the law dishonor God? For the 
name of God is blasphemed on your account among the gentiles, just 
as it stands written. 


137 Paul and the Gentiles 51-78. 
138 Cf. George P. Carras, “Romans 2,1-29: A Dialogue on Jewish Ideals,” Bib 
73 (1992) 185. 
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As has been widely recognized, the terminology employed in the 
description of the interlocutor's self-understanding in Romans 2:17-20 
is not Pauline, but draws upon existing formulations and represents 
contemporary Jewish claims.'?? At the same time, due allowance must 
be made for the fact that aspects of Paul's portrayal reflect the polemi- 
cal framework of the passage, and the Christian context of Paul's 
thought. With these cautions in mind, the passage provides valuable 
evidence for Jewish self-understanding in the time of Paul. 

In Romans 2:19-20a four epithets describe the Jewish interlocutor 
specifically in his relation to the gentile world: 


NENOWMWAG TE oeavróv óðnyòv eivat TUPAOV, PAs TWV EV OKÖTEL, TALÖEUTNG 
agpovwv, didaoKahog vnriwv 


Because the relationship of the interlocutor to the gentile world 
has such a prominent place in the self-understanding which Paul 
depicts here, it is often supposed that the designations used reflect 
the claims of putative Jewish missionaries.!*° But the style is diatribal, 
and as 2:17 shows, Paul clearly has the entire Jewish nation in view, 
whom he addresses in the person of a representative individual. 14! 
The first epithet (65nyov tu@A@y) is reminiscent of the description 
of the Jewish nation in the third Sibylline Oracle as guides in the 
conduct of life for all mortals (ol mavtecot Ppotoicı Piov Kadoönyoi 
Écovrat, 195). The first two predicates (OSnyov Tugra@v, Pw> TMV 
Ev okoTél) are also strongly reminiscent of the language of the first 
and second Servant Songs. Possible echoes of the Songs in these 
designations include goe (cf. Isa 42:6, 49:6 oc £0vàv; cf. Rom 
2:24 Ev toic €Oveotv), tov Ev oxoTet (cf. Isa 49:9 Toig Ev TH OKOTEL; 
42:7 eayayeiv . . . Kanpevoic Ev oxóre), and ddnyov tvqAGv (cf. 
Isa 42:7 davoigat dpBadrpovdcs rvqAàv; 42:16 á&o TUPAoVg Ev 68@; cf. 
also 49:9b). Although this 1s not certain, these predicates thus most 


139 Heinrich Schlier, “Von den Juden," Die Zeit der Kirche (Freiburg: Herder, 
1956) 44; Carras, “Jewish Ideals” 199 (cf. 189-93); Michel, Römer 127-28; Aalen, 
Licht 191, 227; Ernst Käsemann, Commentary on Romans (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1980) 70; Wilckens, Aómer 148-49. 

140 So Leonhard Goppelt, “Der Missionar des Gesetzes. Zu Röm 2,21f.,” Chris- 
tologie und Ethik (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1968) 138; Sevenster, Roots 
208-209; Michel, Rómer 127-32. 

141 W.C. van Unnik, Das Selbstverständnis der jüdischen Diaspora in der hellenistisch- 
römischen Zeit (ed. P.W. van der Horst; Leiden: Brill, 1993) 158-59; Ziesler, Romans 
89-91; Aalen, Licht 227. 
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likely indicate a reading of the Servant passages in Isaiah which, in 
the tradition of LXX Isaiah, identified the Jewish nation with the 
Servant figure of Isaiah 42 and 49.!? The Jewish self-understanding 
which Paul depicts in Romans 2:19-20a thus apparently understood 
and described the Jewish nation as the light to a darkened and blind 
gentile world described in the Servant Songs of Isaiah. 

As in Wisdom of Solomon 18.4 and De Vita Mosis 2.44, this light 
is also associated with the law, by means of the causal participial 
clause £yovra ti]v LOPPwotv TIS yvWoews kai fe áÀnOs(ac Ev TH 
vou® (2:20b). It is in view of his possession of the law that the Jewish 
interlocutor whom Paul portrays believed himself to be a light and 
guide to the gentiles.!? Two features of this knowledge whereby 
the Jews believed themselves to be a light to gentiles emerge from 
Paul's portrait. The first is Jewish monotheism. This is clear from the 
further Jewish self- descriptions tauóevtrj àQpóvov and óióáckoAoq 
vnriwv (2:20), for äppoves and vo were traditional Jewish terms 
for gentiles, which referred specifically to the practice of idolatry.!** 
A second element of this illumination, as Paul depicts it, were the 
ethical requirements of the law, specifically the decalogue (cf. 2:21 
6 Knpboowv un KAenteiv; 2:22 ó Aéyov un uotyeosetv). This charac- 
terization of Judaism as consisting of two central elements, exclusive 
monotheistic worship and the fulfillment of the ethical requirements 
of the law, was, as we saw, also present in Philo's discussion of gentile 
conversion, and repeatedly expressed throughout Sibylline Oracle 3.159 
This description shows that the way in which gentiles are understood 
by Pauls Jewish interlocutor to be illumined by the Jewish nation 
is, as in LXX Isaiah, Wisdom, Parables and Philo, through their 
conversion from idols to the God of Israel. !46 


142 So Wilckens, Römer 148-49; Käsemann, Romans 70; Barnett, “Jewish Mis- 
sion” 270; and Josef Blank, Paulus und Jesus: Eine theologische Grundlegung (München: 
Kösel, 1968) 227-28; cf. Michel, Römer 129 (n. 7). 

143 Van Unnik, Selbstverständnis 158-59; Schlier, “Juden” 43-44; Wilckens, Römer 
147-49; Dieter Zeller, Juden und Heiden in der Mission des Paulus: Studien zum Römerbrief 
(Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1973) 157; idem, Der Brief an die Rómer (Regens- 
burg: Pustet, 1985) 71-72. 

144 Cf. Wisdom of Solomon 12.23-25, 14.11, 15.5, 15.14; Z Enoch 99.6-9; Or. 
Sib. 3.722. Cf. also Romans 2:22 ó B6eAvooöuevog tà etwa. 

145 See Sib. Or. 3.218-47, 3.586-600, 3.710-24, and cf. Sib. Or. 4.1-34, 5.75-85, 
5.165-67, 5.247-285, 5.353-60, 5.403-07, 5.429-31, and 5.489-503. 

146 Contra Riesner (“Jewish Mission” 242), who appears to limit this illumination 
in Rom 2:19-22 to Jewish ethical instruction of gentiles. 
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It is thus frequently assumed that the self-understanding which Paul 
describes must have included a strong sense of obligation or mission 
toward the gentiles. However, interpreters have generally been 
misled by the Christian and polemical context in which Paul considers 
the claims of his Jewish interlocutor 1n Romans 2:17-29. Throughout 
second temple Jewish literature, as we have seen, the Jewish nation's 
function as a light and guide for the gentiles is expected as an event 
of the eschatological time.!*? It was this eschatological expectation 
which in turn fueled an eagerness to instruct gentile converts in 
the present. ^? Although this eschatological accent is not explicit in 
Romans 2:17-24, in light of these texts this 1s almost certainly the 
self-understanding which underlies these epithets in Paul's description 
of Jewish identity here. Paul's treatment, however, focuses on the 
present-day Jewish nation (2:21-24), in order to anchor his critique 
in a Christian theological reformulation of two key aspects of Jew- 
ish thought in the second temple period. First, Paul reflects Jewish 
thinking in portraying the Jewish nation as itself captive to evil and 
in need of eschatological restoration and transformation, through 
circumcision of the heart through the Spirit (2:21-24, 2:28-29).150 
Second, Paul expresses the widespread Jewish conviction that 1t 1s 
only the righteous of Israel who will be vindicated in the eschato- 
logical judgement to come (2:21-24, 27, 29).?! Paul's conclusion 
in 2:25-29, that gentile Christians who have received the promised 
eschatological circumcision of the heart through the Spirit are thus 
the true Israel (2:28-29) who will be vindicated (kpivei, 2:27; ob ó 
ématvoc, 2:29) in the judgement to come (2:25-29), thus precisely 


H7 So Harnack, Mission 12 (“Missionsverpflichtung”); Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise 
12 (*a sense of the duty encumbent upon them to make the divine will known to 
the heathen”); Sevenster, Roots 208-209 (“special mission”); Blank, Paulus 227-28; 
Michel, Römer 127-29. 

148 Cf. LXX Isaiah 49:6, Sib. Or. 3.195, Wis 18:4, Tobit (Sinaiticus) 13:13, De 
Vita Mosis 2.43-44, and the discussion of these texts above. 

H9 Cf. Philo, Virt 175-186; Mos 2.12-44; Isa 56:6-8; Ps 47; Tobit (Sin) 1:8, 
13:3-8, 13:13, 14:5-6, and the discussions of these texts above. 

150 Cf. Jub. 1.23-25; Ps. Sol. 17.26-32. Strikingly, fub. 1.23-25 and Rom 2:29, 
in their portrayal of an eschatological circumcision of the heart, apparently draw 
upon an identical or similar concatenation of scriptural texts, e.g. Lev 26:40-41; 
Jer 4:4; 9:25-26; Deut 30:6; Jer 31:31-34; Ez 36:22-32. 

131 Cf. 2 Macc 7; Tobit 14:5-7; 7. fud. 25.1-5; T. Mos. 10.1-10; Josephus, Ap. 
2.218; and see the discussions of Stb. Or. 3.573-600, Wis 2-5, and Parables of Enoch 


earlier in this chapter. 
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reverses the claims of his Jewish interlocutor in 2:17-20. Paul focuses 
on the present-day Jewish nation in order to contrast the unredeemed 
nation with the eschatological community, which he identifies with 
the church made up of both Jews and gentiles. The nuances of Paul's 
portrayal are shaped by his argument and clearly reflect his claim 
that the eschatological revelation of God's righteousness has now 
dawned in Jesus as messiah (cf. Rom 1:16-17; 3:21-8:38). However, 
once allowances are made for the aspects of Paul's portrayal which 
reflect his Christian theological critique and distinctive two-stage 
eschatological understanding, the self-understanding which underlies 
the portrayal of his Jewish interlocutor emerges with some clarity. 
The passage provides no evidence for a Jewish consciousness of mis- 
sion to gentiles in the sense of a divine command or an obligation 
to seek proselytes.!?? Rather, we appear to see here the same sort of 
understanding we saw in Philo: a keen consciousness of the nation's 
exalted status, in view of its identity as the people of the one God 
and coming mediatorial role in the conversion of the nations in the 
eschatological time, accompanied by a readiness to instruct gentiles 
in the ways of the God of Israel in the present. 


3.9 Testament of Levi /4.3-4; 4QLevi-a ar 3-5=4Q213 3-5 


Testament of Levi 14.3-4 is regularly brought forward in the litera- 
ture as evidence for a Jewish mission, usually in an uncritical way 
which ignores the complex issues surrounding the Jewish origins 
of the Testaments. In its present form the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs is a Christian document, composed in Greek probably 
in the late second century.!?? However, while the origins of these 
Testaments are perplexing, it is certain that they incorporate older 


152 Rightly Aalen, Licht 227-228; Axenfeld, Propaganda 49. 

153 M. de Jonge, “The Main Issues in the Study of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,” MTS 26 (1980) 509-12, 516, 520-24; John J. Collins, Between Athens 
and Jerusalem (New York: Crossroad, 1983) 154; G.N. Stanton, "Aspects of Early 
Christian-Jewish Polemic and Apologetic,” MIS 31 (1985) 378-79. The foundation 
for study of the Testaments is the critical edition of M. de Jonge (The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs: A Critical Edition of the Greek Text [Leiden: Brill, 1978]); the only 
full-size commentary is provided by H.W. Hollander and M. de Jonge, The Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 1985). 
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Jewish traditional materials (77 In the Testament of Levi in particular, 
the author apparently utilized a Jewish Levi document very similar 
to that underlying the various Aramaic Levi fragments found at 
Qumran and elsewhere.'?? Marinus de Jonge above all has stressed 
the extent to which the Christian redactor who produced the 7es- 
tament of Levi has throughout much of the work thoroughly recast 
this earlier material; yet he notes that in chapters 14-15 of Testament 
of Lew the author has apparently followed his Jewish sources very 
closely.!°° With regard to Testament of Levi 14.3-4 in particular, the 


154 Tt is maintained that our present Testaments are an interpolated Christian text 
of an originally Jewish work, by Jürgen Becker, Untersuchungen zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
der Testamente der Zwölf Patriarchen (Leiden: Brill, 1970) and A. Hultgard, L'Eschatologie 
des Testaments des Douze Patriarches. 1. Interpretation des textes (Uppsala: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1977); M. de Jonge, however, has argued that the Testaments are a Christian 
composition in which Jewish sources have been adapted and thoroughly reworked; 
see The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Study of their Text, Composition and Origin 
(Assen: van Gorcum, 1953); "The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: Central 
Problems and Essential Viewpoints,” ANRW II, 20, 1: 359-420; “The Transmission 
of the Twelve Patriarchs by Christians," Vigiliae Christianae 47 (1993) 1-28; “Light 
on Paul from the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs?” The Social World of the First 
Christians (F8 Wayne Meeks; eds. L.M. White and O.L. Yarbrough; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1995) 100-115; and most recently, “The Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs and Related Qumran Fragments," For A Later Generation (eds. R.A. Argall, 
B.A. Bow, and R.A. Werline; Harrisburg, PA: Trinity, 2000) 63-77. 

155 For the text of these fragments sce J.C. Greenfield and M.E. Stone, Qumran 
Cave 4. XVII. Parabiblical Texts, Part 3 (DJD 22; ed. G.J. Brooke, et al: Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1996) 1-72, and earlier, K. Beyer, Die aramäischen Texte vom Toten 
Meer (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1984) 188-209 (includes the Cairo 
Genizah fragments). For a reconstructed text of Aramaic Levi with translation and 
commentary, see Robert A. Kugler, From Patriarch to Priest: The Levi-Priestly Tradition 
from Aramaic Levi to Testament of Levi (SBLEJL 9; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996) 61-138. 
The precise relationship between Aramaic Levi and the Greek text of the Testament of 
Levi is a point of dispute. M. de Jonge posits direct literary dependence of the author 
upon a document related to these fragments (“The Testament of Levi and ‘Aramaic 
Levi,” Revue de Qumran 13 [1988] 367-85; “Transmission” 12-15; “Levi in Aramaic 
Levi and in the Testament of Levi,” Pseudepigraphic Persepectives [eds. E.G. Chazon 
and M. Stone; Leiden: Brill, 1999] 71-89; *The So-Called Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament and Early Christianity," The New Testament and Hellenistic Judaism 
[eds. P. Borgen and S. Giversen; Aarhus University Press, 1995] 69). Becker, on 
the other hand, thinks in terms of traditions shared by the Aramaic Levi material 
and the Jewish author of the Testaments, whose work was later interpolated by the 
Christian redactor (Entstehungsgeschichte 69-105). Kugler similarly believes the Christian 
work is a relatively conservative redaction of a Jewish Testament of Levi, which was 
in turn directly dependent on Aramaic Levi (Levi-Priestly Tradition 171-220). 

156 “Levi, the Sons of Levi and the Law, in Testament Levi X, XIV-XV and XVI,” 
De la Törah au Messie. Mélanges H. Cazelles (eds. J. Doré, P. Grelot, M. Carrez; Paris/ 
Tournai Desclée & Cie, 1981) 517; de Jonge describes the Christian influence in 
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largely pre-Christian origin of this passage is indeed remarkably 
confirmed by the Qumran fragment 4QLew-a ar 3-5 (= 40213 3-5), 
for these highly mutilated fragments, where their text is preserved, 
correspond quite strikingly to the text of Testament of Levi 14.3-4.197 
This fragment shows that the Jewish traditions underlying Testament 
of Lew 14.3-4 are probably Palestinian in origin. 

In Testament of Lew 14.3-4 Levi declares to his sons: 


Kaðapòç ó obpavoc brép TI yíjv Kal buic ot PWOTTPEG rob obpavob, wg 
ó Doc Kai f] oeàńvn. ti noioovor návta tà EOVN, Ev vuets OKOTIOdfTE 
Ev üceQeía, Kal &ná£mnre karápav mì TO yEvog hu@v—brép àv TÒ PÕG 
tob vóuov Tò dobEv Ev uïv eic PWTIOUOV navtòc dAvOpwrov, TODTOV 
0£XovreG Avekeiv, £vavríag EvroAäg Toig TOD Deop Stkatwpacw.... 


The heaven is purer than the earth, and you are the lights of heaven, 
as the sun and the moon. If you become darkened through impiety, 
and bring a curse upon our nation, what will all the gentiles do, on 
behalf of whom the light of the law which was given among you for 
the illumination of every person, this law wishing to destroy, [teaching] 
commands contrary to the righteous laws of God . ... 


The sons of Levi are in this passage described as lights (Öueig oi 
qootfjpe; tod odpavod).!?® The imagery of Testament of Levi 14.3 
was apparently shaped by Daniel 12:3, which describes the wise who 
instruct many in righteousness as shining like the stars of heaven 
in the coming age of Israel’s deliverance.'?? It is virtually certain 
that the Christian author, in applying this language to the Levitical 
priests, essentially reflects his Jewish source, for the corresponding 


these chapters as “very modest" (ibid.). Cf. Kugler, Levi-Priestly Tradition 187-188. 

157 See Greenfield and Stone, Qumran Cave 4. XVII 20-23. The text of the 
fragment was first published by J.T. Milik, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of 
Qumrán Cave 4 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1976) 23-24, who dated the manuscript to the 
second century B.C.E. Further discussion in de Jonge, “Sons of Levi” 513, and 
Michael A. Knibb, “Perspectives on the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: The Levi 
Traditions,” Perspectives in the Study of the Old Testament and Early Judaism (SVT 73; 
eds F.C. Martínez and E. Noort; Leiden: Brill, 1998) 204. But see now de Jonge's 
cautions in “Qumran Fragments” (67). 

158 The majority of Family II manuscripts (gmeafchi) read oi Pwotfjpeg tod 
"opanA. 

15» LXX Dan 12:3, óc gwotfjpeg tod obpavod; cf. Test Levi 14.3, ol gworfjpeg 
tov ovpavod. As noted earlier, the imagery of Dan 12:3 is utilized in a wide variety 
of ancient Jewish texts, e.g. 7 Enoch 38.4; 39.7; 104.2; 2 En. 66.7; 2 Bar 51.3; T. 
Mos. 10.9; 4 Mace 17:5; 4 Ezra 7.97; 7.125; c£. Mt 13:43. Cf. Raurell (“Seer” 526 
n. 23): Daniel 12:3 *has had a strong influence on the subsequent development of 
the theme of the shining of the righteous." 
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fragments 4QLevi-a ar 3-4 also describe the sons of Levi as lights. 16° 
The association of the priesthood with light was widespread in 
ancient Judaism (Sir 45:17; IQSb 4.27; 40164 (p Isa) liv 11c-12a; 
Test Levi 4.3).19! In the texts just adduced the priests are understood 
to be lights in view of their mediatorial function of preserving and 
extending the knowledge of the law (cf. esp. Sr 45:17; IQSb 4.27); 
similarly in the present passage, Levi describes his sons as lights in 
view of “the light of the law which has been given among you for 
illumination of every person” (TO qàG Tob vópou TO óo0£v £v opyiv 
eic PWTLOUOV navróc àvOponov). In the phrase TO goe TOD vonov 
the epexegetical genitive reveals the same identification of the law 
with light (cf. also Testament of Levi 19.1) which we observed in Targum 
Isaiah, Wisdom and Philo. It 1s uncertain whether this expression 
was present in the Jewish source or sources used by the author of 
the Testament of Levi, but this seems very likely; the law is not identi- 
fied with light in any text of indisputably Christian origin, but the 
notion was widespread in second temple Judaism (cf. Sir 45:17; 2 
Baruch 17.4-18.2; 46.1-3; 59.2; Targ Isa 35.5), and at any rate the 
association of the priesthood with light presupposes it.!°? 

What is unusual about Testament of Levi 14.4, however, is that 


160 In view of pownn (“you have become darkened”) in fragment 4, which 
exactly corresponds to okottoOfjre in Testament of Levi 14.4, it is evident that the 
words “moon and stars” (01319) NI7[W) in fragment 3 refer to the sons of Levi 
mentioned in fragment 4 (“my sons” »33). Cf. de Jonge, “Sons of Levi" 516; Kugler, 
Levi-Priestly Tradition 187. 

161 This tradition reflects an emphasis on the teaching role of the priesthood; 
for the special stress of Aramaic Levi on the didactic function of the priesthood, see 
Kugler, Levi-Priestly Tradition 223. 

162 The phrase is ascribed to the Vorlage of the Christian redactor by de Jonge 
(“Sons of Levi” 183) and to a putative Jewish author of the Testaments by A. Hult- 
gard (“L’universalisme des Test. XII. Patr.," Ex Orbe Religionum [eds. C.J. Bleeker, 
S.G.F. Brandon, M. Simon; Leiden: Brill, 1972] 204-205). It 1s very possible that 
the Christian redactor understood the words TO @@¢ tod vópov as a reference to 
Jesus (so de Jonge, “Die Paránese in den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und in 
den Testamenten der Zwölf Patriarchen,” ‚Neues Testament und Ethik [ed. H. Merk- 
lein; Freiburg/Basel/Wien: Herder, 1989] 548; “Aramaic Levi" 381, 383; “Sons 
of Levi” 184; de Jonge and Hollander, Commentary 170; J. Jervell, “Ein Interpolator 
interpretiert: Zu der christlichen Bearbeitung der Testamente der zwölf Patriarchen,” 
Studien zu den Testamenten der Zwölf Patriarchen [ed. W. Eltester; Berlin: Töpelmann, 
1969] 44); however, the phrase toütov 0£Aovrec Avekeiv (Test Levi 14.4) hardly 
proves this, for toðtov may be masculine simply in agreement with vópov, and 
the verb dvatpéw can be used to refer to the abrogation of law (cf. Heb 10:9). 
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according to the text in its present form the beneficiaries of the 
light of the law include the gentiles (távra ta £0vn). This is striking, 
since in the texts adduced immediately above the light of the Leviti- 
cal priesthood does not extend to the nations, but to Israel only.!°% 
This might raise the suspicion that the reference to the gentiles in 
Testament of Levi 14.3-4 is the work of the Christian redactor, and 
that the earlier Jewish stages of the Levi document spoke of the 
priesthood's illumination of Israel only. While this 1s possible, in light 
of the Oumran fragments it is almost certain that the reference to 
the gentiles in this context was also found in the Christian redactor's 
Jewish source.!9* Thus the Jewish stage of Testament of Levi 14.3-4, as 
evident from 4QLevi-a ar 3-5, apparently envisioned the light of the 
Levitical priesthood as related to the gentiles in some way. Whether 
this involved, as in the Christian text, the light of the law directly 
illumining the gentiles cannot be determined with certainty. How- 
ever, in view of the evidence amassed elsewhere in this chapter, it 
is certainly possible. 

In what way 1s the light of the Levitical priesthood envisioned as 
dawning upon the gentiles in Testament of Levi 14.3-4 in its present 
form? The passage is often claimed as evidence for a Jewish con- 
sciousness of mission to spread the knowledge of the law among the 
gentiles.!°° However, within the context of the Testament of Levi the 
function of the sons of Levi as lights is clearly related to the expec- 
tation of an eschatological high priest from Levi who will arise as a 
light for the gentiles (TZev 18.2-9; 4.3-4; cf. TSim 7.2; TReu 6.8-11; 
Tos 19.11). This figure is depicted as a light who will in time to 
come shine forth to illumine the gentiles with the knowledge of God 
(TLev 18.3-5, 9; cf. Tud 22.2; 25.5).199 These passages concerning an 


The alternate reading TÒ qàc Tod xóopov in b, k and 7 is certainly secondary, and 
reflects Christian interpretation (cf. de Jonge/Hollander, Commentary 168). 

165 In Sirach 45:17, for instance, the object of priestly illumination is not the 
gentiles, but only the Jewish nation itself: £óokev avdt@ De, Aaron] . . . ói6á&at 
tov Iakco Ta paptvpia Kai Ev vóu% abro qorícat IopanA (“he granted him . 
. . . to teach the testimonies to Jacob and by his law to illumine Israel”). Cf. Test 
Levi 4.3. 

16t Reference to “all peoples" (N’Any 92) occurs also in 4QLevi-a ar 3, exactly 
corresponding to navra tà &vr in Test Levi 14.3-4. 

105 E.g. Bedell, “Mission in Intertestamental Judaism" 23; Donaldson, Paul and 
the Gentiles 60; Dickson, Mission- Commitment 52-53. 

166 Although according to Jervel all of the universalistic elements in the Testa- 
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eschatological high priest, like the other second temple texts exam- 
ined in this chapter, do not reflect a consciousness of mission, but 
rather a striking interest in conversion of gentiles in the impending 
time of Israel's eschatological restoration.!9? That 14.3-4 functions 


ments are to be ascribed to the Christian redactor (“Interpolator” 30-61), there is no 
compelling reason to doubt that the expectation of an eschatological conversion of 
the gentiles in these passages was already present in the redactor's Jewish source; as 
this chapter has shown, this expectation was widespread in ancient Judaism. The 
interest in Test Levi 14.3-4 in the law as a light also for the gentiles is attributed to 
the Jewish stages of the Levi material by Hultgärd (“L’universalisme” 205), Becker 
(Entstehungsgeschichte 396), and de Jonge (“Sons of Levi" 517). 

197 There is no evidence in any second temple Jewish text for a consciousness 
of mission for the gentiles in the present. However, an important shift in Jewish 
thought regarding gentiles and their conversion appears to have taken place in 
rabbinic Judaism (a period outside the scope of this study). Many rabbinic texts 
indicate that Jews have a duty actively to seek converts (e.g. Sifre Deut. 32; Gen. Rab. 
39:16; Abot R. Nat. B 261; b. Abod. Zar. 136; PF Gen. 21:33; TN Gen. 21:33; FTP Gen. 
21:33). Riesner (“Jewish Mission” 248-249) wrongly minimizes the evidence, which 
is extensive. However, the emergence of this notion among the rabbis cannot be 
securely documented prior to the third century, and may reflect Christian influ- 
ence (see Goodman, “Proselytizing” 175-185; cf. Robert Hayward, “Abraham as 
Proselytizer at Beer-Sheba in the Targums of the Pentateuch,” Journal of Jewish 
Studies 49 [1998] 24-37). Similarly, in Jewish texts from this period the purpose 
of Israel's dispersion is the accession of proselytes in the pre-eschatological time 
(2 Baruch 1.4; Pesahim 87b). As Riesner notes, this understanding seems to rep- 
resent “a new interpretation of the Jewish Diaspora in relation to the Gentiles? 
arising only after the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. (“Jewish Mission” 224). 
Conversely, in many texts from the second century C.E. onwards, the hope of an 
eschatological conversion of gentiles is apparently diminished or even abandoned 
(e.g. 4 Ezra 13.21-58; 2 Bar 72-73). Whether or how soon these shifts in Jewish 
thinking regarding gentiles were reflected in a corresponding shift in interpreta- 
tion of the Servant passages in Isaiah is unclear. In Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho 
(mid-second century C.E.), Justin's dialogue partners interpret Isa 42:6 and 49:6 
as referring to the attachment of proselytes to the Jewish nation: radTa bueic uev 
eic TOV ynöpav Kai robo npoonàvtovg eipfjodaı vouitere (Dial. 122.1); c£. 122.4: 
AAA Ti; op rpóc TOV vópov Aéyet Kal vob Pwrilonevovg UN’ abtod; 00TOL Aë 
eioıv oi mpoondvtot. However, it is uncertain whether Justin's interlocutors are 
referring to proselytes in the present or eschatological era. A similar ambiguity 
is present in Contra Celsum 1.54-55, where Origen's Jewish debating partner con- 
nects the conversion of proselytes to Judaism with a collective interpretation of the 
fourth Servant Song of Isaiah (1.54), interpreting the passage as “prophesied of the 
whole people depicted as a single individual (ée "ep Evög rop öAov Aaod), brought 
into a state of dispersion (yevouévov Ev rfj ĉtaonopã) and misfortune, in order 
that many proselytes might convert, on account of the scattering of Jews among 
the other nations (iva noAAoi npoorvrot yévovrat Ti npoqáost tod éneonápOat 
"Iovdalovg voic Aocınoig Edveon)” (1.55). This interpretation might point to an influx 
of proselytes in the eschatological time of restoration, for in the fourth Song the 
“many nations" come to see and comprehend as a result of the Servant's exalta- 
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within the context of the vivid eschatological hopes expressed in 
chapter 18 1s underscored by the allusion in 14.3-4 to Daniel 12:3, 
which describes the coming redemptive age. Testament of Levi thus 
does not provide evidence of a Jewish mission, but, to the extent 
that this Christian text reflects its Jewish source, does provide strong 
evidence for the expectation of a future conversion of the nations 
through the reign of an eschatological high priest from Levi. It is in 
view of this expectation that the sons of Levi in Test Levi 14.3-4 are 
described, in the language of Daniel 12:3, as “the lights of heaven” 
for both Israel and the gentiles. 


3.10 Conclusion 


This chapter has shown that there existed a widespread and intense 
interest in conversion of gentiles among Jews of the second temple 
period. This interest 1s widely evident, both in texts from the dias- 
pora (e.g. LXX Isaiah, Sibylline Oracles 3, Wisdom and Philo) and 
from Palestine (e.g. Parables of Enoch, Testament of Levi, Tobit). It is 
also noteworthy that Paul in Romans 2:17-29 can simply assume 
such an understanding on the part of his Jewish interlocutor. By the 
same token, this chapter has also shown that a diversity of attitudes 
existed in second temple Judaism regarding gentiles and their con- 
version. The /sazah Targum, together with the evidence from /Q/sa-a, 
Qumran and elsewhere, clearly reveals that an interest in gentile 
conversion was not shared by all Jews in antiquity. Nevertheless, the 
evidence from a wide diversity of Jewish texts, both in the diaspora 
and Palestine, reveals that in the second temple period interest in 
conversion of gentiles was remarkably intense and widespread. 
However, this did not involve a mission for the gentiles, but rather 
an eager expectation of an eschatological pilgrimage of the nations 
to Zion in the impending time of Israel’s ingathering and restoration. 
This expectation is a widespread, fundamental and characteristic 
feature of Jewish thinking regarding gentiles in the second temple 
period. To be sure, in some Jewish thought of the period, the hope 


tion (52:15; 53:10-12). However, it is also possible that the interpretation refers to 
the accession of proselytes in the present. The changes which take place in Jewish 
thinking regarding gentiles after the destruction, the reasons for these changes, and 
their connection to exegesis of Scripture, are issues requiring further study. 
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of an eschatological pilgrimage of the gentiles 1s marginalized and of 
little importance (/O/sa-a, Targum of Isaiah, Qumran). But even in such 
circles, as the evidence of Targum Isaiah indicates, this expectation 
was not absent, however little enthusiasm it may have generated. In 
many more second temple Jewish texts, by contrast, the pilgrimage 
of the nations to Zion 1s a regular and significant feature of Jewish 
eschatological expectation, and clearly an object of fervent hope 
and longing (e.g. LXX Isaiah, S?bylline Oracles 3, Wisdom, Parables of 
Enoch, Philo, Tobit, Testament of Levi). 

Moreoever, as we saw in Philo and the book of Tobit, in ancient 
Jewish thought proselytes in the present were understood within the 
perspective of this eschatological hope, as in some sense anticipating 
the ingathering of the nations in the time of Israel’s restoration. In 
the second temple period, the context of Jewish interest in present 
day converts 1s not a Jewish mission, but the expectation of a future 
conversion of the nations to the God of Israel. In much modern 
scholarship, this expectation 1s either entirely ignored, or else regarded 
as but one among several competing ‘models’ for gentile inclusion 
in antiquity. Such approaches are profoundly unhistorical, for they 
force Jewish thought regarding gentiles into categories alien to Jewish 
thinking in antiquity. Far from excluding one another, the expectation 
of an eschatological pilgrimage of the nations and interest in present 
day converts emphatically belong together in Jewish thought. 

This chapter has also revealed, contrary to conventional scholarly 
wisdom, a vital relationship between scriptural exegesis and under- 
standings of gentle conversion in second temple Judaism. In their 
focus upon the hope of an eschatological conversion of the nations, 
eager interest in present day converts within the context of that hope, 
and massive use of scriptural language and imagery, the texts we have 
examined reveal a clear dependence on the Scriptures, especially the 
book of Isaiah. Strikingly, the Servant Songs of Isaiah, in which the 
focus of Isaiah 40-55 on Yahweh's activity for the nations reaches its 
climax, are in second temple texts a major focus of exegetical reflec- 
tion on conversion of gentiles and the role of Israel for the nations. 
In many Jewish texts, including LXX Isaiah, Wisdom, Tobit, the 
Parables of Enoch, and perhaps Philo as well, the light of the first two 
Servant Songs is associated with the eschatological conversion of 
gentiles. However, these texts reveal a diversity of interpretations 
regarding the identity of the Servant in the first two Songs. In LXX 
Isaiah and Wisdom, and probably in the self-understanding of the 
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Jewish interlocutor portrayed by Paul in Romans 2, the Servant is 
identified with the nation of Israel and its mediatorial role for the 
gentiles in the coming time of promise. In the Parables, by contrast, 
the Servant is identified with the messianic Son of Man, whose advent 
brings about the conversion of the nations. Targum Isaiah likewise 
identifies the Servant of the first Song with the messiah, but does 
not associate his activity with conversion of gentiles. Second temple 
sources also reveal a variety of interpretations regarding the identity 
of the Servant in the fourth Song. In Wisdom of Solomon and in 
the book of Daniel, the passage 1s interpreted of the suffering and 
eschatological salvation of the faithful remnant of the Jewish nation. 
In Targum Isaiah, by contrast, the passage is interpreted of the mes- 
siah and his military deliverance of Israel from suffering and exile. 
And yet, despite a diversity of interpretations regarding the identity 
of the Servant, second temple Jewish texts uniformly interpret the 
Servant Songs in terms of the redemption and restoration of Israel 
in the coming eschatological era. 

In these second temple texts we also discovered other traditions 
relating to conversion of gentiles and to Israel as the mediatorial 
community. Philo frequently describes Judaism as a toAtteia in order 
to emphasize the Jewish nation as an alternative polis open to all 
people but requiring the renunciation of one's previous citizenship 
for entry. In Philo, Wisdom and Sibylline Oracles 3, the tradition of 
Israel as a nation of priests and prophets also reflects a mediato- 
rial understanding of the Jewish nation in the eschatological time. 
Philo also understands the Jewish nation to function as priest and 
prophet for the nations in the present time through the prayers of 
the high priest, but, significantly, this does not involve the conver- 
sion of gentiles. In Testament of Levi the Levitical priests are called, 
in language shaped by Daniel 12:3, the “lights of heaven” in view 
of the role of the eschatological high priest from Levi in illumining 
gentiles in the impending time of fulfillment. These and the other 
traditions examined reflect a widespread interest in conversion of 
gentiles. There is, however, no evidence in any second temple text 
for a consciousness of mission to the gentiles or an obligation of Israel 
to seek gentile converts. Jewish thought of the second temple period, 
shaped by the Scriptures, and especially the Servant Songs of Isaiah, 
rather envisaged Israel as a light for the nations in the impending 
time of the God of Israel’s eschatological reign. 


CONCLUSION TO PART ONE 


Many scholars have sought the origins of the early Christian mission 
in a prior Jewish mission to gentiles. However, although proselytes 
and sympathizers from among the gentiles may have been drawn 
to the Jewish community in antiquity in fair numbers, there were 
no Jewish missionaries, and evidence which might suggest active 
proselytizing by Jews 1s sparse indeed. The lack of evidence in the 
second temple period for Jewish missionizing activity has suggested 
to some scholars that there was a lack of interest in conversion of 
gentiles among Jews in antiquity. This study, by contrast, has shown 
that interest in gentiles and their conversion is widely evident in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, above all the book of Isaiah. However, this did 
not involve the concept of a mission of Israel to the gentiles, but 
rather an intense expectation of an eschatological pilgrimage of the 
nations to Zion, linked with an interest in present day conversions as 
an anticipation of this future ingathering of the gentiles. The focus 
in Isaiah upon the nations is most prominent of all in chapters 40- 
55, and reaches a climax in the Servant Songs, where the Servant 
is commissioned as a “light to the nations" in the time of Yahweh's 
impending eschatological reign. T'he Servant Songs thus contain the 
unique expression in the Old Testament of a mission for the gentiles; 
however, the identity of this figure is not explicit in Isaiah. 

This study has also documented a widespread and intense interest 
in conversion of gentiles among Jews throughout the second temple 
period. T'o be sure, interest in conversion of gentiles was not shared 
by all Jews in antiquity. However, this interest 1s strikingly evident 
in many texts, both in Palestine and the diaspora, and was certainly 
widespread. ‘This did not, however, involve a consciousness of mission 
to the gentiles or an obligation actively to seek proselytes. Shaped 
profoundly by exegesis of the Scriptures, especially the book of Isa- 
iah, Jewish thought regarding gentiles in the second temple period 
rather centered in the hope of a pilgrimage of the nations to Zion 
in the eschatological time of Israels restoration. In Jewish thinking 
in antiquity, as seen in Philo and elsewhere, present day proselytes 
were understood within the context of this expectation, as in some 
sense anticipating the conversion of the nations to Judaism in the 
impending time of the nation's restoration. 
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This profoundly Jewish understanding of the role of Israel for 
the nations, evident in the Jewish documents examined in chap- 
ters two and three, illumines in turn the hotly debated evidence for 
Jewish proselytizing activity in antiquity discussed in chapter one. 
The problem of Jewish mission is, in a sense, simply this: why is 
there firm evidence in the second temple period for an eagerness to 
embrace and instruct gentile converts, but little or no evidence for 
active efforts to convert gentiles? Many scholars, giving full weight to 
the evidence for an eagerness on the part of some Jews to welcome 
gentile converts, have assumed the existence of a Jewish mission 
(e.g. Georgi, Feldman, Carleton Paget). Other scholars, recognizing 
the lack of evidence for proselytizing activity or a consciousness of 
mission in ancient Judaism, have concluded that Jews in antiquity 
had httle or no interest in conversion of gentiles (e.g. Goodman, 
Kraabel). A solution to the problem of Jewish mission has proven 
elusive, because the solutions proposed have in each case failed to 
explain a good portion of the evidence. 

This study, by contrast, suggests that scholars have worked with 
false alternatives, because they have failed to grasp Jewish thinking in 
antiquity regarding gentiles and their conversion. The Jewish docu- 
ments we have examined reveal an intense interest 1n conversion of 
gentiles, but the context of this interest is not a Jewish consciousness 
of mission, but the expectation of a future conversion of gentiles in 
the impending time of the Jewish nation's eschatological restora- 
tion. In Jewish thinking, proselytes in the present time anticipate 
this coming conversion of the gentiles. The expectation of a future 
pilgrimage of the nations and interest in present day proselytes belong 
together in Jewish thought. This Jewish understanding explains both 
the eagerness of Jews to embrace gentile converts, and the lack of a 
Jewish mission to gentiles. 

This study has also shown that the Hebrew Scriptures, above all 
the book of Isaiah, played a formative role in Jewish understandings 
of the role of Israel in regard to the nations. Strikingly, the Servant 
Songs of Isaiah, in which the focus in Isaiah 40-55 on Yahweh's 
activity for the nations reaches its climax, are in second temple Juda- 
ism a major focus of exegetical reflection on conversion of gentiles 
and Israel's function for the nations. In a widespread exegetical 
tradition, the “light to the nations" of the first two Servant Songs is 
associated with the eschatological pilgrimage of the gentiles, and the 
Servant 1s identified with the nation of Israel and its mediatorial role 
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for the nations in the impending time of the nation's eschatological 
restoration. Other texts, however, identify the Servant in these Songs 
with an individual, messianic figure. A similar diversity existed in 
interpretation of the fourth Song, the Servant of this Song being 
variously identified with the messiah (although without associating 
either sufferings or death with this figure), and the suffering but 
eschatologically vindicated righteous remnant of the Jewish nation. 
Despite this variety of identifications of the Servant, Jewish inter- 
pretation in the second temple period 1s unified in understanding 
the exaltation of the Servant to take place in the time of Israel's 
eschatological redemption and restoration. The widespread Jewish 
interest in conversion of gentiles in antiquity is also reflected in the 
tradition of Israel as a nation of priests and prophets for the gentiles 
in view of its role for the nations in the coming time of eschatological 
fulfillment. However, second temple sources provide no evidence of 
a Jewish mission, and Jewish thought in antiquity betrays no hint of 
a consciousness of mission to the gentiles. Shaped by the Scriptures, 
especially the Servant Songs of Isaiah, Jewish thought in the second 
temple period rather envisaged Israel as a light for the nations in the 
impending time of the nation's eschatological restoration. 

If, then, there was no prior Jewish mission to gentiles, what is the 
source of the missionary consciousness which pervades Paul's let- 
ters? Did the Jewish understandings of gentiles and their conversion 
we have traced in second temple sources play a role in the under- 
standing of mission in earliest Christianity? What role, if any, did 
exegesis of Scripture, especially the Servant Songs of Isaiah, play in 
Paul's understanding of mission? As we will see in Part Two, Paul's 
missionary thinking was steeped in the Jewish traditions regarding 
gentiles and their conversion uncovered in Part One of this study, 
and study of the letter to the Philippians in its Jewish context will 
illumine both the origins of Paul's own missionary consciousness, 
and his understanding of the role of his churches in the spread of 
the gospel. The Jewish character of Paul's thought 1s the key to 
unlocking his understanding of church and mission. 


PART TWO 


MISSION IN PHILIPPIANS 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL IN PHILIPPIANS 
1:12-18A 


4.] Introduction 


In this second part of our study we turn to the early Christian mis- 
sion, and specifically to the question of the role which Paul envisioned 
his churches as having in the extension of the gospel. We will focus 
our attention throughout upon Paul's letter to the Philippians. Such 
a focus upon the book of Philippians for the illumination of this 
question may seem surprising. The letter has received very little 
attention in treatments of early Christian mission, and interpreters 
have not traditionally identified mission as a major concern of the 
epistle. Scholars have in fact, as Robert Jewett has observed, found 
great difficulty in identifying any unifying focus or central theme 
within the letter.! Many exegetes have considered the personal and 
occasional nature of the epistle to preclude any systematic progres- 
sion of thought within the letter? Many interpreters also continue 
to regard the letter as composite, and thus eo ipso as lacking any 
unifying focus or central interest.? 


! Robert Jewett, “The Epistolary Thanksgiving and the Integrity of Philip- 
pians," NovT 12 (1970) 49. 

? E.g. Gerald F. Hawthorne, Philippians (WBC 43; Waco, Texas: Word, 1983) 
xlviii (“the letter follows no logical progression”); William Hendricksen, Exposition of 
Philippians (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1962) 37-38; John Eadie, A Commentary on the Greek 
Text of the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians (reprinted; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1979) v, 
xxxi ("thrown off without any steady or definite aim”); J.B. Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians (reprinted; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1953) 68. 

3 Those who regard the canonical letter as a compilation of three originally 
independent Pauline letter fragments include John Reumann, “Contributions of the 
Philippian Community to Paul and to Earliest Christianity," MTS 39 (1993) 438- 
57; Wolfgang Schenk, “Der Philipperbrief in der neueren Forschung (1945-1985),” 
ANRW 1.25.4 (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1987) 3280-84; idem, Die Philipperbriefe 
des Paulus (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1984) 334-38; G. Barth, Der Brief (sic!) an die 
Philipper (Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 1979); Ollrog, Mitarbeiter 28 (n. 116); N. 
Walter, “Die Philipper und das Leiden: aus den Anfängen einer heidenchristlichen 
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Recent studies, however, have amply demonstrated the literary 
unity and finely crafted character of the canonical letter.* A yet more 
fundamental advance is represented by recent studies which call 
attention to features of the topos of friendship which occur throughout 
the letter and which identify Philippians as in large part a paraenetic 
letter of friendship.? In Philippians Paul utilizes these traditions to bind 


Gemeinde," Die Kirche des Anfangs (eds. R. Schnackenburg, J. Ernst, J. Wanke; 
Freiburg: Herder, 1978) 417-33; J.F. Collange, L’épitre de Saint Paul aux Philippiens 
(Neuchatel: Delachaux/Niestlé, 1973); L. Keck, “Philippians,” Interpreter’s One Volume 
Commentary on the Bible (Nashville: Abingdon, 1971) 846 (two letters); J. Gnilka, Der 
Philipperbrief (Freiburg: Herder, 1968) (two letters); H. Koester, “The Purpose of 
the Polemic of a Pauline Fragment (Philippians UD MTS 8 (1961-62) 317-32; G. 
Bornkamm, “Der Philipperbrief als paulinische Briefsammlung," Neotestamentica et 
Patristica (NovTSup 6; Leiden: Brill, 1962) 192-202; F.W. Beare, A Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Philippians (London: Black, 1959); D. Rahtjen, “The Three Letters 
of Paul to the Philippians,” MTS 6 (1959-60) 167-73; W. Schmithals, “Die Irrlehrer 
des Philipperbriefes,” TK 54 (1957) 297-341; and J. Müller-Bardorff, “Zur Frage 
der literarischen Einheit des Philipperbriefes," Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Friedrich 
v. Shiller Universitat Jena 7 (1957-58) 591-604. 

* See especially William S. Kurz, “Kenotic Imitation of Paul and of Christ 
in Philippians 2 and 3,” Discipleship in the New Testament (ed. Fernando F. Segovia; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 103-26; David E. Garland, “The Composition and 
Unity of Philippians: Some Neglected Literary Features,” NovT 27 (1985) 141-73; 
Duane F. Watson, “A Rhetorical Analysis of Philippians and Its Implications for 
the Unity Question,” NovT 30 (1988) 57-88; idem, “The Integration of Epistolary 
and Rhetorical Analysis of Philippians,” The Rhetorical Analysis of Scripture JSNTSS 
146; eds. S. Porter and T. Olbricht; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997) 
398-426; idem, “A Reexamination of the Epistolary Analysis Underpinning the 
Arguments for the Composite Nature of Philippians,” Early Christianity and Classical 
Culture (FS Abraham J. Malherbe; NovTSup 110; eds. John T. Fitzgerald, Thomas 
H. Olbricht and L. Michael White; Leiden: Brill, 2003) 157-177; G.W. Peterman, 
Paul's Gift from Philippi: Conventions of Gift Exchange and Christian Giving (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997) 91-93, 99-161; Jeffrey T. Reed, A Discourse 
Analysis of Philippians (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997); Jonas Holmstrand, 
Markers and Meaning in Paul (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1997) 88-144; Jewett, 
“Thanksgiving” 51-53; W.J. Dalton, “The Integrity of Philippians," Bib 60 (1979) 
97-102; and T.E. Pollard, “The Integrity of Philippians," MTS 13 (1966-67) 57- 
66. While not all of the proposals in these aforementioned studies are equally 
convincing, and some of them in fact understate the evidence considerably, their 
cumulative weight is sufficient to establish the integrity and careful composition of 
the letter. That so many scholars have regarded the letter as informal and artless 
is perhaps the highest tribute to its art. Philip Sellew has recently claimed to have 
found new external evidence for a composite letter (“Laodiceans and the Philippians 
Fragment Hypothesis," HTR 87 (1994) 17-28); however, Sellew's arguments are 
capably deflated by Paul A. Holloway, “The Apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans and 
the Partitioning of Philippians,” H7R 91 (1998) 321-325. 

? The presence of friendship language in Philippians and its importance for 
interpretation was the discovery of Abraham J. Malherbe, whose students have in 
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himself and his co-workers to the Philippians, and the Philippians to 
one another in a community of friendship. This raises the question 
of the precise relationship between these hellenistic friendship motifs 
and the specifically Christian and Jewish language and motifs with 
which these traditions are so closely conjoined throughout the letter. 
That is, to what hortatory end does Paul employ the language of 
friendship in this letter? The presence of opposition (1:28; 2:20-21; 
3:2-6; 3:18-19), and the emphasis throughout the letter upon suffer- 
ing (1:29-30; 2:27-30; 3:10; 4:5; 4:11-14), also raise the question of 
Paul's precise paraenetic aim in utilizing the language of friendship 
in Philippians. 


4.2 The Gospel in Philippians 


A feature of the letter which has been largely overlooked 1s the 
remarkable concentration in Philippians of language relating to the 
gospel, mission and preaching. The word ebvayyéAtov occurs more 


turn followed up his insights in creative ways; see Stanley K. Stowers, "Friends 
and Enemies in the Politics of Heaven: Reading Theology in Philippians," Pauline 
Theology, Volume I: Thessalonians, Philippians, Galatians, Philemon (ed. J.M. Bassler; 
Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991) 105-21; L. Michael White, *Morality between Two 
Worlds: A Paradigm of Friendship in Philippians," Greeks, Romans, and Christians: 
Essays in Honor of Abraham J. Malherbe (eds. David L. Balch, Everett Ferguson, Wayne 
A. Meeks; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990) 201-215; and Luke T. Johnson, The Writ- 
ings of the New Testament: An Interpretation (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1986) 341-42. See 
also the articles in Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of Speech (ed. John T. Fitzgerald; 
Leiden: Brill, 1995) by Ken L. Berry, *The Function of Friendship Language in 
Philippians 4:10-20” (107-124), Abraham J. Malherbe, "Paul's Self-Sufficiency 
(Philippians 4:11)” (125-139), and John T. Fitzgerald, “Philippians in the Light of 
Some Ancient Discussions of Friendship" (141-160). For useful caveats, see John 
Reumann, “Philippians, Especially Chapter 4, As a ‘Letter of Friendship’: Observa- 
tions on a Checkered History of Scholarship” in the same volume (83-106). Cf. also 
J.P. Sampley, Pauline Partnership in. Christ: Christian Community and Commitment in. Light 
of Roman Law (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980) and idem, “Societas Christi: Roman 
Law and Paul's Conception of the Christian Community," God's Christ and His 
People (eds. J. Jervell and W.A. Meeks; Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1977) 158-74, who 
nevertheless interprets this language somewhat too narrowly, in terms solely of the 
Roman legal convention of contractual societas, which reflects only one specialized 
usage of the wider language of friendship; it is this wider tradition upon which Paul 
draws in Philippians. For a slightly revised version of Sampley’s thesis, see Brian 
J. Capper, “Paul’s Dispute with Philippi: Understanding Paul's Argument in Phil 
1-2 from his Thanks in 4.10-20," 7X 49 (1993) 193-214. 

5 Among the very few scholars who have noted this aspect of the letter are Robert 
C. Swift, “The Theme and Structure of Philippians," Bibliotheca Sacra 14 (1984) 234- 
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often in Philippians, despite its brevity than in any other Pauline 
letter.’ Moreover, in most of these instances the word evayyé\tov 
does not refer merely to the gospel message, but is a nomen actionis 
referring to the gospel work, the activity of extending the gospel.® 
If one also takes into account the references to preaching (e.g. TOV 
Aóyov AaAeiv [1:14]; Knpvooetv [1:15]; karayyeAAcıv [1:17; 1:18]) 
and other associated terms (e.g. 1:22; 2:25; 2:30; 3:2; 4:3; 4:17) in 
the letter, it is clear that Philippians reveals an extraordinary level 
of interest in the preaching of the gospel. This would suggest that 
the friendship or partnership between himself and the Philippians 
which Paul is concerned to stress throughout the letter is related in 
some way to the advancement of the gospel. 

This supposition is confirmed by an examination of the episto- 
lary thanksgiving (1:3-11). The ground of the thanksgiving, and 
its preeminent element, 1s the Philippians! partnership with Paul 
(kotvovía, 1:5; cf. 1:7 ovyKotvwvovcs Mou, H This reference to the 


54, and Peter O'Brien, *The Importance of the Gospel in Philippians," God Who 
is Rich in Mercy (eds. Peter O’Brien and David G. Peterson; Grand Rapids: Baker, 
1986) 213-33; c£ idem, “The Gospel and Godly Models in Philippians,” Worship, 
Theology and Ministry in the Early Church (eds. Michael J. Wilkins and Terrence Paige; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1992) 273-84; and idem, “The Fellowship Theme in Philip- 
pians," Reformed Theological Review 37 (1977) 9-18. Cf. Peterman, Gift 90-120. 

7 1:5; 1:7; 1:12; 1:16; 1:27 (twice); 2:22; 4:3; 4:15. The word edayye&Aıov in Paul 
always refers to the proclamation of the message to unbelievers, not to the ongoing 
instruction of existing churches; rightly Dickson, Mission- Commitment 88-91. 

9 Cf. esp. 1:5; 1:12; 2:22; 4:3; 4:15; and see O’Brien, “Gospel” 215-29; idem, 
“Godly Models” 273. For the use of ebayyéAtov in Paul to refer to the activity of 
proclaiming the gospel, cf. Rom 1:1; 1:9; 15:19; 1 Cor 9:14; 10:14; 2 Cor 2:12; 
8:18; Gal 2:7; 1 Thess 3:2; Philemon 13; and see Edward Robinson, A Greek and 
English Lexicon of the New Testament (2nd. ed.; New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1859) 301-302. In the few instances in Philippians in which evayyéAtov does refer 
merely to the gospel message (e.g. 1:7; 1:16; 1:27), it is invariably accompanied by 
a verb or action noun describing either the defense or spread of this message (see 
the exposition to follow). 

9? The view is sometimes advanced that Paul describes an additional ground 
of thanksgiving in 1:3 (èm éen TH uveia bu@v), éni here taken as causal and 
Dun as a subjective genitive (“for all your remembrance [of me]”); see Ralph P. 
Martin, Philippians (NCB; London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1976) 63-64; P. 
T. O’Brien, The Epistle to the Philippians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991) 58-61; 
Peterman, Gift 93-99. However, this view is rightly rejected by most interpreters 
(e.g. Moises Silva, Philippians [Grand Rapids: Baker, 1992] 48-49; C.J. Ellicott, A 
Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and 
to Philemon [Andover: Draper, 1872] 19-20; Lightfoot, Philippians 82; Hawthorne, 
Philippians 16-17). The formulaic use of uveia in the context of the thanksgiving 
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Philippians’ Kotvovía in 1:5 serves to introduce the language of 
friendship which will recur throughout the letter.!° In adducing the 
Philippians’ kotvovía with him as the basis of his thanksgiving, Paul 
also in 1:5 defines the nature of this partnership more precisely: it is 
f| kotvovía ðv siç TO ebayyeAıov. How is this phrase to be under- 
stood? Some continental interpreters have taken Koıvwvia here in a 
passive sense, understanding the phrase to refer to the Philippians’ 
belief in the gospel and participation in salvation.!! The construction, 
however, will hardly admit this meaning, for which one would expect 
f| DU@V Kotvwvia TOD evayyeAiov. Kotvwvia when accompanied by 
eig always has an active sense, and the prepositional phrase is not 
a mere periphrasis for the genitive, as sometimes supposed,!? but 
rather indicates the goal toward which the kotvovía is directed.!? 
Accordingly tò edayyeXıov, as often elsewhere in Philippians, is 
here used with reference to the activity of extending the gospel, and 
the whole phrase is to be understood as “your partnership for the 
gospel work.” 14 


period elsewhere for the remembrance made by the one who prays (Rom 1:9; 1 
Thess 1:2; Philemon 4; Eph 1:16; 2 Tim 1:3) is decisive. 

10 For the important place of kotvwvia in the vocabulary of friendship, cf. 
Aristotle, EN 8.9.1 (Ev kowwvia yàp rj quA), 8.12.1 (Ev Kowwvia èv ov nãoa 
qua &otiv ); 8.11.6; 8.11.7; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 2.9; and see White, 
“Morality” 211, 214; Stowers, “Friends” 110-111. For further literature, sec Peter- 
man, Gift 100 (n. 41). 

!! So H. Seesemann, Der Begriff KOINONIA im Neuen Testament (Giessen: Töpel- 
mann, 1933) 73-74, 79; M. Dibelius, An die Thessalonicher I II, An die Philipper (HNT; 
Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1937) 62-63; E. Lohmeyer, Die Briefe an die Philipper, an 
die Kolosser und an Philemon (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1953) 17; Georg 
Eichholz, *Bewahren und Bewáhren des Evangeliums: Der Leitfaden von Philip- 
per 1-2," Hóren und Handeln (München: Kaiser, 1962) 88-89; G. Friedrich, Der Brief 
an die Philipper (NTD 8; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1970) 99; John 
Howard Schütz, Paul and the Anatomy of Apostolic Authority (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University, 1975) 48-50; so already Theodoret: Koıvwviav Aë rop edayyeAlov trv 
niotiv éxddece (MSG 82, 561). 

? E.g. Seesemann, KOINONIA 75; Dibelius, Philipper 63; Lohmeyer, Philipper 
17; Josef Hainz, Koinonia: “Kirche” als Gemeinschaft bei Paulus (Regensburg: Pustet, 
1982) 93-94. 

3 Cf. Rom 15:26, kotvovíav tà noujoacba eic Tote TTWXoVg (“to make from 
their own resources a certain contribution for the poor”); 2 Cor 9:13, ànAótqu TAS 
Kotvovíag ei; avtovs Kal eic rtávrac (“liberality of the contribution for them and 
Jor all”); see Ellicott, Philippians 21. 

* This is widely recognized; cf. O’Brien, “Gospel” 217-18; *Fellowship" 11; 
Swift, “Theme” 237-38; Hawthorne, Philippians 19-20; Martin, Philippians 65; Silva, 
Philippians 44-45; Ellicott, Philippians 21; Lightfoot, Philippians 83; Eadie, Philippians 
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As is well known, the thanksgiving period in Paul serves to intro- 
duce the primary themes to be developed in the body of the letter.!° 
This is certainly the case in Philippians, where virtually every impor- 
tant topic or theme within the letter 1s foreshadowed in the epistolary 
thanksgiving.!® As the basis for Paul's thanksgiving, the Philippians’ 
partnership with Paul in behalf of the work of the gospel (f| kotvwvia 
du@v eig TO evayyéAtov, 1:5) is clearly the central element within the 
thanksgiving period. Moreover, this element receives added emphasis 
from its studied reiteration in 1:7, where in describing the Philippians 
as joint-partakers with him of grace (ovyKotvwvovc pov TAS xàáprroc) 
Paul identifies the sphere of this parücipation as his imprisonment and 
the defense and confirmation of the gospel (v te voic Seopoic uov 
xai Ti anoAoyia kal BeBawoet tod evayyehiov).!’ The thanksgiving 
period thus identifies the Philippians’ partnership for the spread of the 
gospel as the central theme of the epistle. This fact has rarely been 
recognized.!? Interpreters as a result have usually sought arbitrarily 
to identify this or that sub-theme or motif as the unifying focus of the 
epistle.!? Such an approach is inadequate, for the various sub-themes 


8-10; Peterman, Gift 99-101; Kóstenberger/ O'Brien, Salvation 194; Dickson, Mission- 
Commitment 123-124. The active sense of Kotvovía in 1:5 is further shown by 1:6, 
where Paul refers to the partnership of the Philippians for the gospel as an Épyov 
äyadov. This “good work" does not refer to the Philippian community (contra Stow- 
ers, “Friends” 117; Eichholz, “Bewahren” 89; Martin, Philippians 65-66; O'Brien, 
Philippians 64; Lohmeyer, Philipper 63), but to 1) kotvwvia ouv eis TO ebayyelıov 
of 1:5 (rightly Ellicott, Philippians 22; Lightfoot, Philippians 84; Eadie, Philippians 11; 
Hawthorne, Philippians 21). 

15 P, Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings (BZNW 30; Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1939) 27; Wiliam G. Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity (Philiadelphia: 
Fortress, 1973) 32-33; Jewett, “Thanksgiving” 53. 

16 Cf. Gordon P. Wiles, Paul's Intercessory Prayers (SNTSM; Cambridge; Cambridge 
University Press, 1974) 206-207; David E. Garland, “Philippians 1:1-26: The Defense 
and Confirmation of the Gospel,” RevEx 77 (1980) 328-31; Kurz, “Imitation” 110- 
111; Swift, "Theme" 236; Watson, “Rhetorical Analysis” 63-64. ` 

17 See Jacques Schlosser, “La communauté en charge de l’Evangilé,” Revue 
d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses 75 (1995) 67-76. The te... kai construction places 
the emphasis in the clause upon the second element, the defense and confirmation 
of the gospel; cf. Ellicott, Philippians 24; Eadie, Philippians 15. 

18 The lone exceptions are Swift, “Theme” 236-38, and, following Swift, A. 
Boyd Luter and Michelle V. Lee, “Philippians as Chiasmus: Key to the Structure, 
Unity and Theme Questions," MTS 41 (1995) 89-101. Cf. Dalton, “Integrity” 101; 
Peterman, Gift 90-92. 

19 The surprising lack of attention to Paul's own identification of the central 
focus of the epistle in the thanksgiving period has engendered a variety of sug- 
gestions as to the letter's primary theme. A number of interpreters have regarded 
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of the letter can be rightly understood only when seen in relation 
to the central idea which unites them, the Philippians’ cooperation 
with Paul for the extension of the gospel. 

In what activity did the Philippians! cooperation with Paul in the 
work of the gospel consist? Several interpreters have called attention 
to the marked correspondences between the epistolary thanksgiving 
(1:3-11) and the conclusion to the body of the letter (4:10-20), in 
which Paul expresses his Joy in the Lord at the recent gift sent by the 
Philippians to him through Epaphroditus (cf. 2:25-30).?? In this clos- 
ing portion of the letter Paul describes the Philippians’ recent efforts 
to aid him in his imprisonment (tò óa, 4:17; tà nap’ buav, 4:18), 
in language strikingly reminiscent of 1:5-7, as a joint participation with 
him in affliction (ovykoıvwvnoavteg gov Ti diyer, 4:14; cf. 1:7, Ev 
Te toic Seopoic Lov Kal Ti &roAoyía kai Bepauooer tod ebayysAiov 
OVYKOLVWVOUE Hou TÑG XApıtog). He commends the Philippians for 
entering into partnership with him financially (obdenia pot &xkAnoía 
EKOLVWVNOEV eic ÀAóyov Sdoews Kal Arjuyecog ei un opel uóvor, 4:15; 
cf. 1:5, f| kotvovía du@v eig TO evayyéAtov). He stresses that this has 
taken place from the very beginning (£v &pxfj tod evayyediov, 4:15; 
cf. 1:5, And tfj; MpwTN¢ rué£pac) until the present (őn noté, 4:10; cf. 
1:5 äxpı rop vOv).?! This concentrated repetition of vocabulary and 
motifs from 1:5-7 in Paul's elaboration upon the gift in 4:10-20 leave 
little doubt that Paul understood the financial contributions of the 





suffering as in some sense the primary focus of the letter (e.g. Gregory Bloomquist, 
The Function of Suffering in Philippians [JSNTS 78; Sheffield: JSOT, 1993]; Jewett, 
“Thanksgiving” 51), and Lohmeyer argued that martyrdom was the theme of the 
epistle (Philipper 36-37). Other interpreters, from Bengel onwards, have suggested 
joy in Christ as the main theme (e.g. J.J. Muller, The Epistles of Paul to the Philip- 
pians and to Philemon [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1959]; H.A.W. Meyer, Critical and 
Exegetical Handbook to the Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians, and to Philemon [4th 
ed.; New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1889]). Others have regarded the exhortation 
to unity as the primary hortatory thread in the letter (e.g. Gerald Blazek, “Unity 
Through Humility in Philippians” [Th.M. Thesis, Dallas Theological Seminary, 
1977]; Robert Gromacki, Stand United in Joy [Grand Rapids; Baker, 1980]). Other 
interpreters have despaired of finding any unified progression of thought within 
the letter (see notes 2 and 3 above). 

20 See Peterman, Gift 91-93; Garland, “Composition” 162 (n. 75); Dalton, 
"Integrity" 101; Silva, Philippians 47. 

?! On Paul's acceptance of monetary assistance from the Philippians and his 
general practice in this regard, see Wilhelm Pratscher, *Der Verzicht des Paulus auf 
finanziellen Unterhalt durch seine Gemeinden: Ein Aspekt seiner Missionsweise,” 


NTS 25 (1979) 284-98; Peterman, Gift 163-171. 
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Philippians to his ministry in terms of their partnership with him 
for the gospel which forms the subject of the epistolary thanksgiving 
(1:5). Paul thus places the gift and its meaning within the context of 
mission and the furtherance of the gospel. Paul's emphasis, in his 
theological understanding of the gift, on mission is striking. 

But how, precisely, was the Philippians’ gift to Paul related to their 
partnership with him for the spread of the gospel? Many interpreters 
understand the partnership of the Philippians of which Paul speaks 
in 1:5 to refer solely, or at least primarily, to the gifts received from 
the Philippians in support of his mission.?? Others have argued that 
in Paul's understanding the Philippians! partnership for the gospel, 
while including the gift, involved much more.?? Is Paul's use of the 
language of partnership to describe the Philippians! contribution in 
4:10-20 meant to identify this partnership with their financial aid, 
or rather to draw out the significance of the gift and place it into 
the wider context of that partnership for the extension of the gospel 
of which Paul speaks in the epistolary thanksgiving? What Ellicott 
called *the studiedly general character of the expression" in 1:5 in 
itself would suggest the latter. Yet only exegesis of the epistle itself 
can provide a conclusive answer. 

In the exposition which follows I will show that Paul understood 
the Philippians! partnership for the gospel to involve not only their 
financial support, but also their own missionizing activity for the 
extension of the gospel, and that Paul reflects throughout Philippi- 
ans 1:12-2:18 upon the spread of the gospel through the Christian 
community. Paul in Philippians is specifically concerned, not only 
with his own apostolic mission, but with the participation of the Phi- 
lippians and others in the work of spreading the gospel. As we will 
see, Paul's focus in Philippians on mission forms a marked contrast 
to the second temple Jewish sources examined in Part One of this 
study. However, I will also argue that Paul's exhortation to mission 
in Philippians, this purportedly least Jewish of his letters, 1s deeply 
steeped in the Jewish traditions regarding gentiles and their conver- 
sion described in Part One. The Jewish character of Paul's thought 


?? Martin (Philippians 65), Garland (“Defense” 329-30) and Silva (Philippians 46-47) 
identify this partnership with the Philippians! financial support of Paul; Lightfoot 
(Philippians 83), Hawthorne (Philippians 19-20), Capper (“Dispute” 206-207) and 
Dickson (Mission- Commitment 124-129) understand this as the foremost idea in 1:5. 

23 Peterman, Gift 99-100; Ellicott, Philippians 21; O’Brien, Philippians 61-63. 
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is in fact the key to his understanding of church and mission. As the 
exposition will show, Paul's letter to the Philippians, although it has 
been almost entirely ignored in regard to this question in the past, 
is a document of foundational importance for understanding Paul's 
conception of the role of his churches in mission, and the relation 
of this conception to Jewish understandings of gentiles and their 
conversion in the second temple period. 


4.3 Philippians 1:12-14: Paul’s Imprisonment and the Progress of the 
Gospel at Rome 


The letter to the Philippians was written from prison (1:7; 1:13; 1:14; 
1:17), most likely in Rome (c. 61-62 C.E.).?* Paul was on trial on 


?* An Ephesian provenance for the letter has been suggested (c.g. C.R. Bowen, 
“Are Paul's Prison Letters from Ephesus?" 477 24 [1920] 112-35; A. Deissmann, 
“Zur ephenischen Gefangenschaft des Apostels Paulus," Anatolian Studies [ed. W.H. 
Buckler and W.M. Calder; Manchester: Manchester University, 1923] 121-27; G.S. 
Duncan, “A New Setting for Paul's Epistle to the Philippians," Exp Tim 43 [1931-32] 
7-11; idem, St. Pauls Ephesian Ministry [London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1929]; D.T. 
Rowlingson, "Paul": Ephesian Imprisonment,” ATR 32 [1950] 1-7; J. Ferguson, 
“Philippians, John and the Tradition of Ephesus," Exp Tim 83 [1971] 85-87; Jewett, 
"Thanksgiving" 363-64; Schenk, “Forschung” 3290-92; Ollrog, Mitarbeiter 28 [n. 
116]). Other scholars have advocated a Caesarean setting (e.g. Lohmeyer, Philipper 
3-4; 15-16; 40-41; L. Johnson, “The Pauline Letters from Caesarea,” ExpTim 68 
[1957-58] 24-26; J.J. Gunther, Paul: Messenger and Exile [Valley Forge: Judson, 1972] 
98-120; Hawthorne, Philippians xxxvi-xliv). Even a Corinthian origin for the letter 
has been suggested (S. Dockx, *Lieu et date de l'épitre aux Philippiens," AB 80 
[1973] 230-46). However, the majority of scholars have strongly favored a Roman 
origin for the letter (cf. C.H. Dodd, New Testament Studies [Manchester: Manchester 
University, 1963] 83-128; C.D. Buchanan, “Epaphroditus’ Sickness and the Letter 
to the Philippians," Ko 36 [1964] 157-66; J. Schmid, Zeit und Ort der paulinischen 
Gefangenschaftsbriefe [Freiburg: Herder, 1931]; B. Reicke, “Caesarea, Rome and the 
Captivity Letters," Apostolic History and the Gospels [ed. W.W. Gasque and R.P. Martin; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1970]; O'Brien, Philippians 19-26; many others). Only 
a Roman imprisonment fits the most natural understanding of the praetorium (&v 
Aw TH npatropio, 1:13) and members of the imperial service (oi ër tç Kaioapog 
oikiac, 4:22) mentioned in the letter, as well as the impending and final nature of 
the decision upcoming in Paul's case (1:19-26; 2:23). There 1s no evidence that a 
procunsular headquarters of a senatorial province such as Asia was ever termed a 
praetorium (cf. F.F. Bruce, Philippians [San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1983] xxii), 
and the expectation in the letter of a swift and inescapable verdict hardly fits an 
imprisonment in either Caesarea or Ephesus, where Paul would have retained 
the option of appeal to Caesar (Schmid, Zeit 107). Neither Paul's change in travel 
plans (2:24; Rom 15:24-28; but cf. Philemon 22; 2 Cor 1:15-2:1), nor the frequency 
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capital charges, and at the time of writing did not know whether 
the verdict would be life or death (1:20-24; 2:23).?? The importance 
of Paul's life or death struggle in prison in behalf of the gospel as 
the backdrop to the entire letter, while often unappreciated, can 
hardly be overstated.?? The immediate occasion for the epistle was 
the return to Philippi of Epaphroditus, who had been sent to convey 
the gift to Paul (2:25; 4:10; 4:14; 4:18), had subsequently fallen sick 
and recovered (2:26-27; 2:30), and was now being sent back by the 
apostle (2:25; 2:28-29). The gift sent through Epaphroditus was but 
the most recent example in a pattern of generous financial support 
of Paul's apostolic work, which, although dormant for a time (4:10), 
had characterized the Philippian congregation from the beginning 
of Paul's ministry there (4:15-16). This generous support of Paul's 
mission reflected in turn the unusually warm relationship which 
existed between Paul and his converts at Philippi (1:4-5; 1:7; 1:8; 
2:12a; 4:1; 4:10; cf. Acts 16:14-15). Yet Paul's plans to send Timothy 
(2:19-23), and to visit Philippi himself (2:24), imply that the Philip- 
pians were in need of direction and encouragement, and this need 
is also indicated by the studied emphasis upon the progress of the 


of communication between the Philippians and Paul (4:18; 2:25-30; 2:19), which 
would have required much less than a year, are serious objections to a Roman 
provenance; see Stephen Llewelyn, “Sending Letters in the Ancient World: Paul 
and the Philippians," 7yndale Bulletin 46 (1995) 337-356. A Roman provenance of 
the letter was also assumed in the ancient church from at least the second century 
onward; cf. the so-called Marcionite Prologue to Philippians (scribens eis a Roma de 
carcere, and the ancient hypothesis which prefaces the book in some manuscripts 
(see J.A. Cramer, Catenae Graecorum Patrum in Novum Testamentum [Hildesheim: Olms, 
1967] 226 [mpattwptov tà Boolkea rop Népovoc kaAóv]). If it is assumed that 
Paul's confinement began in approximately 60 C.E., the letter would presumably 
be dated, allowing sufficient time for the situation presupposed by the letter to 
develop, approximately 61-62 C.E.. This setting will be assumed in the exposi- 
tion which follows; however, the conclusions of this study are not dependent on a 
Roman origin for the letter. 

> On Paul's imprisonment and trial, and the possibility of his imminent death, 
see pp. 205, 210-212 below. 

?6 As Robin Scroggs notes: “The desperate ambiguity of life or death explicitly 
permeates the first section of the letter and must infiltrate every topic Paul addresses; 
however, some commentators seem to think Paul was on a Sunday outing while he 
wrote" (“Paul the Prisoner: Political Asceticism in the Letter to the Philippians," 
Asceticism in the New Testament [eds. L.E. Vaage and V.L. Wimbush; New York: 
Routledge, 1999] 187). The confrontation with Roman power implicit in Paul's 
imprisonment lends added weight to the counter-imperial force of Paul's language 
in Phil 1-2 (see chapter five below). 
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Philippians implicit in the thanksgiving period (cf. 1:6; 1:9-11).2” To 
supply this need was doubtless Paul's main purpose in writing this 
epistle. Persecution and suffering threatened the young community 
(1:27-30). The possible inroads of a Judaizing element at Philippi 
(3:2-6) was clearly another important area of concern.?? Wishing to 
forüfy the courage of the Philippians in their sufferings (2:19) and 
safeguard them against the spiritual dangers which might threaten 
them (3:1), Paul wrote this brief epistle. 

In 1:12 the conjunction 6é marks the transition from the epistolary 
thanksgiving to the body of the letter.?? The body is introduced by a 
so-called “disclosure formula” (ytvwoxetv 5€ duäg Povoa, áóeA qol) 
, a device which can serve as a transitional formula at any point in 
the letter, but here, as elsewhere, signals specifically the opening of 
the body of the letter.?? The body-opening in Paul's epistles always 
serves to introduce some aspect of the subject matter of the letter 
previously anticipated in the introductory thanksgiving.?! 

Paul discloses to the Philippians that his circumstances have 
resulted in the greater progress of the gospel (udov eig npoxkori]v 
tov ebayyeAtov &Ar]ÀvOev). The expression tà Kat’ ué is a general 
one (“my circumstances”),” but as the immediate context shows, 


27 Cf. Garland, “Defense” 330. 

8 Paul's language in 3:1 (dogaA&c) suggests that the opponents of 3:2-6 were 
an actual threat at Philippi (contra Stowers, “Friends” 116; Johnson, Writings 346). 
The various forms of opposition mentioned in the letter will be discussed more 
fully in the course of the exposition. 

?9 The transitional use of ö£ was in fact its original function, and the adversative 
use only a later development; cf. A.T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment in the Light of Historical Research (4th ed.; Nashville: Broadman, 1934) 1183-85. 
For brief discussion of the epistolary thanksgiving, sec pp. 166-169 above. 

30 Cf. Terrence Y. Mullins, “Disclosure: A Literary Form in the New Testament,” 
NovT 4 (1964) 44-50; Jack. T. Sanders, “The Transition from Opening Epistolary 
Thanksgiving to Body in the Letters of the Pauline Corpus,” JBL 81 (1962) 348-62; 
John L. White, “Ancient Greek Letters," Graeco-Roman Literature and the New Testa- 
ment (SBLSBS 21; ed. David E. Aune; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988) 99; idem, Body 
121-22; Doty, Letters 34-35. Nine other instances of the formula of disclosure occur 
in Paul's letters (Rom 1:13; 11:25; 1 Cor 10:1; 11:3; 12:1; 2 Cor 1:8; Gal 1:11; 1 
Thess 2:1; 4:13). In Rom 1:13, 2 Cor 1:8, and perhaps also 1 Thess 2:1 and Gal 
1:11, this formula, as in Phil 1:12, marks the opening of the letter-body. 

5! Cf. Doty, Letters 34-35. 

32 Cf. Col 4:7; Acts 24:92; 25:14; Tob 10:9; 2 Macc 3:40; 15:37; 1 Esd 1:22; 
9:17; Aeschylus, Eumenides 310; 930; Herodotus 1.31; 1.214; P. Eleph. 13.3. In Eph 
6:21 the phrase ta kat’ éué is further explained by the addition of ti npåoow 
(“how I am faring”). The pronoun ¿ué is not emphatic, as Schenk thinks (Phihp- 
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Paul's imprisonment is uppermost in his mind.?? The verbal phrase 
Epxeodaı eig expresses result, and the perfect form &AnAvdev empha- 
sizes its abiding character. Paul has already spoken in the thanks- 
giving period of his imprisonment as a participation in divine grace 
(1:7), and implicit in the impersonal construction eig npokori]v TOD 
edayyeXiov &AnAvdev is doubtless a reference to God's activity and 
providential ordering of events.?* As in 1:5, tò ebayyéAtov is a nomen 
actionis referring to the preaching of the gospel. Through the grace 
of God Paul's imprisonment has resulted, contrary to expectation, in 
the greater progress of the gospel preaching.?? The divinely-wrought 
advancement of the gospel proclamation through Paul's imprison- 
ment (cf. Philemon 13, &v toic deopoic tod edayyeXiov) is thus the 
topic of the letter-opening. 

Verses 1:13-14 which follow describe the results (ove, 1:13) 
of this advancement of the gospel preaching.?? Paul's bonds have 
become manifest everywhere (rog deopovs pov pavepods Ev Xpioto 
yeveodaı, 1:13a). Paul doubtless understands by tovc Seopovs uov 
not the mere fact of his incarceration only, but also the cause and 
character of his bonds as imprisonment in behalf of Christ Jesus (cf. 
Philemon 1; 9, óéoptoc Xptotod Inood). Paul, in chains and on trial 
for his life, fearlessly proclaims the gospel. Also in his self-descrip- 
tion in 1:18b-26, Paul will emphasize his bold proclamation of the 
word in his imprisonment (1:19-20). The thought in 1:12-13 is that, 
as a result of Paul's preaching brought about by his bonds (1:12), 


perbriefe 129); the longer pronominal forms, although elsewhere emphatic, are the 
norm and unemphatic with prepositions (cf. Robertson, Grammar 682). 

33 tà xav éué in 1:12 stands in parallelism to oi Seopoi pov in 1:13 and 1:14; 
cf. 1:7. 

** Cf. Philemon 15; sce Silva, Philippians 67-68; Eadie, Philippians 25-26. 

35 uäAAov is probably to be taken in an exclusive sense (“rather” or “contrary 
to expectation”); cf. Roger L. Omanson, “A Note on the Translation of Philip- 
pians 1:12,” Bible Translator 29 (1978) 446-48; O’Brien, Philippians 90; Garland, 
“Defense” 331; Lightfoot, Philippians 87; Eadie, Philippians 25; Ellicott, Philippians 
30. For the comparative sense of the adverb (“more”), see Robinson, Lexicon 441; 
Swift, “Theme” 241. The comparative sense would fit well with the stress on 
increase and growth in the thanksgiving period (1:9, uäAAov kai waddov) and 
elsewhere in the letter (2:12, ToAA@ pdAXov; 4:17). Either sense is possible and a 
confident decision is difficult. Lightfoot (Philippians 39 [n. 3]) sees a combination 
of both senses in Philippians 1:12. 

36 As normally in the New Testament and the papyri, ®ote with the infinitive 
here indicates actual, not merely intended, result (cf. Robertson, Grammar 999- 
1000; 1090-91). 
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the knowledge of his imprisonment on behalf of Christ has spread 
throughout the pagan populace at Rome (1:13). In Paul's thinking 
his sufferings and his proclamation of the message worked together 
for a missionary purpose.? 

The connection of the public knowledge of Paul's bonds to his 
preaching is also implicit in Paul's choice of the phrase qavepóv 
yiveodaı to describe the spread of this knowledge. This phrase, like 
the synonymous expressions yvootóv yiveodaı (cf. Acts 1:19; 9:42; 
19:17) and ov noıeiodaı (cf. Matt 26:73), was by no means a tech- 
nical expression, and could be used in a wide variety of contexts.?? 
However, as Ernst Lohmeyer pointed out, gavepög and its cognates, 
in Paul and elsewhere in the New Testament, frequently bear connota- 
tions of religious revelation.?? More pointedly, these terms are often 
associated with the spread of the gospel.'? The expression qavepóv 
yiveodaı is thus aptly chosen by Paul to describe the knowledge of 
his bonds which resulted from his speech in behalf of the gospel for 
which he had been imprisoned (cf. Col 4:4, (va @avepwow adTO we 
dei pe AaAfioaı; Eph 6:19-20). 

Almost all expositors interpret the phrase £v Xptot@ to mean here 
“for Christ” or “in connection with Christ," and understand the 
entire construction (tovc deopots qavepobq Ev Xptot@ yeveodaı) to 
mean that *it has become clear . . . that I am in chains for Christ? 
(NIV).*! But the construction can hardly bear such a sense, which 
would rather require toù Seopovs pov gavepovcs yevéoOat Ar Ev 
Xptot@ dom (cf. Ep. Jer. 51; 69; Plato, Phaedo 70 D), or vob Seopovs 
uov avepovcs yevéoðar Svtac Ev Xpiotó (cf. Herodotus 3.26; 7.18). 


37 On Paul's multi-dimensional conception of mission, sce the Introduction, 
pp. 8-9. 

38 For the expression qavepóv ylveodaı cf. Plato, Phaedo 70 D; Josephus, Ant. 
2.270; 1 Macc 15:9; 2 Macc 1:33; Mk 6:14; Lk 8:17; Acts 7:13; 1 Cor 3:13; 11:19; 
14:25. 

39 E.g. Rom 1:19; 3:21; 1 Cor 3:13; 4:15; 11:19; 14:25; 2 Cor 3:3; Col 1:26; 1 
Pet 1:20; 1 Jn 1:2; 2:19; 4:9; Jn 2:11; 17:6; c£. Lohmeyer, Philipper 39-40. 

40 2 Cor 2:14; 4:2; 4:10-11; Col 4:4; Eph 5:13-14; Tit 1:3; Lk 8:17. On the 
function of pavepöw and cognates within the complex of conversion and mission 
terminology in 2 Cor 2:14-4:6, see Goodwin, Living God 161-189. Passages such as 
Eph 5:13 reveal an awareness of the etymological relation of pavepög and related 
terms to P@g and its cognates. 

*! So e.g. O’Brien, Philippians 91-92; Silva, Philippians 68; Garland, “Defense” 
331-32; Hawthorne, Philippians 35; Eadie, Philippians 26; Lightfoot, Philippians 88; 
Ellicott, Philippians 31. 
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Moreover, the phrase &v Xptot@ on this interpretation would add 
little or nothing to the meaning of the clause, for, as noted above, 
that it had become widely known that Paul was in chains in Christ's 
behalf is already implicit in his assertion that his bonds had become 
manifest. The phrase £v Xptot@ does not specify the content of 
this manifestation, but rather its means: it 1s through the agency of 
Christ that Paul's chains have become manifest.*? Paul expresses 
thereby the conviction that Christ is active in his imprisonment for 
the advancement of the gospel. The advancement of Paul's proclama- 
tion of the gospel (1:12), through which his bonds for Christ's sake 
have everywhere become known, is the work of Christ. 

Through Christ the fame of Paul's imprisonment has spread 
"throughout the whole praetorian guard and to all the others as well" 
(Ev GA TH Tpattwpiw Kai roig Aocınoig não). Almost all modern 
commentators who accept a Roman provenance for the letter follow 
Lightfoot in identifying the mpattwptov (a Latin loan-word, from prae- 
torium) of which Paul speaks with the soldiers of the praetorian guard.? 
This sense of the word is well-attested (e.g. CIL V.2837; VIII.9391; 
Suetonius, Nero 9; ‘Tacitus, Hist. 1.20), and is on balance the most 
probable interpretation of the term. However, ancient interpreters 
are unanimous in referring the word to the imperial palace.** This 
latter sense seems well suited to the context, especially in view of the 
reference to the imperial staff in 4:22 (oi é« pe Kaloapog oikias), 
and is difficult to exclude entirely. 


#2 For the construction, cf. 1 John 3:10, èv tobtw qavepà gottv tà vékva TOD 
eo. 

13 See Lightfoot, Philippians 99-104; Bruce, Philippians xxii-xxiii; O’Brien, Philip- 
pians 92-93; Silva, Philippians 70. Earlier writers generally identified the mpattwptov 
with the camp of the praetorian soldiers established by Tiberius outside the walls 
of the city (so J.H. Thayer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament [reprinted; 
Nashville: Broadman, 1977] 534; Robinson, Lexicon 613; Ellicott, Philippians 31) 
or with the smaller camp of the imperial guard adjacent to the palace (so Eadie, 
Philippians 27-28). 

** Cf. the ancient hypothesis: mpattwptov tà Baolkeıa tod Népwvog kah@v 
(Cramer, Catenae 226); so also in Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theo- 
doret. 

#5 While the term is not attested for the imperial residence at Rome (properly 
naAdrtıov, from palatium), its wide currency as a general term for a large palace 
(c£. Epictetus, Diss. 3.22.47; Juvenal, Sat. 1.75; Suetonius, Tib. 39), and especially 
for seats of government (cf. Juvenal, Sat. 10.161; Cicero, Ver. 2.133; 4.54; 4.65; 
5.30; 5.80; 5.106; 5.160), and in particular for the residence of the governor of 
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In any case, the people of whom Paul thinks are not other Chris- 
tians, but outsiders, who have learned of Paul's imprisonment for 
Christ.*° These include not only all the members of the imperial 
regiment (or palace), but all others as well. Paul stresses the fullness 
of the extent to which his bonds have been made manifest, by means 
of an artful concentric structure: (a) £v 6Aw (b) và mpattwpiw (c) Kai 
(b^) toig Aoınoig (a^) näcıv. The aorist yev&odaı similarly empha- 
sizes the full accomplishment of this manifestation." The effect is 
to stress the extent to which Paul's imprisonment has furthered his 
preaching (1:12). 

Paul's active mission of verbal proclamation stands out clearly in 
Philippians 1:12-13. The missionary activity of Paul, in the course 
of which he founded the Christian community at Philippi (1:5-6; 
4:15-16), and for which he has now been imprisoned in Rome (1:7; 
1:12; 4:22), is evident here and throughout his letters.*? Paul's letters 
also provide extensive evidence for the missionary activity of other 
apostles (Gal 2:7-9; 1 Cor 9:5-6; 15:11) and of coworkers of Paul 
(e.g. Rom 16:3-16; 1 Cor 16:10-12; 2 Cor 1:19; 1 Thess 1:1; 3:2; 
Phil 23-24). The New Testament epistolary literature also provides 
clear evidence for the existence, in addition to Paul, his co-work- 
ers and other apostles, of a wider group of missionary proclaimers 
as well.? The existence of such traveling and local missionaries is 


imperial provinces (/LS 2298; Acts 23:35; Mk 15:16) would make such a usage not 
unnatural, at least for Paul. So LSF 1458. 

46 This is universally recognized; cf. Martin, Philippians 71-72; Silva, Philippians 68; 
Hawthorne, Philippians 34-35; Dibelius, Philippians 64-65; Lohmeyer, Philipper 41. 

47 The verb yiveodaı, unlike eivat, is never a mere verb of existence, but indi- 
cates change from one state or condition to another (cf. J.H.H. Schmidt, Synonymik 
der griechischen Sprache [Leipzig: Teubner, 1878] 2.530-32). yiveodaı in the aorist 
accordingly normally points to the achievement of the action under consideration 
(effective or resultant aorist); cf. 1 Thess 1:7; 1 Macc 15:9; Acts 26:29; 27:29; Matt 
24:32; Lk 1:20. 

48 E.g. Rom 15:18-21; Gal 1:15-16; 1 Thess 1:5, 9-10; 2:1-2; cf. Rom 1:13-15; 
l Cor 1:17; 2:1; 16:5-9; 2 Cor 1:19; 2:12; 10:14-16; 11:23-33; Gal 2:2; 2:7-9; 4:13; 
1 Thess 2:13; Phil 13. 

49 See especially 1 Cor 9:14 (roig tò edayyeAıov katayyéAXovoty); 1 Pet 1:12 
(àvnyyéàn Out did vv edayyelicauevwv bpác); Eph 4:11 (ToDg dé ebayyeMotág; 
2 Tim 4:5 (Épyov noinoov evayyeAtotod); Col 1:5-8 (£uadete amd Enappä); 3 Jn 
6-8; cf. Rom 16:5b-16; 1 Cor 3:10-15; 16:15-18; 2 Cor 10:14-16. Another group of 
passages which might scem to provide further evidence are the several instances in 
which Paul mentions opponents who proclaim the gospel (e.g. Gal 1:8; 2 Cor 2:17; 
4:2; 11:4). However, the evidence which these passages provide for such activity 
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also reflected widely elsewhere in the New Testament, especially 
in the book of Acts.?? The planned, itinerant missionary activity 
in evidence in Philippians 1:12-13 and throughout our sources for 
earliest Christianity is extraordinary, and as we saw in chapter one, 
is without parallel in our sources for Judaism in the second temple 
period. Against the Jewish background explored in chapter one, the 
uniqueness of the missionary praxis of early Christianity stands out 
strikingly.?! 

In 1:14 the kai serves to introduce the second half of the result 
clause begun in 1:13, in which Paul describes a second effect of the 
advancement of the gospel brought about by his imprisonment: 
through Paul's preaching in his bonds other Christians have received 
renewed courage to spread the gospel.”? With the phrase èv kupiw 
nenoWotag toic Seopoic Lov Paul indicates the source of the believers’ 
renewed courage to speak the word. As a result of Paul's imprisonment 
they are imbued in the Lord with fresh boldness (nenoW6ötag).?? The 
expression Ev Kuplw should be taken with memowWdotac, and not the 


proves upon examination more elusive, for while the figures mentioned may indeed 
have engaged in missionary activity, the only preaching of which these Pauline pas- 
sages speak directly is a correcting activity directed toward congregations already 
founded by Paul. On such activity in antiquity, see pp. 52-54 above. 

50 Of. Acts 8:5; 8:12; 8:35; 8:40; 15:35; 21:8; Lk 10:1ff.; 9:60. 

5! Cf. Peerbolte, Paul the Missionary 203-256; Wright, People of God 361: “World 
mission is thus the first and most obvious feature of early Christian praxis." 

?? By toùç nAelovag tv &beA~@v Paul may possibly refer to all “the rest of 
the brothers" in addition to his own person, the subject of the preceding verse 
(1:13). This is suggested by Bauer, WB 1382 (s.v. rtoAvc IL2.a.y.) and BDR 8244 
(n. 5). For this usage, cf. 1 Cor 9:19; 2 Cor 2:6; 4:15; 9:2; possibly Josephus, Ant. 
12.240. However, it is more likely that tovs nAeiovag vàv A6EAYPWv refers to “the 
majority of the brothers,” in implicit contrast to TIv&g uév (“some”) of the following 
verse (1:15). This is the regular meaning of the articular plural of nAeiwv in ancient 
authors; cf. Homer, A 5.673; Xenophon, Hell. 2.3.34; Herodotus 1.1; Josephus, 
Ant. 10.114; Mart. Pol. 5.1; Acts 19:32; 27:12; 1 Cor 10:5; 15:6. So the majority of 
commentators, e.g. Schenk, Philipperbriefe 135; O’Brien, Philippians 94; Lohmeyer, 
Philipper 42 (n. 1); Ellicot, Philippians 32; Lightfoot, Philippians 88; Thayer 516. 

33 The “full force” of the perfect tense does not, as Peter O’Brien avers, indi- 
cate that the participle nenoWötag “describes a conviction that began in the past 
and has continuing effects" (Philippians 95). Héroi£a is an example of the so-called 
“durative perfect," which simply describes an existing state or condition without 
any reference to a prior action which produced it (cf. Robertson, Grammar 895 
[cf. 881]; BDR $8341; Buist M. Fanning, Verbal Aspect in the New Testament [Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1970] 154). IIenoi0óxac in 1:14 describes an existing state coincident 
in time with its associated verb ToAuäv. 
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preceding tàv àógAqóv.?* The phrase év Kupiw accordingly has, as 
Ev Xptot@ in 1:13, an instrumental force, and identifies the increased 
courage of the believers as the work of God.?? The activity of God 
in the lives of both Paul and the Philippians for the spread of the 
gospel was an important theme of the thanksgiving period (1:6, ó 
Evap£äanevog Ev Duty Epyov dyadov Enıtektoesı; 1:7, ovykotvovobq 
uov TÑG xapırog; 1:11, kapnóv óikatoobvri Tov rå Inoot Xptotod), 
and will be a leitmotif of the entire epistle (e.g. 2:13, 076g Zo ó 
Evepy@v £v uiv; 4:13, £v TH Evövvan@vrı ue; 1:28-29, bpiv £yapioOr; 
1:19; 3:3; 3:12; 3:15; 4:7; 4:19). The emphatic position of év kupiw 
in 1:14 strongly emphasizes this element. 

The occasion of this assurance in the Lord is expressed by the 
causal toig Seopoicg pov.’ In what way did Paul's imprisonment 
serve to imbue other Christians with confidence? As in 1:13, oi 
deopoi uov refers not merely to the fact of Paul's confinement, but 
to the character and conduct of his imprisonment as a "prisoner 
for Christ Jesus" (cf. Philemon 1; 9). Despite imprisonment and the 
threat of death, Paul 1s fearlessly proclaiming the gospel. Moreover, 


54 Either alternative is possible grammatically (cf. Robertson, Grammar 784). 
The majority of commentators construe év Kvpiw with the participle (e.g. O'Brien, 
Philippians 94-95; Hawthorne, Philippians 35; Garland, *Defense" 332; Silva, Philip- 
pians 68-69; Ellicott, Philippians 32; Eadie, Philippians 29; Lightfoot, Philippians 88); 
the alternative view is adopted by Lohmeyer (Philipper 42), Dibelius (Philipper 65), 
and Schenk (Philipperbriefe 135-36). It is Paul's usage within the context of the letter 
itself which is ultimately decisive. Confidence (nenoda, 1:6; 1:14; 1:25; 2:24; 3:3; 
3:4; nenoiOnotc, 3:4) is a leitmotif of the epistle. Of the six instances of these terms 
elsewhere in the letter, four of them are accompanied either by Ev Kupiw (2:24, 
nenoda AE Ev kvpiw) or the Pauline antithesis év oapki (3:3, èv capki rtenotórec; 
3:4, neno(Onotv xai év oapki, renoiOévat Ev capki). Other verbs expressive of cour- 
age and confidence are similarly modified (e.g. 2:19; 4:7; 4:13; cf. 3:1; 4:4; 4:10). 
In light of this thematic pattern it is evident that £v kupiw in 1:14 is to be taken 
with rtenodortac. 

55 Cf. 2 Cor 3:4, menoiOnotv...6ià tod Xpiotob; Josephus, Ant. 10.16, fj ano 
tob Oso nenoidnoic. 

56 The dative with nénoiða can be merely transmissive and indicate the object 
of confidence (i.e. “confident in my bonds”; cf. Philemon 21; Wis 14:29; Sir 3:24); 
toic deopoic is taken in this sense by Eadie, Philippians 29; Ellicott, Philippians 32; 
Robertson, Grammar 540; Thayer, Lexicon 498; and BAGD 639. However, Paul 
would hardly speak of his imprisonment per se as an object of confidence, and a 
causal or instrumental sense of the dative is suggested by the context of the passage, 
in which Paul is concerned to show how the gospel has been advanced through 
his imprisonment (cf. 1:12). Rightly O’Brien, Philippians 95; Silva, Philippians 70; 
Hawthorne, Philippians 35; Schenk, Philipperbriefe 136. 
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as noted above, the element which Paul will especially stress in his 
self-description in 1:18b-26 is his desire through his bold speech to 
magnify Christ in his imprisonment (1:19-20). The thought in 1:14 
would consequently seem to be that it 1s the example of Paul's bold 
preaching in his bonds which has in turn emboldened the Roman 
Christians. Moved by Paul's example, the Christians at Rome are 
imitating him in spreading the word of God more fearlessly. 

Through the accumulation of terms denoting courage (rtenoi0ócac, 
toAuäv, àqópoc), Paul strongly emphasizes the boldness and fearless- 
ness of the Roman believers.°’ The comparative adverb nepıooot£pwg 
highlights both the increase in courage shown by the believers (in con- 
trast to the positive adverb meptoowc), and its amplitude (in contrast to 
U&AAov).?? Paul's language clearly presupposes the presence of some 
form of danger or personal risk for the believers at Rome, and the 
particular threat envisaged appears to be connected, not with their 
adherence to Christianity alone, but with the open proclamation of 
the Christian message to outsiders. Despite this risk, the majority 
are venturing more than ever “fearlessly to speak the word of God” 
(apößwg tov Aóyov rop 0200 AoAetv). The adverb &qóf«c modifies 
AaAeiv, and its strongly emphatic position stresses the hazardous 
nature of this speech, and its fearless character.?? 

The brothers and sisters of whom Paul speaks are said “to speak 
the word of God” (tov Aóyov to? 0200 AoAeiv).9? Elsewhere in the 


7 Lightfoot, Philippians 88; Schenk, Philipperbriefe 137; Lohmeyer, Philipper 42; 
O'Brien, Philippians 94-96. On ToAudw as connoting the voluntary incursion of 
danger, see Schmidt, Synonymik 3.544, 547, and cf. Ps. Aristotle, On Virtues and Vices 
1250 b 1. nenoıda and its cognates are regularly associated with terms expressive of 
courage; cf. Eph 3:12, nv nappnoiav Kai npocaywynv Ev nenoWnoei; 2 Cor 10:2, 
Tf menoWnoeı rj Aoyilonaı ToAufoaı. On nenoiðno as confidence for speech, see 
Philodemus, On Frank Criticism 45.1-3. Cf. the discussion of the term in Spicq, Notes 
3.540, 544, 547. On apößws, see Schmidt, Synonymik 3.530. 

59 Cf. 1 Thess 2:17; Gal 1:14. 

59 Paul's choice of AaAeiv rather than A&yeıv to refer to this speech is precise, 
and further stresses the courage involved in speaking. As opposed to A&yeıv, which 
stresses the conceptual content of the words uttered, AaAeiv rather connotes “the 
opening of the mouth to speak, as opposed to the remaining silent" (R.C. Trench, 
Synonyms of the .New Testament [11 th ed.; London: Kegan Paul, 1890] 286-89). For 
the distinction between the two words, cf. Acts 18:9, gimev 52 ó kopiog Ev vuxti Au 
ópáparoc và Hop un qopoó, GAAG AóAet Kal un cuonjonc. 

60 Many manuscripts omit To 000, and most commentators adopt this shorter 
reading, regarding tod 0200 as a scribal expansion (e.g. Lohmeyer, Philipper 42-43 
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New Testament “to speak the word” never refers to the paraenetic 
instruction of the Christian community, but instead always, as here, 
refers to the evangelizing message addressed to unbelievers.°! The 
spotlight here upon speaking the word and active outreach is striking 
in view of the centripetal notion of conversion present in the Jew- 
ish documents examined in Part One of this study. The passage is 
also striking in that it appears to go beyond the evidence, discussed 
above in Philippians 1:12-13 and widely evident elsewhere in early 
Christian literature, for missionary activity by apostles, their cowork- 
ers, and other missionary proclaimers.*? Philippians 1:14 appears to 
go beyond such evidence, in that the passage describes the spread 
of the gospel as a general Christian activity. The missionizing activity 
which Paul here describes is not limited to a special class of mis- 
sionary proclaimers, but is ascribed to “the brothers and sisters" (oi 
adeAq@oi) generally. 

Oi äödeAgoi, like oi &ytot, is a general designation referring to all 
Christians, or (as here) to all Christians in a given locality.° It has 
been argued that “the brothers and sisters" has a technical conno- 
tation here and in some other New Testament passages, and refers 
specifically to Christian missionaries.°* However, the evidence for this 


[n. 6]; Hawthorne, Philippians 35; Ellicott, Philippians 32; cf. the remarks of Bruce 
Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament [London: United Bible 
Societies, 1975] 611-12). However, there is, perhaps somewhat surprisingly, little 
or no evidence of a tendency among scribes to add such genitive modifiers to 
the simpler phrase 6 Aöyog (see Lk 1:2; Gal 6:6; 1 Thess 1:6; 2 Tim 4:2; 1 Pet 
2:8; 3:1; exceptions only in Acts 8:4 [E] and Col 4:2 [B, L, 614 and 2495]). In 
the absence of such a tendency there is no cause to reject the fuller reading tov 
Aóyov tod 000, which has far superior external attestation, being attested by all 
extant Alexandrian witnesses (N, A, B, 33) with the lone exception of 1739. The 
only manuscript evidence for the omission of tod 0£00 prior to the sixth century 
is provided by the Chester Beatty II papyrus (p46), which is characterized by an 
extremely free scribal practice, as well as a decided strain of typically “Western” 
readings. rop 000 is the reading of all modern critical editions, with the exception 
of NA.26 and NA.27. 

9! Cf. Acts 4:29; 4:31; 8:25; 11:19; 13:46; 14:25; 16:6; 16:32; Heb 13:7. Aakeiv 
Tov Aóyov (tod £0) is used synonymously with evayyediCeoBat in Acts 11:19 (cf. 
11:20) and 13:46 (cf. 13:32). 

5? Cf. above, pp. 177-178. 

6 E.g. Acts 10:23; 11:1; 11:12; 11:29; 15:1; 15:3; 15:32; 15:33; 15:36; 15:40; 
16:2; 16:40; 18:18; 18:27; 21:7; 21:17; 28:15; 1 Cor 8:12; Eph 6:23; 1 Thess 4:10; 
5:26; 5:27. 

9* So E. Earle Ellis, Prophecy and Hermeneutic in Early Christianity (WUNT 18; 
Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1978) 13-17. Ollrog similarly identifies “the brothers 
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claim is unpersuasive. It is true that oi ddeAgoi can refer to a more 
restricted group of persons when they are specifically distinguished 
from other Christians in the context (e.g. Rom 16:14; Phil 4:21; Gal 
1:2; Col 4:15; 2 Cor 11:9; 1 Cor 16:20). Such passages are the main 
evidence appealed to in proof of the thesis that oi àógAqoí( can be a 
technical term for Christian missionaries.?? But the same is true of 
other undoubtedly general designations such as oi dytot, and in all 
such cases the precise nature of the restriction 1s expressly defined 
within the context. So, for example, in Romans 16:14 tovcs obv 
avtoic ddeA@ovc refers to the Christians connected with those previ- 
ously named, and is used in a sense precisely equivalent to tobc obv 
abvtoicg Mavtas äylovg in Romans 16:15. In Philippians 4:21 oi oov 
£uoi AdeAgYol refers to the Christians with Paul at the time of writing, 
a more restricted group than mavtec oi äyıoı in Philippians 4:22. 
The case is analogous in Galatians 1:2, oi odv guoi navreg AdeAgol, 
Col 4:15, tovcs £v Aaodıreia AdeApoVs, and 2 Corinthians 11:9, oí 
ader@oi £A0óvrec ano Maxedoviac, to which compare Rom 15:26, 
TOV ayiwv t&v £v IepovoaAnu. In 1 Corinthians 16:20 oi adeAgoi 
mavtec is a wider designation than ai ExkAnoiaı "De Acíac in 16:19. 
Similarly, Paul's use of the term àógAqóc with reference to specific 
coworkers does not function as an official title, but, reflecting the 
egalitarian character of early Christian missionary language, describes 
them as fellow believers belonging to the Lord Di Such passages thus 
hardly warrant the inference that either oi àógAqoí or oí &ytot are 
technical designations for a special class of Christians or can carry 
a more restricted sense apart from express contextual factors. Used 
apart from such delimitations, the term in the context of Philippians 
1:12-14 must refer to Christians generally, in 1:12 (45eA@oi) to the 
Christians at Philippi and in 1:14 (tov àógAqGv) to the Christians 
at Rome Di 

As such the passage is of great interest, for it is almost the sole 


and sisters” of Phil 1:14 specifically with Paul's circle of co-workers (Mitarbeiter 194- 
96), and Dickson thinks of authorized local missionaries attached to the church at 
Rome (Mission- Commitment 144-150). 

65 Cf. Ellis, Prophecy 14-15; Dickson, Mission- Commitment 146-148. 

66 E.g. 1 Cor 1:1; 2:13; 12:18; 16:11-12; 2 Cor 1:1; 8:18-19; 8:22-23; 9:3; 9:5; 
Phil 2:25; 1 Thess 3:2. 

67 So all the standard lexica and the vast majority of commentators; sce e.g. 
Bauer-Aland, WB, 4de\@oc; Thayer, Lexicon, àó£Aqóc; Robinson, Lexicon, dSeh@oc; 
O'Brien, Philippians 94; Silva, Philippians 69. 
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instance in Paul's letters in which he refers explicitly to missionizing, 
in the sense of active verbal proclamation, by Christians generally.9? 
The passage is for this very reason also quite curious, for while the 
scant number of references elsewhere in his letters might indicate a 
disinterest in such activity on Paul's part, Philippians 1:14 would seem 
to indicate that such activity was widespread and expected. Signifi- 
cantly, Paul is unsurprised by this activity, which was taking place 
even before his arrival in the city, and the obligation of Christians 
to speak the message, even in the face of danger and personal risk, 
is simply taken for granted.°? This agrees with the evidence of Acts, 
where the expression ÀAaAeiv Tov Aóyov is also used of the verbal 
missionizing activity of Christians generally (4:29, AaAeiv tòv Aöyov 
cov; 4:31, &AáAovv Tov Aóyov Tod Deop uetà nappnoíac; 11:19, 
AaAoDvreg tov Aóyov). Other passages in Acts refer to propagandiz- 
ing by Christians generally in similar terms (8:4, edayyeAılönevou 
tov Aoyov; 11:20, &AaAovv . . . evayyeAtCoptevot Tov KUpLov Trooóv; 
apparently also 13:49, dtepépeto dé 6 Aóyoc Tod kupiov). Moreover, 
it is widely recognized that the rapid growth of the early church was 
in fact primarily the work, not of missionaries and evangelists, but 
of the churches themselves through their day to day contacts with 
outsiders, and this picture of missionizing as a general Christian 
activity fits with this evidence.’° 

Paul's interest in 1:12-14 in missionizing as a general Christian 
activity is especially significant when one considers the wider function 
of these verses within the letter. We have already seen that in the 
thanksgiving period (1:3-11), in which Paul anticipates the primary 
topics that will be developed in the epistle, the preeminent element 
was the Philippians’ partnership with Paul for the work of the gospel 
(1:5, TH kotvovía bu@v eic TO edayyekıov; cf. 1:7). Now in the first 
period of the letter-body (1:12-14), in which Paul generally introduces 
an aspect of the central theme of the letter to be developed in the 
body of the epistle, the topic 1s the progress of the gospel through 
the joint missionizing activity of Paul and the Roman Christians. 

While the element common to both the epistolary thanksgiving 


68 For the sparse evidence elsewhere in Paul's letters for such activity, see pp. 
5-8 above. 

69 Cf. O’Brien, Mission 114-115. 

7? On the central role of the churches in the growth of the church, see now 
Reinbold, Propaganda. 
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(1:3-11) and the opening period of the body (1:12-14) 1s missionizing 
partnership with Paul for the advancement of the gospel, these pas- 
sages differ in that the epistolary thanksgiving is concerned with the 
partnership of the Philippians for the gospel, while the body-opening 
1s concerned with the missionizing activity of the Roman Christians. 
Why Paul's interest in the activity of Roman Christians in a letter to 
the Christians at Philippi? It is widely supposed that Paul wrote of 
affairs at Rome simply to inform the Philippian Christians of events 
there; it is usually assumed that Paul did so in response to a specific 
request for information from the Philippians, or because of their 
“right” as his patrons to learn of the progress of his mission.’! 
However, an examination of the repetition of themes occurring 
in 1:14 elsewhere in the epistle suggests a very different function for 
this passage within the letter. The emphasis upon the fearlessness 
and courage of the Roman believers (ToAuäv àqópog Tov Aóyov Tod 
0700 AaAeiv) will be echoed in 1:28 (kai un mtvpdpevor Ev undevi) 
and again in 2:19 (iva x&yà £owvyà).7? As we saw, £v Kupiw in 1:14 
accents the activity of God in the Roman Christians for the spread 
of the word, and this theme will be re-echoed in 1:28-29b (kai TOÖTO 
ano 0£00- Ar útv Exapiodn; cf. 1:7, TÄS xapttoc) and 2:13 (Deéc yap 
EOTIV ó évepy@v Ev buiv; cf. 1:6, 6 évap&ápevoc Ev bpiv Epyov åyaðóv; 
1:11). The comparative adverb meptoootépwe highlights, as we saw, 
the progress of the believers at Rome, and this theme, too, 1s echoed 
elsewhere; see 1:6 (6 &évap&àpievog . . . énireAéceU; 1:9 (Ett näAAov 
Kai näAXov tepıooeün); 1:25 (eic tiv DU@V mpoxorr|v kai yapàv THC 


7! Cf. Schenk, Philipperbriefe 130; Ollrog, Mitarbeiter 196 (n. 168); Silva, Philip- 
pians 66. 

7? Although it is generally ignored by translators, the adjunctive xal in the latter 
passage (2:19) is extremely significant. The clause tva ké&yo edyvx@ (“that I too may 
have courage") means “I as well as you (Philippians)," and implies that a major 
purpose of the portion of the letter which precedes (1:12-2:18) 1s to increase the 
courage of the Philippians. The verb edwvx&w and cognates hardly means merely 
to *be glad" or to *be encouraged" (so, wrongly, Bauer-Aland, WB 666; O'Brien, 
Philippians 317-18; Martin, Philippians 117; Hawthorne, Philippians 109) but rather 
always means to take courage in the face of dangers or difficulties; cf. ‘Thucydides 
6.69 (where it is associated with dvöpia); 2.87 (associated with toAun and avdpia); 
2 Macc 14:18 (with avöpayadia and dywv); 4 Macc 6:11; 9:23 (with dywv); 1 Macc 
9:14; 2 Macc 7:20; Ps. Aristotle, On Virtues and Vices 1250 b 5-7 (associated with 
avdpeia and evtodpia); Josephus, Ant. 11.241; Hermas, Vis. 1.3.2; P. Oxy. 1.115. 
See the discussion in Schmidt, Synonymik 3.544-45; cf. Haupt, Gefangenschaftsbriefe 
106 (n. 2). 
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niotewg); 2:2 (nÀnpooare pov tv xapáv); 2:12 (nog näAAov); and 
4:17 (tov kapróv Tov nAeovalovta). All of the important themes 
touched upon in 1:14 thus reappear repeatedly in portions of the 
letter which function to exhort the readers of the epistle. Moreover, 
the enüre section 1:12-26, as we will see, has a hortatory function 
within the letter. This would indicate that the function of 1:12-14 is 
not apologetic, but rather paradigmatic and paraenetic: the Roman 
Christians, in speaking the word of God even more courageously 
as a result of Paul's bold proclamation of the word in his imprison- 
ment, function as a model for the Philippians of partnership with 
Paul for the extension of the gospel (cf. 1:5!). Like the Romans, the 
Christians at Philippi are, despite opposition, fearlessly to spread the 
gospel. The paraenetic context of 1:12-14 1s extremely significant, 
for it implies that in Paul's mind the active spread of the message 1s 
an essential element of Christian identity. 

As we saw previously, the language of the thanksgiving period 
itself would imply that the Philippians’ partnership for the gospel 
involved more than their financial support of Paul's mission, and this 
is confirmed by 1:12-14, where Paul is interested in the advancement 
of the gospel through the direct missionizing activity of the Roman 
Christians. In view of the central place which missionizing partnership 
with Paul, both at Philippi and at Rome, holds in the thanksgiving 
period and the opening of the body of the epistle, it is impossible 
not to identify this as a central concern of the letter. 

The dynamics of 1:12-14 cast an entirely new light upon a neglected 
and seemingly minor note near the close of the letter (4:22), in which 
Paul relays greetings from “those of Caesar's retinue” (oi ër rfc 
Kaioapog oikias). Some scholars imagine this mention to be moti- 
vated merely by a supposed link of special interest between these 
Christians on the imperial staff and the members of the church at 
the Roman colony Philippi.’ Other interpreters, correctly perceiv- 
ing the link between 4:22 (oi &x "pc Kaioapog oikiac) and 1:13 (&v 
Aw tQ Tpattwpiw Kal toic Aouroic näcıv), have understood the 
inclusion of these greetings to have an apologetic function, in point- 
ing to members of the imperial service converted by Paul during 
his imprisonment.’* But in light of 1:12-14, are not the Philippians 


75 So Martin, Philippians 170; O’Brien, Philippians 554. 
7* So Perkins, “Theology” 93; Garland, “Defense” 332. 
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rather to think of members of the imperial service converted, not 
alone by Paul, but through the joint mission activity of Paul and the 
Christians at Rome, who in this activity function as models for the 
Christians at Philippi? In this case the inclusion of greetings from 
converts within the imperial household would not have an apologetic 
function but rather a paraenetic one: by pointing to the converts 
gained through the missionizing activity of the Roman brethren even 
within the highest echelons of the empire, Paul seeks to encourage 
the Philippians in the same activity. 

But alongside the positive examples to which Paul points in 1:14, 
Paul will also point to the negative example of those who indeed 
engage in mission, but from very different motives. These two con- 
trasüng groups will form the subject of the following section, 1:15- 
18a. 


4.4 Philippians 1:15-18a: Mission and Motives at Rome 


1:15-18a 1s a carefully structured unit which displays features of 
parallelism, antithesis, and concentric structuring (chiasm). The very 
structure of the section, in its repetitious use of synonymous paral- 
lelism with reference to the proclamation of Christ (tov Xptotov 
xrp?oocovotv [1:15]; Tov Xpiotóv KatayyéAAovow [1:17]; Xpiotóq 
katayyéAetat [1:18a]), and its repeated use of antithetic parallelism 
to refer to the different motives underlying this preaching (Tıveg u&v 
xai té POdvov Kai Epıv/Tıveg dé Kal ôr evdoxiav [1:15]; oi uév && . 
. /oi 68 èğ . . . [1:16-17]; eidotec . . ./oiópevot . . . [1:16-17]; eve 
npogäoeı eite &AnOs(a [1:18a]), reveals that the theme of the unit 
is the proclamation of the gospel of Christ, and the motivations 
of those who proclaim it. The unit’s concentric structure (A tivéc 
èv xai B Tıveg dé koi B’ oi uév Æ oi 62), as well as the additional 
element op äyvüg (which disturbs the otherwise strictly balanced 
parallelism), lays the stress in the section upon those who do so 
from impure motives. 

Although a polished and self-contained unit in its own right, 1:15- 
18a is hardly, as Dibelius thought, an excursus essentially independent 
of its surrounding context. But precisely how are these verses related 
to those which precede (1:12-14)? The vast majority of commenta- 
tors assume that the two groups described in 1:15-18a comprise 
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“the majority” (oi n\eiovec) spoken of in 1:14.7? Other interpreters, 
considering it unlikely that Paul could describe the same people as 
motivated simultaneously by envy, rivalry, self-seeking and hypocrisy 
(1:15-18a), and by confidence through their relation to the Lord (1:14), 
propose that Tıv&g pév (“some”) of 1:15 (cf. oi dé, 1:17) introduces 
the group excepted from todg nAetovag (“the majority”) of 1:14.76 
In any case, Paul here, as in 1:14, continues to reflect upon the mis- 
sionizing activity of Christians emboldened through his example to 
spread the word of God. However, his shift from the more general 
term Tov Aóyov Tod 0200 AaAeiv (1:14; cf. Acts 4:29; 4:31; 11:19) to 
the generally more restricted terms tov Xptotov krjpoóocovorv (1:15) 
and tov Xptotov karayyéAAovot (1:17; cf. Xptotóg katayyédAetat, 
1:18) may indicate that Paul in 1:15-18 is thinking especially of a 
more narrow group of proclaimers.’’ To be sure, these and related 
terms could also be used more widely.’® However, in 1:15-18 Paul 
most likely focuses particular attention, within the wider context of 
the spread of the gospel by believers generally (1:14), on the work 
of local missionaries and evangelists at Rome, and their relationship 
to his imprisonment for the gospel. 

The majority of interpreters either ignore or misinterpret the 
twofold xai which follow pév and Bé respectively.’? The two conjunc- 
tions are in fact correlative and contrastive, and serve to heighten 
the antithesis between the different motivations for preaching.® 


7 E.g. Ollrog, Mitarbeiter 195-96; Martin, Philippians 72-73; Schenk, Philip- 
perbriefe 137-38; Lohmeyer, Philipper 44 (n. 1); Hawthorne, Philippians 36; O'Brien, 
Philippians 98. 

79 So Eadie, Philippians 30; Ellicott, Philippians 32. 

77 For the frequent, although not exclusive, use of knpboow and katayyeAAw 
with reference to such a special class, see Rom 10:15 (n@g xnpo&ootv &àv un 
ároctaAQo:v;; 1 Cor 15:11 (oÖtwg Knpbooouev, kai oŬtwç ériorevoate); 1 Cor 
9:14 (roig tò edayyeAiov Knpbooovaıv); cf. Acts 9:20; 19:13; 2 Cor 11:4; 2 Tim 
4:2. For the widespread evidence in ancient Christian sources for the activity of 
missionary proclaimers, see pp. 177-178 above. 

78 Cf. Mk 1:45; 5:19; 5:20; 7:36; Lk 8:39; 9:60; Ac 8:4; 11:20; Rom 1:8; 1 Cor 
11:26; 14:25; 1 Pet 2:9. 

79 The conjunctions in light of their position cannot possibly connect v. 14 to 
v. 15 (so, incredibly, Silva, Philippians 71; Hawthorne, Philippians 36), nor be con- 
nected with ttvé at all (pace Schenk, Philipperbriefe 138; Lohmeyer, Philipper 44 |n. 
3]; Eadie, Philippians 30). 

99 The correlative xai, while in the majority of cases functioning to conjoin 
complementary items (e.g. Phil 2:13; Acts 2:29; 1 Cor 15:14 [best text]), can serve 
to set them in contrast (cf. Phil 4:12, oida xai Taneıvododaı, olda Kai repiooevetv; 
also 1 Cor 1:22). 
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They might seem superfluous beside pév and d£, but are in fact not 
so: as uév/ôć function to set the two groups (Tıv&g pév...tivés dé) in 
antithesis, the twofold Kal functions to set in contrast their motives 
(kai Sta QOóvov Kai Eptv . . . Kai dV edvdoxiav).®! 

Paul describes the one group as motivated by (61a) envy and conten- 
tiousness (qOóvov kal £pi).9? The terms q06voq and ëpıç are always 
relational, and describe one's disposition toward others, whether 
particular persons or the community in general.?? These terms, often 
found together, as here (cf. 7 Clem. 3.2; 1 Tim 6:4; Rom 1:29; Gal 
5:20-21), are frequently associated in early Christian literature with 
disharmony and divisiveness within the church.®* And yet, as we will 
sce, Paul rejoices in the spread of the gospel through their missionizing 
activity (1:18). The precise nature of the puzzling situation at Rome 
has long perplexed interpreters. In the most thorough study of the 
passage to date, Christopher Bóttrich combines exegetical analysis 
with insights from sociological theory to argue persuasively that the 
conflict at Rome did not involve any difference in the content of the 
message, but rivalry with Paul on the part of local church leaders 
concerned to safeguard their own position and influence.? Such a 
situation would explain why Paul, after describing the spread of the 
word as a general Christian activity in 1:14, in his discussion of the 
motivations for mission in 1:15-18 apparently narrows his focus to 


8l For a similar use of correlative kai in conjunction with uév/6&, cf. Dio 
Chrysostom 48.14, &uoi uéAet uèv kai TOD kað’ Hpac, uéAer dé Kal Tod Kat’ EuavTOV 
(“I am not only concerned [u£Aet èv] for your interests on the one hand [kai tod 
kað’ budc], but I am also concerned [uéAet 88] for my interests on the other hand 
[kai tod Kat’ &uavröv]”); Plotinus, Enn. 2.3.13.8-10, và ó& E£wdev mpooiovta, ta 
uèv Kal Evavria TÑ Pboewc, Ta Ôè kai rpóoqopa (“But as for the outside influ- 
ences, some [td Lev] are on the one hand [kai] contrary to the will [of the thing], 
some [rà ó&] are on the other hand [koi] helpful”); Aristotle, Phys. 254 A 24, 
eipntaı èv Kal mpotepov, einwuev dé Kai viv; De Anima 431 A 21, eipnrau uev Kal 
Tipóxepov, Aektéov dé Kal WSe; Epictetus, Diss. 1.22.18, dei èv kai prooogeiv, det ôè 
Kai éykéqaAov eivat. See also Dio Chrysostom 38.2; Aristotle, Pol. 1320 A 
24-28. 

82 For the phrase 614 q0óvov meaning “motivated by envy” cf. Josephus, Vit. 204; 
Ap. 1.222; Philodemus, On Frank Criticism Col. 22.a.2-3; Mt 27:18; Mk 15:10. 

83 Schütz, Anatomy 161-162. 

9* Cf. 1 Clem. 3.2; 1 Tim. 6:4; Gal. 5:20-21; 1 Gor 1:11; 3:3; 2 Cor 12:20; Tit 
3:9; I Clem. 5.5; 6.4; 9.1; 14.2; 46.5; 54.2; Ignatius, Eph. 8.1. 

55 Christopher Böttrich, “Verkündigung aus ‘Neid und Rivalität’? Beobachtungen 
zu Phil 1,12-18,” NW 95 (2004) 84-101. 
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the preaching activity of missionaries and evangelists at Rome. 

The opposite quality to q06voc is normally edvota (“goodwill”) or 
ayarn (“love”), and one would consequently expect Paul to describe 
the contrary group with one or the other of these terms.®° Paul will 
in fact describe this group as motivated by love in 1:16a; however, 
in 1:15b Paul does not use edvota as one would expect, but Paul 
writes instead that the latter group are motivated by evdoxia (“good 
pleasure”). The vast majority of interpreters explain evdoxia in this 
passage as if it were essentially equivalent in force to £voia, mean- 
ing “goodwill,” and this appears to fit the context.?? The difficulty 
with this interpretation, however, is that neither in the LXX nor 
anywhere else in Greek literature does evdoxia have the sense “good 
will? or *benevolence," and the word's etymology and usage in fact 
would seem to preclude such a meaning.?? 

A possible answer to the difficulty is suggested by the wider context 
of the passage within Philippians, and of the word's usage elsewhere 
in Jewish and early Christian literature. As we have seen, Paul in the 
previous verse (1:14) describes the boldness of Roman Christians to 
spread the word as divinely motivated (&v kupiw memoWotac), and the 
activity of God within believers for the advancement of the gospel 
was also a central motif of the thanksgiving period (1:6; 1:7; 1:11). 
The word edvdoxia, moreover, in the great majority of its occurrences 
in the LXX and in the New Testament, is used with reference to 
the divine good pleasure.?? There is, to be sure, in the phrase Au 


96 On edvola as the opposite of q0óvoc, see Plutarch, De invidia et odio 536F; 
Plato, Leg. 635B; and cf. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 8.2.3-4; 9.5.1-4. For the opposition of 
ayann or qiia to q0óvoc, cf. Test. Sim. 4.7; Test. Ben. 8.1; Plutarch, De invidia et 
odio 536F. 

87 This is the view of Haupt, Gefangenschafisbriefe 28-29 (n.1) (“ein freundlicher, 
auf das Beste des anderen gerichteter Wille”); Lohmeyer, Philipper 44-45 (“Güte 
der Gesinnung”); Lightfoot, Philippians 89; Ellicott, Philippians 33; Schütz, Anatomy 
161; Eadie, Philippians 30; Meyer, Philippians 37; Dibelius, Philipper 66; Hawthorne, 
Philippians 37; Silva, Philippians 73; Schenk, Philipperbriefe 140. This interpretation is 
also reflected in virtually all of the New Testament lexica, e.g. Bauer, WB 646 (*gute 
Wille”); Thayer, Lexicon 258 (“good-will, kindly intent, benevolence”); Robinson, 
Lexicon 302 (“good-will, kind intent”); Spicq, Lexicon 314-15; with the important 
exception of Schrenk, 7DNT 2.740-46. 

88 So, rightly, Schrenk (TDNT 2.746), whose study of the word remains the 
most thorough. 

89 The word is used with reference to God in 11 of its 15 occurrences in Sirach, 
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evdoxkiav no express reference to God. However, the word yi, which 
eböokia renders in the LXX, is often used in the rabbinic literature 
to refer to the divine good pleasure, without any direct mention of 
God.9? Importantly, the word will recur in the letter in 2:13, again 
without express mention of God, but there with clear reference, as 
we will see, to the divine good pleasure. Thus both the immediate 
context of the passage, as well as the wider usage of the term, sug- 
gest that eddoxia in Philippians 1:15, while referring primarily to 
the “eagerness” or “glad purpose" of Christians at Rome to spread 
the message, also carries overtones of God's good pleasure at work 
in this activity. 

If evdoxia in 1:15 bears connotations of God's activity, what is the 
sense of the term in this context? The word when used of God in 
Jewish literature often denotes God's gracious good will or purpose.”! 
Moreover, in early Christian literature the divine evdoxia always 
connotes God's gracious purpose to illumine and save his people.?? 
The term is thus associated elsewhere in Paul's letters with conver- 
sion and the preaching of the gospel. In 1 Corinthians 1:21 Paul 
describes the preaching of the gospel as the working out of God's 
good pleasure (ebdOKnoev ó Heög Sta tfj HWplag TOD xrpoyparoc ooa 
tob nıotebovrag). Similarly in Galatians 1:15-16, Paul's conversion 
and preaching activity among the gentiles are traced to the divine 
good pleasure (ebÖöOKNOENV...AnoKAAdYaL TOv vidv adtod Ev &pot, tva 
edayyeliiwuaı adröv év toic Éveoiv).?? Thus also here in Philip- 
pians 1:15, the mission activity (tov Xpiotóv Knpvooovoty) of those 
who work in concert with Paul is depicted as the result (6v) of God's 
good pleasure or purpose of salvation (ebOokíiav) actively at work 
in them. While the motivation of those who preach the gospel out 


in 7 of the 10 occurrences in the rest of the LXX, and in 5 (or perhaps 6) of its 
7 occurrences in the New Testament outside Philippians. 

90 Cf. Schrenk, TDNT 2.745. 

9! Str 2:16; 32:14; 33:13; 35:3; 39:18; 41:4; 43:26; 1 Chr 16:10; Test. Ben. 
11.2. 

9? Mt 11:25-27; Lk 10:21-22; Eph 1:5; 1:9; cf. Lk 2:14; 12:32; Col 1:19-23. 

93 Cf. Col 1:19-23, where the preaching of the gospel (1:23, tod edayyeXiov 
ob MKoboate, Tod knpvyðévtoç Ev náon ktiosi TH Und TOV obpavóv) is likewise 
described as the outworking of the divine “good pleasure” (edö6xnoev). The Chris- 
tian proclamation is depicted as the result of the divine eböokia also in Eph 1:9-10 
(yvwpioag ruv TO pvotrjpiov Tod HeANnaTog adTOdD xarà trjv ebdoriav adToü; cf. 
3:2-3; 3:9). 
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of envy is merely human and fleshly (q0óvoc kai £pic), the impulse 
of those who engage in mission out of noble motives is from God 
(ebdorla). 

In 1:16 Paul continues to reflect upon the motivations of those 
who preach. The preaching of the second group (oi uèv) is further 
described as motivated by love (¿č ayanıng). This love is specifically 
set In opposition to the spirit of envy and dissension described in 
1:15a, as it is elsewhere in Paul, in early Christian literature and in 
hellenistic sources.?* This love, in not being linked to any specific 
object, connotes not only love for Paul but also the general Chris- 
Dan grace of love (cf. Rom 13:10; Gal 5:6; 5:13-145 5:22; 1 Cor 8:1; 
13:1-13; 16:14; 1 Thess 3:6; 3:12). As such this motive of love, like 
evdoxia of 1:15b, and unlike q06vog kai £pic in 1:15a, is divine in 
its origin (cf. Gal 5:22; 1 Thess 3:12; 4:9; also Gal 5:6). 

The preaching of the friends is also described as motivated by 
knowledge (eiðóteç).” They know that Paul has been appointed for 
the defense of the gospel (ötı eis àrtoAoyiav Tob edayyeAlov keipat, 
1:16). What is the änoAoyla rop edayyeXiov to which Paul refers? 
The term ànoAoyía could often bear legal connotations, and in 
speaking of his ànoAoyía in the context of his imprisonment (cf. 
1:7), Paul may perhaps allude to his legal defense against the charges 
brought against him.?9 It is often thought that this technical legal 
sense exhausts the significance of the term here. H! However, the 
word could often have a more general sense, and refer to a more 
informal defense or reply to accusations.?? The term was used in this 
more comprehensive sense by both Jews and Christians to refer to 
their defense of the faith in reply to pagan objections and attacks 
(apologetic).?? It is the latter sense in which Paul employs the word 


9* Cf. Gal 5:14-15, where dém is specifically opposed to an attitude of envy 
and strife. Similarly, dyamn is contrasted with q0ó6voc in Test. Sim. 4.7 and Test. 
Ben. 8.1. Piia is contrasted to @9övog in Plutarch, De invidia et odio 536F. 

95 The circumstantial participle of olda in Paul always indicates the motive or 
basis for the action of the associated verb; cf. Rom 5:3; 6:9; 13:11; 1 Cor 15:59; 
2 Cor 1:7; 4:14; 5:6; 5:11; Gal 2:16; 4:8; 1 Thess 1:4. 

96 For the technical legal sense of anodoyia cf. Acts 22:1; 2 Tim 4:16; also Acts 
24:10; 26:2; Mart. Pol. 10.2. 

9 Cf. Martin, Philippians 67; Collange, Philippians 47-48; Hawthorne, Philippians 
24; Dibelius, Philipper 63; Lohmeyer, Philipper 24 (n. 2). 

98 E.g. 1 Cor 7:3; 2 Cor 7:11; cf. also Rom 2:15; 2 Cor 2:19. 

9 E.g. Josephus, Ap. 2.147; 1 Pet 3:15. On the development of Jewish and 
Christian apologetic, see B. Lindars, New Testament Apologetic (London: SCM, 1961) 
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here. This is evident in that the expressed object of Paul's defense 
is not the charges brought against him (cf. Acts 26:2, mepi mavtwv 
àv EykaAodnaı), but the gospel (tod edayyediov; cf. 1 Pet 3:15, mepi 
Tij¢ Ev Duty &Xníóoc). 

In the general early Christian understanding, apologetic always 
has a protreptic aspect, and 1s intended to corroborate the preached 
word.!° Apologetic thus closely reflects the preaching in that what 
is defended (apologetic) is that which is proclaimed (propaganda).!°! 
The ànoAoyía of which Paul speaks here reflects this close relation to 
mission, in that his defense is not of the faith generally, but specifically 
of the message which is proclaimed (&noXoyiav Tod edayyeXiov; cf. 
1:7, tH àroAoyiq kal BeBarwoet tod evayyeXiov).!%? Paul's apologetic 
has a missionary purpose. 

The missionizing character of Paul's anodoyia tod edayyeAiov 
in 1:16 is further evident in his fuller statement of the phrase under 
consideration in 1:7: ti &roAoyía kai BeBarwoet Tod evayyeAtov (“the 
defense and confirmation of the gospel”). It is frequently claimed that 
BeBaiwotc, like dmoAoyia, carries a technical legal sense here, and 
refers to Paul's legal defense and exoneration.!°° Yet there is in fact 
no evidence whatsoever for a forensic usage of this term applicable 
to cases such as Paul’s.!°* Paul's usage here is rather illustrated by 


251-59; J. Geffcken, wei griechische Apologeten (Leipzig: Teubner, 1907); M. Fried- 
laender, Geschichte der jüdischen Apologetik (Amsterdam: Philo, 1903). 

100 Cf. Acts 26:1-29; 1 Pet 3:14-15; Justin, Z Apology 10, 44, 57; II Apology 15; 
Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 1.14; Epistle to Diognetus 10; Aristides 16-17. The protreptic 
or missionizing nature of early Christian apologetic distinguishes it from Jewish 
apologetic, which is not missionizing (cf. Josephus, Ap. 2.287-96). See J. Danielou, 
Message evangelique et culture hellenistique (Paris: Desclee, 1961) 11-39; and Leonard 
Goppelt, Der erste Petrusbrief (8th ed.; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1978) 
236-37. See also Balch, Wives 108-109, who nevertheless underestimates the impor- 
tance of this protreptic element in Christian apologetic in the first century (cf. 
87-88, 132-35). 

1! See Abraham J. Malherbe, “The Apologetic Theology of the Preaching of 
Peter,” Restoration Quarterly 13 (1970) 205-206. 

102 In Paul tò edayy£Xıov always refers to the missionary message or to the act 
of proclamation, never to the paraenetic instruction of the Christian community; 
cf. Schenk, Philipperbriefe 106, and see p. 166, nn. 7-8 above. 

105 Gf. H. Schlier, TDNT 1.602-603; Hawthorne, Philippians 24; Martin, Philip- 
pians 67; Dibelius, Philipper 63; Lohmeyer, Philipper 24 (n. 2). 

10* The assertion that BeBaiwotc is part of the legal vocabulary relies upon the 
work of Adolf Deissmann (Bible Studies [Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1901] 104-108) 
and J.H. Moulton and G. Milligan (The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament [London: 
1930] 107-108); but the papyrus examples collected by Deissmann and by Moulton 
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the use of the term in other early Christian sources for corroboration 
of the truth of the Christian missionary message. 105 

Precisely in what way did Paul regard himself as confirming the 
truth of the gospel in his imprisonment? The presence in 1:7 of one 
article indicates that the nouns àroAoyía and Peßaiworg are linked, 
and describe two different aspects of the same activity.!°° The depen- 
dent genitive (tot edayyeXiov) is objective, as in 1:16, and applies to 
both nouns. This would indicate that Paul understood the gospel to 
be confirmed (BeBaiwotc) through his speech (anoAoyla; cf. Eph 6:19-20; 
Col 4:3-4). The speech contemplated here is not a rational defense of 
the kerygma which confirms the message by arguments; it 1s rather, 
as Paul's self-description in 1:19-20 will show, contemplated as an 
occasion when Paul, through his fearless proclamation of Christ in the 
face of persecution, confirms the truth and power of the gospel. 

Paul has been divinely commissioned (keinaı) to provide this mis- 
sionary defense of the gospel.!?? The missionary consciousness which 
Paul expresses here is evident throughout his letters, and is clearly at 
the heart of his apostolic self-understanding.!?? This consciousness 
of a divine commission to preach to the gentiles has, as we saw in 
Part One of this study, no parallel in Jewish sources of the second 
temple period. Against this historical background, Paul's conscious- 
ness of a missionary vocation to bring the gospel to the gentiles 1s 
truly extraordinary. 

Recognizing this commission of the apostle, the believers of whom 


and Milligan instance only a quasi-legal, commercial usage of the word, to refer 
to the vendor’s guarantee, a usage hardly “forensic” in the broader sense and with 
no real pertinence to Paul's trial. 

105 E.g. Mk 16:20 (tov Aóyov Beßawüvroc ià TOV EnakoAovdodvrwv onpeiwv); 
Heb 2:3-4; 2 Pet 1:19 (Éxouev BeBardtepov tov mpogntikdv Adyov). This Christian 
use of the term grows out of the usage of the word in the wider hellenisüc world 
for the corroboration (Bepaícotc) of the truth of claims made in speech (Adyoc). 
Cf. Plutarch, On the Sign of Socrates 582E, where Plutarch describes the New Pythago- 
rean philosopher Theanor as Épyotc xaAoic Kaha Soypata Beßarðv (“confirming 
good doctrines by means of good works"); see also Thucydides 1.23; Plato, Prot. 
338d; Epictetus, Diss. 2.18.32; Plato, Phaedo 90C. Cf. also Som. 1.12, where Philo 
defines và ápépota. PeBatodtat (“things unconfirmed are confirmed”) by the par- 
allel expression ta dmota Aapávet niotıv (“things with no believability receive 
credence”). 

106 Cf Robertson, Grammar 785-89. 

107 On Ketpat eig with reference to divine appointment, cf. Lk 2:34 (xeltaı eig 
TttGotv Kal dvaotacıv MoAA@v); | Thess 3:3 (eig tobto Keineda). 

108 See e.g. Rom 1:5; 1:14-15; 15:15-16; 1 Cor 1:17; Gal 1:15-16; 2:7-8; 1 
Thess 2:4. 
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Paul speaks in 1:15b-16 work in partnership with him for the advance- 
ment of the gospel. Others (oi 5€, 1:17), however, proclaim Christ, not 
in partnership with Paul, but out of selfish interests. Paul portrays the 
preaching of these persons as motivated by self-seeking (¿č &pıdeiag, 
1:17).? Paul further describes their preaching as intended to cause 
affliction for him in his imprisonment (oidpevot OAiyıv Eyeipeiv voi 
deopoic pov).!!° The charge of seeking to bring affliction upon Paul 
is often interpreted as a description of the actual avowed aim of the 
preaching of this opposed segment.!!! However, Paul specifically 
describes the conflict at Rome as motivated by selfish interests (1:17) 
and, if Böttrich’s analysis is correct, the conflict revolved around the 
desire of leaders at Rome to safeguard their status within the church. 
Why then does Paul refer to his own emotional duress? Elsewhere 
in his letters Paul describes disobedience and disharmony within his 
churches as a source of distress or affliction for him (2 Cor 2:3-4; 
11:28-29; Gal 4:19). This is part of a larger pattern in Paul's letters, 
in which the apostle consistently ties his own emotional well-being 
to the spiritual welfare and obedience of the churches (cf. 1 Thess 
2:17-3:10; Gal 4:12-20; 2 Cor 2:1-4; 6:11-7:16). This pattern 1s par- 
ticularly evident in Philippians.!!? This would suggest that 1:17 is also 
to be understood in light of this rhetorical pattern, as introducing an 
emotional appeal serving to highlight the heinousness of the oppo- 


109 Found prior to the New Testament only in Aristotle (Pol. 1302B 4; 1303B 
14), épWeia is distinct from ëpıç (1:15), both etymologically (derived from &pıdedonau 
[^work for hire,” as in Tob 2:11; cf. ZU. 18.550]; see Frisk, Etymologischer Wörterbuch 
1.558) and in usage (cf. 2 Cor 12:20; Gal 5:20; see Spicq, Notes 2.289-90), and denotes 
self-seeking (cf. Spicq, Notes 2.289-90; MM 254; Haupt, Gefangenschafisbriefe 27-28 |n. 
2]) as opposed to seeking the common good (Schenk, Philipperbriefe 139). 

110 For the construction, cf. Lucian, de Dea Syria 18, nevdog éyeipet náon BacıAnin 
(“cause mourning for the whole kingdom"); see Prov 10:12; 15:1; 17:11; Cant. 2:7; 
3:5; 8:4. Cf. Robertson, Grammar 538. 

II Eg. Hawthorne, Philippians 37 (“people reacted against Paul himself and 
thought to hurt him by their preaching”); O’Brien, Philippians 105 (“to rub salt into 
his wounds and so add to the sense of frustration that he might well feel in his 
restricted situation”); Silva, Philippians 72-73. Cf. the older views of T. Hawthorne, 
who thinks of anti-imperial preachers seeking to foment persecution as the neces- 
sary prelude to the parousia (“Philippians 1:12-19. With Special Reference to vv. 
15.16.17," ExpTim 62 [1950-51] 316-17), and of De Wette, who thinks of attempts 
to stir up Paul's fellow countrymen in Rome against the apostle (Philipper 184). 

1? Cf. 1:4, nerä xapág; 1:27, Iva...dkobw; 2:2, mknpwoate pov thy xapáv; 
2:16, eis Kadynpa uoi; 2:19, tva kxàyà ebyuyà; 2:27-28; 4:1, xapa kal oreqavóc 
uov; 4:10, &yápnv. 
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nents’ actions (cf. 3:18, xai kàaiwv A£yo). If so, Paul in 1:17b thus 
describes, not the confessed aim of these leaders, but rather the effect 
of their factious behavior upon the apostle. In seeking to undermine 
his missionary work in order to promote their own selfish interests, 
they are in effect seeking to bring emotional duress upon Paul. 

It is significant that only in the case of those with false motives does 
Paul indicate the design or intent (oidpevot, 1:17) of their missionizing 
activity. The avowed intent of all early Christian missionizing was 
understood to be the salvation of those who hear (cf. 1 Cor 10:33, 
navra TAO APEoKw un INT@V TO ELAvVTOD ovupopov ddà TO tàv 
noAA@v, tva owdwonv; 9:22, toic rtáctv yEyova TAvTa, (va návroq 
tivàç owow). However, Paul claims that the real intent (olönevoi) 
of the divisive segment is not to bring the message of Christ to the 
gentiles, as they would claim, but to further their own factious inter- 
ests. Since the avowed and real design of these proclaimers are not 
identical, Paul describes them as preaching “in pretence” (mpo@doet) 
and “from impure motives" (ob &yvàc). Those who evangelize from 
the impulse of divine love have no such ulterior motives, and Paul 
therefore describes them as preaching “in sincerity” (&An8síq).!? 

Paul's conclusion is truly extraordinary (1:182). Whatever the 
motives, the result of the missionizing activity in Rome described by 
Paul has in any case been the same: the wider dissemination of the 
Christian message (Ev navti TPOTW . . . Xpiotóc kavayyéAM erat). Thus 
even the activity of those with impure motives, although calculated! !* 
to undermine Paul's work, has actually resulted in the greater progress 
of the gospel, and thus has brought Paul, not distress, but joy (Ev 
tovto xalpw). Given the desperate character of Paul's circumstances, 
the mood of joy which pervades the letter (1:4, 1:18a, 1:18b, 1:25, 
2:2, 2:17-18, 2:28, 2:29, 3:1, 4:1, 4:4, 4:10) is striking indeed.!? In 
1:18a the ground of Paul's joy is explicitly the spread of the gospel 
message. Paul in 1:18a thus not only rounds off his reflections on 
the motives of those who spread the gospel, but brings to a fitting 


113 Cf. Ps. Aristotle, On Virtues and Vices 5.7, where dAndeıa is paired with 
anAödrnc. 

114 On olonaı as denoting a subjective judgement which, as here, often proves 
false, see Plato, Apol. 41D (oiönevoı PAänteiv) 21D; 22C; P. Oxy. VI. 898.24 
(olouevn Er tovtov ÓvvaocOat Erpvyeiv 6 Óiénpatev); and cf. Schmidt, Synonymik 
1.333-47. 

115 Cf. Scroggs, “Asceticism” 188. 
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climax his focus on the progress of the gospel through his imprison- 
ment begun in 1:12. 

What is the larger function of 1:15-18a within the epistle? It is 
widely supposed that the purpose of the period 1:15-18a 1s to inform 
the Philippians about affairs in Rome, and that the section has an 
apologetic intent.'!® However, we saw above that 1:12-14 had a par- 
aenetic and paradigmatic function within the letter, and this would 
suggest that 1:15-18a has a similar function. The noteworthy reoccur- 
rence in the hortatory portions of the letter of vocabulary and themes 
found in 1:15-18a demonstrates that such 1s in fact the case. In 1:15 
the friends are characterized as motivated by God's good pleasure 
(8v eddokiav), and this theme recurs in Paul's direct exhortation to 
the Philippians.!!7 The combination of love and knowledge which 
characterizes the friends (¿č ayamne, eiööteg ötı... 1:16) is reechoed 
elsewhere in the letter in Paul's instructions to the Philippians.!!? 
The theme of sincerity (&AnOeía, 1:18a) and purity (ody ayva@c, 1:17) 
recurs frequently in Paul's direct exhortation.!!? The self-secking 
which characterizes the opposed segment (&& épi8eiac, 1:17) is also 
an important concern of the hortatory portions of the letter. !?? It is 
evident from the role which the vocabulary and themes of 1:15-18 
play in the letter as a whole, that the two contrasting groups in this 
passage function as positive and negative examples for the Philip- 
plans, and that 1:15-18a, as 1:12-14, serves to prepare the way for 
the direct hortatory material which is to follow. Thus the material 
in 1:15-18, while providing limited information about the situation 
in Rome, has been specifically shaped by Paul to address the needs 
which he perceived to exist at Philippi and which he will address in 


116 See Silva, Philippians 71; Ollrog, Mitarbeiter 194-200; Hawthorne, Philippians 
36-38 (Caesarea). 

117 onép eddoxiac, 2:13. 

118 Kal ropro rtpocebyopuat, tva f] åyáånn bu@v Ett udov kal iJ ov rtepiooeón 
Ev éniyvooest Kal záor alodnoeı, 1:9; tiv adthv Aayarınv éxovtec, 2:2; ywookere, 
2:22; cf. 4:8-9. 

19 sikucptvetc Kal åànpóoknor, 1:10; dpepntor kal aKépatot, 2:15; ayva, 4:8; 
ynvoiwe, 2:20; dokıumv, 2:22; yvijote, 4:3; dANON, 4:8. The close association of 
äyvög (cf. 1:17, où% ayv@c) and auëumroe (cf. 2:15, äneurttoi) is evident from their 
frequent combination in honorific inscriptions (e.g. OGIS, tac Aoınäg ó& PiAoreiniag 
T&Àiácavta dyvd¢ koi àuéumroc). 

120 unôèv kat’ Epıdeiav unde Kata Kevodokiav, 2:3; un tà &avtóv Ékaotoq 
oKonodvteg, 2:4; Ta Eavt@v Cyntodov, 2:21. 
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the letter.!?! Paul appears to address a threat to unity at Philippi, 
and this will be a major point of concern throughout the letter (e.g. 
1:27; 2:2-4; 2:14; 2:21; 4:2-3). 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to identify the nature of the disunity 
at Philippi more closely. Despite extensive study, the precise identity 
of the opponents in 3:2-21, and their exact relationship to the congre- 
gation at Philippi, remain baffling and highly controverted issues.!?? 
Moreover, the precise connection, if any, of these opponents in 3:2-21 
to the divisive activity described in 1:15-18a and elsewhere in the 
letter remains equally controversial.!?? The precise role of Euodia, 
Syntyche and the other coworkers of Paul mentioned in 4:2-3 in the 
dissensions at Philippi is also tantalizingly unclear.!?* The paraenetic 
function of 1:12-18, however, shows clearly that, whatever form(s) 


1?! So, rightly, Schmithals, Paul 75; Demetrius K. Williams, Enemies of the Cross 
of Christ: The Terminology of the Cross and Conflict in Philippians (J[SN TSS 223; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 2002) 111-113; at least probably in the same direction, 
Hawthorne, Philippians 38; Garland, “Defense” 333. For the device of attributing 
to others a failing which one wishes to criticize in one's auditors, cf. Philodemus, 
On Frank Criticism Frags 9; 73.1-13; Plutarch, Quomodo adulator 70E. 

122 Many interpreters see all of 3:2-21 as directed against the judaizing faction 
addressed in 3:2-10 (single front hypothesis). Others regard 3:17-21 as directed 
against a separate libertinizing tendency (two-front hypothesis). For discussion of 
the issues involved, see Schenk, “Philipperbrief in der neueren Forschung" 3294- 
99; Chris Mearns, “The Identity of Paul's Opponents at Philippi,” N0v7 33 (1987) 
194-204; Robert Jewett, “Conflicting Movements in the Early Church as Reflected 
in Philippians," NovT 12 (1970) 362-390; E.P. Sanders, “Paul on the Law, His Oppo- 
nents, and the Jewish People in Philippians 3 and 2 Corinthians 11,” Anti-fudaism 
in Early Christianity. I. Paul and the Gospels (ed. Peter Richardson; SCJ 2; Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada: Laurier, 1986) 75-90; and Joachim Gnilka, “Die antipaulinische 
Mission in Philippi,” Biblische Zeitscrift 9 (1965) 258-76. See also H.W. Bateman, 
“Were the Opponents at Philippi Necessarily Jewish?" BibSac 155 (1998) 39-61. 
The identification of these opponents as miracle-working missionary “divine man” 
figures (so Jewett, “Conflicting Movements” 364-71; Martin, Philippians 73-74) fails 
to explain why it is judaizing teaching and not a “divine man” theology which is 
opposed in chapter three of the letter; the reconstruction of propaganda in hel- 
lenistic philosophy and religion which it presupposes is, moreover, highly unlikely 
(see the Introduction). For the suggestion that Paul was countering at Philippi, 
not a full-fledged judaizing movement, but a tendency toward friendlier relations 
and closer cooperation with judaizing or anti-Pauline circles, see Silva, Philippians 
72-73; Eadie, Philippians 34-38. 

123 Lightfoot, (Philippians 88-90), Lohmeyer (Philipper 46-47) and De Wette (Philipper 
185) identify the divisive segment in 1:15-18a with the judaizers; the difficulties with 
doing so are ably pointed out by Hawthorne (Philippians 36-37), Martin (Philippians 
73) and Böttrich (“Verkündigung”). 

124 On the role of Paul's plea to Euodia and Syntyche within the hortatory 
aims of the letter, see below p. 222. 
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it may have taken, disunity at Philippi was a key concern of Paul in 
writing the epistle. This in turn explains Paul's emphatic stress in 
the letter upon the Philippians! partnership with him for the gospel. 
The Philippians’ partnership with Paul for the spread of the gospel 
(xfj Kotvwvia budv ei; TO evayyédtov, 1:5; ovykorvovobg pov THs 
xapitoc, 1:7) was, as we saw earlier, the central theme of the thanks- 
giving period, and, as we shall see, the language of partnership and 
friendship will recur throughout the letter. Through his paradigmatic 
portrayal of the Christians at Rome who boldly proclaim the gospel 
in unity with the apostle, alongside the negative example of those 
who engage in mission through impure motives, Paul exhorts the 
Philippians to work for the extension of the gospel in unity with him 
and with one another. 


4.5 Conclusion 


Paul's letter to the Philippians reveals an extraordinary interest in 
the mission of the Christian community. The central element of 
the epistolary thanksgiving (1:3-11) is the partnership of the Philip- 
pians with Paul for the work of the gospel, and the subject of the 
opening period of the body of the letter (1:12-14) 1s the progress 
of the gospel through Paul's preaching in his imprisonment and the 
missionizing activity of the believers at Rome. Paul's description of 
the Christians at Rome (1:14) 1s of great interest, for it 1s one of 
the few passages in Paul's letters which present mission, in the sense 
of active proclamation of the gospel, as a general Christian activ- 
ity. Moreover, the fearless proclamation of the word by the Roman 
believers functions in the letter as a model for Paul's converts at 
Philippi. In Philippians 1:12-14 Paul traces both his own missionary 
proclamation, and the mission activity of the Christian community, 
to the power of Christ at work in the spread of the message. 

In Philippians 1:15-18a Paul also reveals a concern with the moti- 
vations of those who preach the gospel. Paul in this section focuses 
special attention, within the wider context of the missionizing activ- 
ity of believers in Rome generally, on the activity in Rome of local 
missionaries and evangelists. Paul describes some at Rome who 
proclaim Christ from sincere motives, out of the impulse of divine 
love and in acknowledgement of Paul's divine commission. Others, 
however, engage in mission from impure motives, out of rivalry and 
not in partnership with the apostle. The conflict Paul describes most 
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likely involved the concern of leaders at Rome to safeguard their 
status and authority within the church. The two groups described 
in 1:15-18a function in turn within the wider letter as positive and 
negative models for the Philippians. This would suggest that Paul was 
concerned with the threat of disunity at Philippi, although whether 
or precisely how this was related to the enemies against whom Paul 
warns the Philippians in 3:2-21 is not clear. 

The focus in Philippians 1:12-18a upon verbal proclamation and 
active mission stands in marked contrast to the Jewish traditions of 
conversion discussed in Part One of this study. This focus is reflected 
in the language of mission and preaching which pervades the section 
(npokonnv Tod £bayyeAov, 1:12; tov Aóyov rop 000 Aakeiv, 1:14; 
Knpvooety, 1:15; &rtoAoyiav tod evayyediov, 1:16; katayyéAAetv, 1:17; 
1:18). The planned, itinerant missionary activity of Paul (1:12-13), the 
activity of local missionaries and evangelists (1:15-18a), and the active 
mission of verbal proclamation of the Christian community at Rome 
(1:14), are all without parallel in the Jewish documents previously 
considered. Paul's conscousness of a divine commission to preach to 
the gentiles (1:16) 1s likewise without parallel in these sources. Paul's 
accent on the power of God active in the missionizing proclamation 
is also without equivalent. Against the Jewish background explored 
in Part One, the uniqueness of the missionary understanding and 
praxis of early Christianity stands out in striking contrast. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


SUFFERING AND MISSION IN PHILIPPIANS 1:18B-2:11 


5.1 Introduction 


The accent on mission which pervades Philippians 1:12-18a raises 
as many questions as it answers. If, as we saw in Part One, there 
was no prior Jewish mission, what is the explanation for the intense 
missionary consciousness reflected in Philippians 1:12-18? Moreover, 
Paul's focus in Philippians 1:12-18 on active verbal mission as a 
general Christian activity is, in light of his other letters, striking and 
unexpected. What 1s the reason for Paul's concern in Philippians 
with the spread of the message through the Christian community, a 
topic to which elsewhere in his letters he gives little explicit attention? 
Paul's emphatic stress in the passage on the activity of Christ in the 
advancement of the gospel also calls for explanation. To illumine 
Paul's understanding, it is essential that 1:12-18 be placed within the 
larger context of Paul's exhortation to the Philippians in 1:12-2:18. 
This chapter will focus upon Philippians 1:18b-2:11. 


5.2 Philippians 1:18b-20: Mission and Salvation 


Paul through the use of inclusion (mpokomn, 1:12, 25) signals that 
1:12-18 is in fact part of a larger unit, 1:12-26. This larger opening 
unit (1:12-26) consists in turn of two discrete sections (1:12-18a and 
1:18b-26), which are neatly divided by the twofold xaipw in 1:18. 
The first xaipw in 1:18a is in the present tense (xaipw, 1:18a), and 
is grounded (Ev tovtw, 1:182) in the missionary results of Paul's 
imprisonment described in the previous section 1:12-18a. The second 
xaipw in 1:18b is in the future tense (àÀAà kai xaprıoonaı, 1:18b), 
and is grounded (yàp, 1:19) in the salvation envisioned in 1:19-26. 
Thus while the previous section, 1:12-18a, has described the basis 
for Paul's present joy, the succeeding section, 1:19-26, will describe 
the ground of Paul's anticipated future rejoicing. This difference in 
perspective is reflected in the exclusive use of present and perfect 
tense verbs (1:12; 1:15; 1:16; 1:17; 1:182) in 1:12-18a, and the almost 
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exclusive use (alongside present tense verbs of cognition, 1:19; 1:22; 
1:23; 1:25) of future tense verbs (1:18b; 1:19; 1:20; 1:22; 1:25) in 
1:18b-26. 

In the previous section 1:12-18a Paul delineated the positive 
example of those Roman Christians who spread the word fearlessly 
in unity with him (1:14; 1:15b-16), and the negative example of 
those who preached Christ from wrong motives (1:15a; 1:17). Paul 
in that section also presented his own proclamation and defense of 
the gospel (1:13; 1:16; cf. 1:7) as an example for believers, leading 
them to speak the word more boldly (1:14). Yet while Paul in 1:12- 
18a asserted the paradigmatic character of his conduct in prison, 
he provided in that section no description of that paradigm. Now 
in 1:18b-26 Paul provides such a self-description. 

That Paul's self-description in this section is paraenetic and exem- 
plary is clear from two striking facts. First, the features of Paul's 
self-description in 1:18b-26 correspond remarkably to the features 
of his description of those Christians who missionize from sincere 
motives in 1:12-18a.! Second, the details of Paul's self-description 
also correspond to themes and vocabulary which will recur in the 
portions of the letter in which Paul directly exhorts the Philippians.? 
Paul's paradigmatic self-presentation thus functions, together with 
the examples adduced in 1:12-18a, to prepare the way for the direct 
hortatory material which begins in 1:27. The conduct to which he 
will exhort the Philippians in 1:27-2:18, Paul models in 1:18b-26. 

In 1:19 Paul describes the ground (yàp) of his anticipation of 
future joy (&ÀA& Kai xaprjcopat, 1:18b) as his conviction (oióa) that 
“this for me will result in salvation" (tobto pot Anoßrioetaı eig 
owtnpiav). These words are taken verbatim from Job 13:16 (LXX), 
and appear to constitute a definite allusion.? Paul's allusion to Job 


! Cf. for example the emphasis upon fearless speech (apoBws Tov Adyov Tod 0200 
Aakeiv, 1:14; èv näon nappnoia, 1:20), the activity of God in producing this speech (Ev 
kupia, 1:14; dia tg Dudu denoewg Kai Ertixopnylag Tob rvebparoc Inoot Xptotod, 
1:19; ueyoAvvOrjoerat [divine passive], 1:20), the motive of love (£& Ayanns, 1:16; 
contrast 1:15a and 1:17; cf. 1:22-24), and the motif of present/past (nepioootépwe, 
1:14; oe mavtote kal vóv, 1:20). 

? E.g. fearlessness (1:20; cf. 1:28; 2:19; 2:30); the activity of God (1:19; cf. 1:6; 
1:28-29; 2:13); selflessness (1:22-24; cf. 2:3-4; 2:6-7; 2:20; 2:21; 2:30); the motif of 
present/past (1:20; cf. 1:5; 2:12; 3:15-16; 4:15-16); and key terms such as &pyov 
(1:22; cf. 1:6; 2:12; 2:13; 2:25; 2:30; 3:2; 3:21); kapróc (1:22; cf. 1:11; 4:17); and, 
especially, owrnpia (1:19; cf. 1:28; 2:12; 3:20). Cf. Williams, Enemies 111-113. 

3 This is recognized by most interpreters; see especially David M. Hay, “Job and 
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is skillful, and functions on two levels. First, Paul, imprisoned and 
facing death for his preaching of the gospel, identifies himself with 
Job, the paradigmatic righteous sufferer.* But second, Paul's citation 
is from the Old Greek (LXX) version, not the MT, and thus draws 
upon the conceptual background of this passage in the LXX, which 
is very different from the MT. Whereas in the MT Job's assurance 
of deliverance is grounded in his boldness to argue his case forth- 
rightly in God's presence (Job 13:14b-16), in LXX Job 13:14b-16 
the ground (tobto) of Job's assurance of salvation (uot änoßnoetau 
eis owrnplav) is his fearless speech and reproof before the ruler who seeks to 
put him to death.’ The similarity of the situation envisaged in LXX 
Job 13:14b-16 to Paul’s own circumstances is remarkable, and sug- 
gests that this wider Septuagintal context, in which Job’s confidence 
in deliverance is grounded in his bold speech before the ruler who 
threatens his life, is tacitly intimated in Paul’s citation of Septuagint 
Job 13:16a. Paul, whose purposes in this section, as we have seen, 
are hortatory and didactic, thus draws in Job’s example alongside 
his own to encourage the Philippians. The intertextual allusion also 
functions to highlight Paul's confrontation, through his bold witness 
to Christ, with Roman power in the person of the emperor Nero. 
The echo of Job 13:16 thus greatly enriches Paul's paradigmatic 
self-description in 1:18b-19. 

In applying the words of Job to his own situation, Paul implies 


the Problem of Doubt in Paul," Faith and History (eds. John T. Carroll, Charles H. 
Cosgrove, and E. Elizabeth Johnson; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990) 219-21; Richard 
B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven/London: Yale, 1989) 21- 
24; J. Hugh Michael, *Paul and Job: A Neglected Analogy," ExpTim 36 (1924-25) 
67-70; Martin, Philippians 75; Schenk, Philipperbriefe 145; O'Brien, Philippians 108-109. 
While a few interpreters have doubted whether Paul intended a reference to Job 
here, the fact that Paul's words correspond exactly to the wording and sequence of 
LXX Job 13:16, and that the word &nofaívo occurs nowhere else in Paul, strongly 
suggests that Paul's words reflect a deliberate echo of the passage. 

* See e.g. Hays, Echoes 21-24; Hay, “Job” 219-21; O’Brien, Philippians 108- 
109; Silva, Philippians 77. For Job as the paradigm of righteous suffering in early 
Christian thought, cf. Ja 5:11. 

? LXX Job 13:14b-16 reads: “But I will put my life at risk (yoyi]v 68 uov 
Doug Ev yepi); if the ruler (6 dvvdotng) slays (keıpwontaı) me, when he has begun 
to do so, surely I will speak AaArow) and utter reproof before him. And this for 
me will result in salvation (rotto pot dnoBroetat eic owtnpiav), for deceit will 
not enter into his presence." On the connotations of bold speech which the verb 
Aadéw has in such contexts, see p. 180 (n. 59) above; cf. yuyr|v Aë pov Brow £v 
xeipi in 13:14b. 
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that the ground of his own assurance of salvation is his bold speech 
in defense of the gospel (cf. 1:7; 1:16). This is made explicit in the 
following verse, where Paul avers that this assurance 1s 


in accord with (kata) my expectation and hope, that in nothing I will 
be ashamed (aioyvv@roouat), but that with all bold speech (év náon 
nappnoiq), now as always, Christ will be magnified (ueyadvvOnoetat 
Xpiot1óc) in my body, whether through life or through death (1:20). 


Many expositors understand aioxvvOrjoopat to mean that Paul will 
not be disgraced by the outcome of events.” However, aioxbvopat has 
this sense nowhere else in the New Testament, and the verb regularly 
used by Paul and other New Testament writers elsewhere for this 
idea is katatoxvvw.® Elsewhere in the New Testament aioyovopat 
uniformly expresses the subject's own sense of disgrace or humiliation, 
and means to “be ashamed."? This sense is, moreover, demanded 
here by the context, in which év obdevi aioyvvOrjcopat (“in nothing 
will I be ashamed") is specifically contrasted with Ev maon mappnoia 
.. . pbeyadvvOroetat Xpiotóg (“with all bold speech . . . Christ will 
be magnified"). Paul's expectation and hope is that he will not be 
ashamed of the gospel, but rather that through his bold testimony 
Christ will be magnified.!? 

Paul's earnest expectation is that he will magnify Christ “with all 
outspoken boldness” (èv naon rappnola, 1:20). The word nappnoia 
has very little background in Judaism but plays an important role 
in the New Testament.!! The word in ancient literature is always 
connected with boldness or openness in speech, and in the New Testa- 


5 anoxapadoxia and &Anig united by one article express a single attitude under 
two different aspects (Robertson, Grammar 787); &ànokapaóokía signifies here not 
anxious and uncertain longing (pace Georg Bertram, “ Anokapaóoxíia," ZNW 49 
(1958) 264-70), but rather intense expectation (cf. Rom 8:19, and the definition of 
John of Damascus [Migne 95.504]: f| opddpa npoo9oxío). 

7 So De Wette, Philipper 186; Ellicott, Philippians 39; Lohmeyer, Philipper 53-54; 
Schenk, Philipperbriefe 147; Silva, Philippians 77-78. 

8 Rom 5:5; 9:33; 10:11; 1 Cor 1:27; 11:4; 11:5; 11:22; 2 Cor 7:4; 9:4; cf. Lk 
13:17; 1 Pet 2:6; 3:16. 

9 Lk 16:3; 2 Cor 10:8; 1 Pet 4:16; 1 Jn 2:28; cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric 2.9. 

10 Cf. Rom 1:16, ob yàp éraicyovopat TO evayyéAtov; 2 Tim 1:8, un ov 
&raucyvvOfic TO uapripiov Tod Kupiov; Mk 8:38; Lk 9:26; 1 Pet 4:16. See also Acts 
19:17, &ueyaAbveto TO dvona ro Kupiov Inood. 

IT W.C. van Unnik, “The Christian’s Freedom of Speech in the New Testa- 
ment," Sparsa Collecta (Nov T Sup 30; eds. C.K. Barrett; A.F.J. Klijn, et al.; Leiden: 
Brill, 1980) 274-75; 289. 
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ment it 1s frequently associated, as here, with the fearless proclamation 
of the gospel.? Elsewhere in the New Testament nappnoia is also 
usually connected, as it 1s here, with the threat of persecution which 
speaking the word may bring.'? The extremity of the threat which 
confronts Paul is further accented in the words “whether through 
life or through death" (etre Sià Cwijc eite à Oavárov).!* 

In 1 Thessalonians 2:2 Paul associates his nappnoia in proclaim- 
ing the gospel with the activity of God (érappnotaoápie0a Ev v De 
fiuóv aoa póc bac TO edayy&lıov rop 0200; cf. Acts 4:31).? 
Similarly in the Synoptic tradition those who bear witness to Christ 
before rulers are promised that in their testimony the Holy Spirit 
will speak through them.!® The activity of the Spirit in mission is 
also strongly accented in the present passage, through Paul's use in 
1:20 of the passive peyadvvOroetat, which refers implicitly to God's 
activity.!7 The role of the Spirit in Paul's bold proclamation of the 
message 1s also emphasized through Paul's reference in 1:19b to the 
Philippians’ “petitioning and supplying of the Spirit of Jesus Christ? 
(ths du@v denoewg Kal Emtxopnylac roo mvevpatoc, 1:20) on his 
behalf.!? Paul's bold testimony to Christ is made possible through 


? Cf. esp. 1 Thess 2:2; Eph 6:19-20; Acts 4:13; 4:29; 4:31; 9:27; 9:29; 13:46; 
14:3; 18:26; 19:8; 26:26; 28:31; and see van Unnik, “Freedom” 279-82. 
3 Cf. esp. Acts 4:29, 31; 1 Thess 2:2; Eph 6:19-20; and see Albert-Marie Denis, 
*L'Apótre Paul, Prophète *Messianique' des Gentils,” ETL 33 (1957) 312. 
* That Paul faced the prospect of imminent death cannot be doubted in light 
of 1:20-24, 2:23. For further discussion, see pages 210-212 below. 
5 Cf. Ware, “Thessalonians” 129; Denis, *Prophéte" 258. 
6 Mt 10:18-20; Mk 13:9-11; Lk 12:11-12; cf. 1 Pet 4:14. 
7 Cf. van Unnik, “Freedom” 278; Haupt, Gefangenschafisbriefe 34-35; Hawthorne, 
Philippians 43. 
8 The single article unites the substantives óerjoeo and nıyopnyiaç and indi- 
cates that the provision of the Spirit will be the result of the Philippians! prayer 
(c£. Robertson, Grammar 787). It is impossible to apply the genitive budv only to 
the first substantive denoews, and tod nvevuatoç only to the second (pace many 
commentators, e.g. Dibelius, Philipper 67; Haupt, Gefangenschaflsbriefe 33; Silva, Phi- 
lippians 79). In the case of substantives linked by a single article, both genitive 
modifiers positioned between the article and initial noun (cf. 1 Thessalonians 2:12, 
tijv éavtod Baotreiav kai 6ó£av; Romans 1:20, i| re àiótoc abtod Obvapuc Kal 
Oetótrc) and genitive modifiers immediately following the linked substantives (cf. 
l Peter 2:25, tov momeéva kai ETIOKONOV Tov yvyðv uðv; Phil 1:7, tÅ anoAoyia 
xai Beboaunoer Tod evayyediov; Lk 14:21; Col 2:22; Phil 4:20) modify both nouns. 
In constructions such as in 1:19b, where two genitives modify a single noun or 
two nouns linked by a single article (tij¢ bu@v óerjoeoc Kal éniyopryytac tod 
nveduatog), the genitive which follows the article is uniformly subjective or pos- 
sessive, while the genitive which immediately follows the substantive(s) is objective 
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the power of the Spirit, which will be bountifully provided to him 
through the prayer of the Philippians.!? 

In 1:19-20 Paul’s intense missionary consciousness, and his active 
ministry of verbal proclamation, are strikingly evident. ‘The missionary 
activity of Paul, in evidence in Philippians 1:12-13, 1:16 and 1:19-20, 
has no parallel in second temple Jewish sources. Paul's stress on the 
activity of the Spirit at work in his missionary proclamation is also 
extraordinary. Moreover, as we have seen, Paul’s description of his 
divinely-empowered fearless proclamation of the gospel in 1:19b-20, 
like the bold speech of the Roman Christians in 1:14, functions in 
the letter as a model for the Philippians.? In light of its paradigmatic 
function, 1:19-20 thus portrays the active spread of the gospel as a 
general Christian activity, and mission as an essential element of 
Christian identity. This focus on the mission of the church was also 
emphatically present, as we saw, in Paul’s paradigmatic description 
of believers at Rome in 1:14-18a. In light of Paul's other letters, 
his emphasis in Philippians on active verbal mission as a general 
Christian activity is unusual, and calls for explanation. 

Paul 1s assured that his courageous testimony to Christ will result 
in his salvation (1:19). What then is the salvation (owtnpia) which 
Paul's bold proclamation of the word will bring? Elsewhere in Paul 
owtnpia and its cognates always refer to the salvation accomplished 
for believers through Christ, and usually to Christ's ultimate deliv- 


or descriptive (cf. Plato, Rep. 329B, tac tov oikeiwv nponnAakioeıg TOD yrjpoc; 
Thucydides 3.12, tiv &xeivwv uéAAnotv 1àv eic Hua Setv@v; Herodotus 6.2, tiv 
Iovwv rysuovtnv tot zpóc Aapeiov zoA£uov; Phil 2:30, tò bu@v $orépnpa rts 
Tpóc ue Aeitovpyiac). The Spirit is thus the content, not the giver, of this provi- 
sion (cf. Gal 3:5, ó obv é&ntyopryóv buiv TO nveðua). The phrase is thus to be 
translated *your requesting and supplying of the Spirit of Jesus Christ." The word 
émtxopnyia suggests the liberal measure in which the Spirit will be supplied (cf. 
Lightfoot, Galatians 136). 

1? Elsewhere in the New Testament boldness in speaking the word is similarly 
connected to prayer (Eph 6:19-20; Col 4:3-4; cf. Acts 4:29-31). 

20 For the paradigmatic function of Paul's self-description in 1:18b-26 within 
the letter, see p. 202 above. This paraenctic context also gives a hortatory aspect to 
Paul's request for prayer in 1:19b-20. In requesting prayer that he magnify Christ 
boldly in his imprisonment, Paul provides encouragement to pray, and instruction 
to the Philippians concerning the focus of their prayers (a concern throughout the 
letter; sec 1:4, 1:9, 4:6). A similar didactic function is evident in the requests for 
prayer in Eph 6:19-20 and Col 4:3-4, which also focus on mission; cf. D.A. Carson, 
“Paul’s Mission and Prayer," The Gospel to the Nations: Perspectives on Paul's Mission 
(eds. P. Bolt and M. Thompson; Downer's Grove, IL: IVP, 2000) 182. 
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erance of believers at his second advent.?! More importantly still, 
"salvation" will be a leitmotif of the epistle (1:28; 2:12; 3:20), and 
in each of the other occurrences in the letter the term refers to the 
salvation of believers at Christ's parousia. The owtnpia of which 
Paul speaks in 1:19 thus refers to his personal redemption at the 
advent of Christ. 

Paul 1s assured of his salvation, because of his expectation that, 
despite the threat of suffering and death, he will boldly magnify 
Christ in his imprisonment (1:19-20). The sequence of thought in 
1:19-20 reflects Paul's conviction that believers must suffer with 
Christ in order to share in his glory at his coming (Rom 8:17; 2 
Cor 1:3-7; 1 Thess 3:2-4). The conviction that Christ's followers 
must boldly confess the gospel despite persecution, suffering and 
even death pervades the New Testament epistolary literature (e.g. 2 
Thess 1:4-7; 2 Tim 1:8; 2:3-12; Heb 10:32-39; 1 Pet 1:6-7; 2:18-25; 
3:13-17; 4:12-19). Likewise in the Synoptic tradition, as evident in 
such passages as the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi (Mark 
8:31-38; cf. Mt 16:21-28; Lk 9:22-27), the denial of Christ and the 
gospel in order to preserve one’s life (óc yàp &àv OA TI woyr|v 
ab to? oWoat, Mk 8:35; óc yap &ratoyvvOfj ue Kal rob &uodg Aóyovc, 
Mk 8:38) brings eternal destruction (anoA&oeı abtrjv, Mk 8:35); by 
contrast, the bold confession and proclamation of Christ and the 
gospel at the risk of one's own life (óc © dv anoA&oeı THY voyi|v 
avtod Évekev &poO Kai Tod evayyeAiov, Mk 8:35) results in eternal 
salvation (owoet adtnv, Mk 8:35).?? Reflecting this conviction, Paul 
thus knows (oióa, 1:19) that his own bold testimony to Christ and 
the gospel (Ev ooóevi aicoyvvOnoouat, add’ Ev náon nappnoia, cc 
Távrote kai vov, peyadvvOnoetat Xptotoc, 1:20) will result in his 
salvation (todto pot &roprjcerat eis owtnpiav, 1:19). 

The primitive Christian pattern of thought reflected in Philippians 
1:18b-20 is strongly Jewish in character. As we saw in chapter three, 
the theme of the eschatological vindicaton of those who suffer in 
behalf of their God is widespread in second temple Jewish literature.?? 
In Paul's paradigmatic self-description in Philippians 1:18b-20, as in 


?! For the phrase eig owtnpiav in this sense elsewhere, cf. Rom 1:16; 10:1; 
10:10; 2 Thess 2:13; 2 Tim 3:15; Heb 9:28; 11:7; 1 Pet 1:5. 

?? Cf. Mt 5:12; 10:16-39; Mk 13:9-13; Lk 12:4-12; 14:25-35; see also Acts 
4:18-31; 5:41-42; 14:21-22. 

?3 Cf. pp. 115, 120, and 130-131 above. 
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Jewish texts, this theme has a hortatory function, encouraging the 
readers to endure persecution and affliction patiently for the sake of 
their God. What is without parallel, however, in Jewish sources is the 
striking emphasis, in Philippians 1:19-20 and other early Christian 
exhortations to suffering, on verbal proclamation, speech and active 
mission (cf. Mt 10:18-20; Mk 8:35; 13:9-11; Lk 12:11-12; Acts 4:18- 
20, 29-31; 5:41-42; 2 Tim 1:8; 1 Pet 3:14-15). In early Christian 
paraenesis, the exhortation to suffering regularly has a missional 
aspect, and this comes out clearly in Philippians 1:19-20.?* 

But Paul also adds an interesting twist to this exhortation, for in 
Philippians 1:19a the direct antecedent of tobto, as of toto in the 
previous verse, is not only the preaching of Paul himself, but also 
the proclamation of Christ by other Christians described in 1:18a 
(Xptotdc kavayy£Mera).?? The seeming paradox is in fact the point: 
as we have seen in 1:12-18a, Paul's apostolic mission does not reach 
its final goal in his own preaching and the formation of Christian 
communities; rather, Paul's preaching is extended and completed 
through the missionizing activity of other Christians in imitation of 
his example (1:12-14; 1:16). It is thus not only his own bold speech 
in behalf of Christ (1:13; 1:16; 1:20), but also the wider proclama- 
tion of the gospel (Xpıotög karayy£AAerat, 1:18a) resulting from 
his preaching (1:12-18), which Paul is assured will for him result in 
salvation (uot àrofijoerat eis owtnpiav). In tying his salvation not 
only to his own testimony to Christ but also to the extension of the 
gospel by other Christians in imitation of his example, Paul provides 
emphasis to his focus on mission as a general Christian activity, and 
on this activity as an extension of his apostolic mission. 

Paul's expectation of salvation as a result of his bold witness to 


?* This missional aspect of suffering is reflected in the distinctive early Christian 
use, here and elsewhere, of the term zappnoía (see above, pp. 204-206), a word 
with little background in ancient Judaism but frequent in early Christian sources 
with reference to boldness to speak the word of Christ despite opposition and suf- 
fering (cf. van Unnik, 277-282, and see Acts 4:13; 4:29; 4:31; 14:3, 19:8; 26:26; 
Eph 6:19-20; 1 Thess 2:2). 

2 Rightly J. Hugh Michael, “Two Brief Marginal Notes in the Text of Philip- 
pians," ExpTim 53 (1923-24) 139; against most commentators, who refer todto in 
1:19 to the conditions of Paul's imprisonment (O’Brien, Philippians 109; Schenk, 
Philipperbriefe 145; Hawthorne, Philippians 39; Haupt, Gefangenschaftsbriefe 32; Lohm- 
eyer, Philipper 51; Lightfoot, Philippians 91). As Ellicott rightly remarks, “todto can 
only mean the same as tobto, v. 18—the more extended preaching of the gospel 
of Christ” (Philippians 37). 
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Christ is given a second distinctive twist in 1:18b-26. This is made 
clear from the structure of the section 1:18b-26, which is framed 
by a double inclusion (oióa Ort, 1:19a and 1:25a; todto, 1:19a and 
1:25a). 1:19a and 1:25a are thus set in parallelism and serve to 
interpret one another: 

1:19a: olda yàp Ort tobto pot åànofhoeta eis owtnpiav 

1:25a: kai tobto memoi0cc olda STL uevà kai Tapauev@ máotv 

buiv 








The owtnpia of 1:19a is thus enriched and further explained by 
the nev@ kai mapauev@ of 1:25a, and this clearly refers to Paul's 
deliverance from physical death and continued presence with the 
Philippians.?? Paul is thus assured that his bold defense of the gospel 
will bring about not only eternal salvation at the advent of Christ, but 
also his deliverance here and now from death and prison as well. 

In what sense does Paul understand his reunion with the Philip- 
pians to be related to the salvation envisioned in 1:19? The key to 
Paul's thinking at this point lies in the paradigmatic character of 
Paul's self-presentation in 1:18b-26, to which attention has already 
been drawn. As the prisoner for Christ, as we have seen, Paul is for 
the Philippians the embodiment of the divine imperative to magnify 
Christ boldly even in the face of suffering and death (1:19-20); so 
likewise, when Paul will stand before the Philippians, delivered from 
death and prison (1:25-26), he will be the palpable demonstration of 
God's power to fulfill his promise of eternal salvation for those who 
confess the gospel fearlessly.?? Thus because of Paul's paradigmatic 
role for the Philippians, he is confident that his testimony to Christ 
will result not only in his eternal salvation, but also his deliverance 
from death to rejoin the Philippians. 

But precisely how is it that Paul's own testimony to Christ (1:19- 
20) and the general missionizing activity he has described in 1:12- 
18a (roóto, 1:19) will result in Pauls release from prison (1:25)? 
Paul proceeds to explain this more fully in the verses which follow 


26 With most ancient commentators (e.g. Chrysostom, Theophylact); pace most 
modern commentators, e.g. Ellicott, Philippians 37; Haupt, Gefangenschaftsbriefe 32; 
Lohmeyer, Philipper 51; Lightfoot, Philippians 91; Eadie, Philippians 43-44; O’Brien, 
Philippians 110, who sec in the word a reference only to Paul's eternal salvation. Silva 
(Philippians 76-79) rightly suggests the presence of both ideas in owtnpia in 1:19. 

27 Cf. Mk 8:35; Lk 9:24; Mt 10:22; Mk 13:13; Rom 10:9-10; Mt 10:39; 16:25; 
Lk 17:33; Jn 12:25; Rev 12:11. 
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(1:21-26). To grasp Paul's thinking on this point, we must carefully 
explore the rich movement of thought within these verses, and the 
function of this passage within the letter.?? 


5.3 Philippians 1:21-26: Consecration to the Gospel 


Paul in 1:20 has expressed his single-minded purpose that Christ be 
magnified through him, regardless whether he lives or dies (eive 51a 
Gof|c etre 51a Oavárov). In 1:21-24 he expands further upon these 
possibilities. For Paul (uoi is emphatic by position; cf. 3:20, nu@v), 
true life is nothing other than Christ (tò Gv Xpioxóc, 1:21a).?? 
Death (tò &noOaveiv) is therefore a personal gain (képdoc) for Paul 
(1:21b), because it means departing the body and being with Christ 
(TO dvahbdoat Kai odv Xptot@ eivai, 1:23), and that is better by far 
(noAA® yap uäAAov xpelooov, 1:23). 

Yet continued existence in the body (tò (my év oapki, 1:22) will 
result in increased fruit from his apostolic labor (kaprıög £pyov, 1:22). 
"Epyov and its cognates are frequently used by Paul with reference 
to the work of spreading the gospcl.?! Already in the thanksgiving 
period Paul has referred to the Philippians! partnership with him for 
the gospel as an épyov åyaðóv (1:6), and this and cognate terms will 
appear throughout the letter with reference to mission, both active 


28 A full discussion of these verses and of the various soteriological questions 
which the pericope raises regarding Paul's conception of an intermediate state 
prior to the resurrection, is beyond the scope of this study. For discussion of these 
issues, see especially K. Hanhart, The Intermediate State in the New Testament (Franeker: 
1966) 184-85; C.J. Vogel, “Reflexions on Phil. I. 23-24," NovT 19 (1977) 262-74; 
D.W. Palmer, “To Die Is Gain’ (Philippians 1.21)," NovT 17 (1975) 203-18; and 
Stefan Schreiber, “Paulus im ‘Zwischenzustand’: Phil 1.23 und die Ambivalenz des 
Sterbens als Provokation,” NTS 49 (2003) 336-359. 

?9 tò (Av in 1:21 is not Paul's earthly or natural life (contra Palmer, “Gain” 207; 
Ellicott, Philippians 40; De Wette, Philipper 187) but tò (ëm in its true sense (rightly 
Hanhart, Intermediate State 183; Dibelius, Philipper 57). If natural life was already 
“Christ” in a full sense, Paul could hardly speak of physical death as “gain.” 

90 Cf. 2 Cor 5:2-8, and see Vogel, “Reflexions” 264-67, 272-74; Hanhart, Jnter- 
mediate State 184-85; A. Feuillet, “Mort du Christ et Mort du chrétien d’apres les 
épitres pauliniennes," RB 66 (1957) 505-07. Paul regards death as gain not because 
it will bring release from earthly troubles (contra Palmer, “Gain”), but because of 
the closer union it will bring with Christ (obv Xpiot@ eivai, 1:23). Cf. Samuel 
Vollenweider, “Die Waagschalen von Leben und Tod: Zum Antiken Hintergrund 
von Phil 1,21-26," ZVW 85 (1994) 110-111. 

9! E.g. 1 Thess 3:2; Rom 16:3; 16:21; 1 Cor 3:9; 3:13-15; 9:1; 16:10. 
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proclamation and associated activities (e.g. 2:25; 2:30; 4:3). Paul thus 
in 1:22 expresses his conviction that his continued existence in the 
flesh will result in the fruit of further mission activity.?? 

Torn between his desire to be with Christ (1:21) and the progress 
of the gospel (1:22), Paul 1s therefore hard pressed to decide between 
the alternatives (ovvéyouar dé £x tov 000) and hardly knows which 
to choose (kai TI aiprjoonaı ob yvwpilw) (1:23). The halting syntax 
of 1:21-24 artfully suggests Paul's sense of conflict and hesitation.?? 
Because Paul hesitates here between the choice of death or life, many 
interpreters have concluded that he was unsure of the outcome of his 
trial.?* Yet, as we have seen, Paul is in fact certain that he will be 
released and rejoin the Philippians (1:25, kai rotto nenoi0cc oióa 
OTL uevà kai rrapapevo näoıv dulv; 2:24, nénoða dé Ev Kvpiw STI Kai 
abtóc taxéws evdevoopat).*? The suspense created within the inclu- 
sion (1:21-24) is resolved at its close (1:25-26). Other interpreters have 
suggested that Paul's use of the language of decision (TI aiprjoonaı, 
1:23) indicates that he had an actual choice in the matter, and in 
1:21-24 contemplates the possibility either of suicide, or of courting 
martyrdom through a refusal to defend himself at his trial.?? Yet 
whatever Paul's conduct, his acquittal and release, of which he was 
certain, were not in his hands, but in those of Nero and his officials. 
That the decision of life or death was not in Paul's control is made 
emphatically clear in 2:23. 


32 So Dibelius, Philipper 68 (“neue Frucht auf dem Missionsfeld”); Martin, Phi- 
lippians 77 (“a prolongation of his missionary service”); O'Brien, Philippians 125 
(“winning new converts"); Hawthorne, Philippians 47 (“his missionary activity”). 

93 V. Bartlet, “Philippians 1.22," ExpTim 4 (1892-93) 177; Lightfoot, Philip- 
pians 92. 

34 E.g. Hay, “Doubt” 220-21; Dibelius, Philipper 67; Haupt, Gefangenschafisbriefe 
32; Lohmeyer, Philipper 51. 

35 As Eadie notes, “He could hardly have made a stronger asseveration” (Philip- 
per 67). 

36 Arthur J. Droge, “Mori Lucrum: Paul and Ancient Theories of Suicide,” NovT 
30 (1988) 263-86 (suicide); James L. Jaquette, “A Not-so-Noble Death: Figured 
Speech, Friendship and Suicide in Philippians 1:21-26,” Neotestamentica 28 (1994) 
177-192 (suicide); Craig S. Wansink, Chained in Christ: The Experience and Rhetoric 
of Pauls Imprisonments JSNTSup 130; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996) 
96-125 (possibly suicide, but more probably courting martyrdom at trial). Rodney 
R. Reeves (“To Be or Not To Be? That Is Not the Question: Paul's Choice in 
Philippians 1:22,” Perspectives in Religious Studies 19 [1992] 273-89) argues that the 
Philippians’ gift (4:10-20) was intended as bribery money to secure Paul’s release, 
and that in 1:21-24 Paul explains why he refused to use the gift in this way—but 
kept the money anyway (288-89)! 
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But this does raise the question why Paul presents himself as decid- 
ing and choosing between alternatives, when he in fact had no choice 
in the matter, and in any case was certain that God would bring 
about his release (1:25-26). The answer lies in understanding the 
function of 1:21-24 within the letter. As we have seen, the entire 
section 1:18b-26 functions paraenetically to present Paul as a model 
for the Philippians.? Paul's presentation in 1:21-24 therefore does not 
directly reflect Paul's own situation, but his situation as interpreted 
and presented by him so as to apply to the needs of the Philippians. 
The chief function of the passage is a pastoral one: “Paul serves as a 
living paradigm modeling total consecration to the cause of Christ."?? 
Paul in 1:21-24 presents himself as a model of Christian decision- 
making, as one who, like Timothy (2:20-22) and Epaphroditus (2:30), 
subordinates his own interests to those of Christ and the work of the 
gospel.?? Moreover, Paul's thinking in 1:21-24 models a reversal of 
values, in which Christ is all and the alternatives of earthly life or 
death are thus radically relativized.*" The language of choice and 
decision in 1:21-24 reflects this rhetorical and didactic function of 
the pericope, not an actual choice which Paul could exercise in his 
own situation. In 1:21-24, Paul models the devotion to Christ and 
to the spread of the gospel to which he will exhort the Philippians 
in 1:27-2:18. 

As we have seen, Paul in 1:22 presents the results of his antici- 
pated deliverance from prison as the missionary advancement of the 


37 See above p. 202. 

38 William A. Simmons, “Divine Sovereignty and Existential Anxiety in Paul: 
Soliloquy and Self-Disclosure in Philippians," The Spirit and the Mind (eds. T.L. 
Cross and E.B. Powery; Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 2000) 123. 
Cf. N. Clayton Croy, “To Die Is Gain’ (Philippians 1:19-26): Does Paul Con- 
template Suicide?" JBL 122 (2003) 517-531; James L. Jaquette, “Life and Death, 
Adiaphora, and Paul's Rhetorical Strategies," NovT 38 (1996) 37-38, 52; Williams, 
Enemies 112-113. 

39 Note Paul's pointed contrast between kép8oc in 1:21 and kaprıög in 1:22. 
Paul also models consecration to the cause of Christ in his paradigmatic self-descrip- 
tion in 1:12-18a, where, as Peterman notes (Gift 108), in recounting “my affairs” 
(ta kat’ èug, 1:12), Paul provides no personal information but focuses only on the 
advancement of the gospel. Cf. Paul A. Holloway, “Bona Cogitare: An Epicurean 
Consolation in Phil 4:8-9," HTR 91 (1998) 95; idem, Consolation in Philippians: Philo- 
sophical Sources and Rhetorical Strategy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001) 
101-108, and especially 115-116, n. 69. 

40 This reversal of values is sharpened by Paul's effective use of assonance and 
alliteration: tò (ijv Xpıotög kai tò anodaveiv Képdog (1:21). 
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gospel (Kaprıög Epyov). One would expect a reference to this labor 
in 1:24-26, where Paul again describes the effects of his release. It 
is therefore surprising that in 1:24-26 Paul describes the results of 
his release as continued ministry to the Philippians (SV buäc, 1:24; eic 
ti|v bp v TTPOKONNV Kal xapàv "Dec niorveoc, 1:25). As Paul Bow- 
ers points out, these verses suggest that “Paul equates the prospect 
of continuing ‘fruitful labor’ for him in this life not with a new 
evangelistic outreach but directly with a ministry to the Philippian 
believers for their ‘progress . . . in the faith." *! Such a connection 
is also indicated by the inclusion npokonnv in 1:25, which refers the 
reader back to npokonnv rop ebayysAiov in 1:12, and suggests that 
the progress of the gospel (1:12) and the progress of the Philippians 
(1:25) are related in Paul's mind. 

But in what sense does Paul equate his missionary labor (1:22) 
and the pastoral care of the Philippians (1:24-26)? A similar ques- 
tion is raised by the surprisingly important place of Paul's nurture 
of already established churches in his missionary practice.*? Clearly 
for Paul the continued care of his churches is an integral part of his 
missionary strategy. How then are Paul's missionary calling and the 
nurture of his churches related in Paul's missionary thinking? Bow- 
ers suggests the way they were related 1s that the firm establishment 
of churches through pastoral care and nurture was the final step 
of Paul's evangelistic activity: ^Paul's missionary vocation finds its 
sense of fulfillment in the presence of firmly established churches." *? 
However, the present passage in Philippians suggests a very differ- 
ent explanation. 

The theme of the entire section 1:12-26, as the topic sentence (1:12) 
shows, is the advancement of the gospel (npokontv tod ebayysAiov) 
through Paul's imprisonment. Yet as we have seen, in 1:12-18a the 


^! Paul Bowers, “Fulfilling the Gospel: The Scope of the Pauline Mission,” 
JETS 30 (1987) 197. 

® Although Paul is often portrayed as leaving fledgling churches after the brief- 
est of instructions and rushing on to new mission fields (cf. Green, Evangelism 169; 
Bornkamm, Paul 54-55), Paul's actual practice reveals the remarkable amount of 
attention which Paul and his co-workers devoted to the continuing pastoral care of 
already formed communities (see J. Knox, “Romans 15:14-33 and Paul's Conception 
of His Apostolic Mission,” JBL 88 [1964] 6-7; Bowers, “Fulfilling” 188-190). 

#3 Bowers, “Fulfilling” 198; cf. 191-96. Similarly David G. Peterson, “Maturity: 
The Goal of Paul's Mission," The Gospel to the Nations: Perspectives on Pauls Mission 
(eds. P. Bolt and M. Thompson; Downers Grove, IL: IVP, 2000) 185-204. 
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advancement of the gospel takes place not only through Paul’s own 
preaching of the gospel (1:13, 1:16) but also through the spread 
of the message by other Christians as a result of his imprisonment 
(1:14, 1:18). We have also seen that the active verbal mission of 
the believers in 1:14 and 1:15b-16 functions within the letter as a 
model for the Philippians, and that in his own self-presentation in 
1:19-20 Paul also functions for the Philippians as a model of fear- 
less confession and proclamation of the gospel. This would suggest 
that Paul understood his continuing pastoral care of the Philippians 
(1:24-26), not as the culmination of his own mission, but rather as 
the necessary prerequisite for the missionizing activity of the Philip- 
pians as the extension of his own missionary preaching. The progress 
of the Philippians (ti]|v bu@v npokonńv, 1:25) is thus related to the 
progress of the gospel (npokonnv tod evayyediov, 1:12), in that the 
former is the precondition of the latter. This explains how Paul can 
identify his pastoral care of the Philippians (1:25-26) with further 
fruit of his apostolic missionary activity (1:22). This in turn provides 
the answer to our question as to how it is that the missionizing 
activity described in 1:12-18a will eventuate in Paul's release from 
prison (1:19, 1:25). This 1s so because the missionizing partnership 
of the Philippians with Paul (rfj Kotvwvia bu@v eig TO ebayyelıov, 
1:5) is dependent upon their own progress and joy in faith (1:25; cf. 
1:9-11). Thus Paul's release and personal pastoral care of the Phi- 
lippians will be necessary (&vaykaiórepov, 1:24) if the Philippians 
are to continue and grow in this partnership and fulfill this active 
missionizing task. Thus both the force of Paul's example (1:21-24), 
and his understanding of God's purposes in his upcoming release 
from prison (1:25-26), function to exhort the Philippians to boldly 
spread the message of the gospel. 

Paul indicates that the goal of his renewed presence with his 
converts is that their boasting may abound in Christ Jesus (iva TO 
Kkadynna bu@v nepiooein Ev Xptot@ Inood, 1:26). This introduces 
an allusion to Paul's discussion of the threat of judaizing tendencies 
in 3:2-10 (cf. 3:3, oi Kavy@pevot Ev Xpiotó Inood ), and this sug- 
gests that the instruction Paul envisages here will be focused upon 
this threat. By reasserting in 1:12-26 his role not only as paradigm 
(1:13-145 1:19-24), but also as teacher (1:25-26), Paul lays the basis 
not only for his upcoming visit, but also for the direct exhortation 
which 1s to follow (1:27-4:9) in the letter, which must substitute for 
Paul's personal presence (1:27; 2:12) until his release and reunion 
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with the Philippians (2:24). Thus just as 1:12-18a, in setting forth 
Paul's role as paradigm, prepared the way for the actual description 
of that example in 1:18b-26, so 1:18b-26, in setting forth Paul's role 
as the teacher of the Philippians, prepares the way for his direct 
exhortation of them in 1:27-2:18. 


5.4 Philippians 1:27-2:4: The Sign of Salvation 


In 1:12-26 Paul dwelt upon his own witness (1:13; 1:16; 1:19-20) 
and the witness of others (1:14-18a) as paradigms for the believers 
at Philippi. Now in 1:27-2:18 he turns directly to the witness of the 
Philippian community." In the first imperative of the letter (á&icq tod 
evayyeAlov rop Xptotod oALTEVEode, 1:27), Paul's studied choice of 
the verb noAıtedeode accents the Philippians’ existence as members of 
a community.? This accent is also evident in the intense profusion in 
1:27-2:4 of the language of friendship. '? In using this language Paul 
reveals his concern for the unity of the church at Philippi." As we 
have also seen, Paul in 1:12-26 reveals an extraordinary interest in 
mission. This raises the question of how Paul's concentration upon 
community and intercommunal relationships in 1:27-2:4 is related 
to his interest in the proclamation of the word. 

In 1:5, which introduces the language of friendship in the let- 
ter, Paul has already described his relationship with the Philippians 
specifically as a partnership for the work of the gospel (t kotvovia 


4t The shift is signalled by the change from indicative verbs in 1:12-26 to 
imperatives in 1:27-2:4, 2:12-18. On 1:27-2:18 as a distinct unit within the letter, 
see Christof Landmesser, “Der paulinische Imperativ als christologisches Perfor- 
mativ,” Jesus Christus als die Mitte der Schrift (eds. C. Landmesser, H.-J. Eckstein, H. 
Lichtenberger: Berlin: de Gruyter, 1997) 548-550. The adverb uóvov adds special 
force to the exhortation in 1:27-2:18; c£. Landmesser, “Imperativ” 554. 

45 W.A. Meeks, “The Man from Heaven and Paul's Letter to the Philippians,” 
The Future of Early Christianity (ed. B.A. Pearson; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991) 331; 
O'Brien, “Gospel” 225; Silva, Philippians 90; Landmesser, “Imperativ” 555-558. 

56 E.g. 1:27, èv évi nvevuatı, wd yvy; 2:2, obuyvyot (cf. Aristotle, EN 8.1167b; 
Plutarch, Quomodo adulator 65a; Acts 4:32); 2:2, TO abtO Ppovfite; TO £v qpovobvtec 
(cf. Dio Chrysostom, Or. 34.20); 2:2, thy adrmv ayannv Exovteg (cf. Aristotle, 
EN 8.1158b; 1159b; Plutarch, Quomodo adulator 51b); 2:4, un và &avtàv £kaotoq 
oKonodvtes (cf. Aristotle, EN 1160b). C£. White, “Morality” 210-11; Stowers, 
“Friends” 112. Paul's use of friendship language in Philippians is a large topic 
which is beyond the scope of this study; for literature on the question, see pp. 
164-165 (n. 5) above. 

47 Cf. Stowers, “Friends” 110-113. 
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du@v eig TO evayyéAtov). Similarly in 1:27-30, the concentration of 
friendship language 1s conjoined with a striking accent upon the gospel 
proclamation. In the opening exhortation of the section (A&iwg tot 
evayyehiov TOD Xpiotod rtoAtreUeo0e, 1:27), Paul utilizes a stock item 
of paraenesis.*® However, he modifies it so as to reflect this interest in 
the proclamation (d&iwg tot ebayyeXiov tod Xpiorob, “worthily of the 
gospel of Christ’). The mention of the gospel (tod edayyeXiov) recalls 
not only 1:5, but the repeated references to the gospel throughout the 
first portion of the letter.*9 In addition, the words tot Xptotod echo 
the references to the preaching of Christ in 1:15-18a.?? Moreoever, 
the phrase tò edayyeAıov tod Xptotod which Paul employs here is 
in Paul never used of the instruction of the Christian community, 
but always refers to the missionizing proclamation.?! The opening 
imperative of the letter thus accents Paul's interest in a missional 
purpose of the life and conduct of the community at Philippi as a 
means of attracting outsiders to the message of Christ. 

Similarly, in 1:27b the unity to which Paul exhorts the Philip- 
pians is embodied in a united struggle for the faith of the gospel 
(uà ruft ovvaOAoó0vrec tÅ riore: TOD edayysdiov, “with one soul 
struggling together in behalf of the faith of the gospel”). The verb 
ovvaßAoDvreg implies activity fraught with difficulties and dangers, 
and recalls Paul’s earlier references to his imprisonment for the sake 
of the gospel.?? In 1:30 Paul explicitly describes the Philippians and 
himself as participants in “the same struggle” (tov abtóv dy@va; cf. 
4:3, ovvnPAnodv pot). Investigation of the Agon motif in Paul has 
shown conclusively that Paul understood his apostolic sufferings to 
have a missionary purpose.?? In depicting the believers at Philippi 
as involved in the same struggle, Paul thus describes his converts as 
through their own conflicts and struggles sharing and extending his 








* Of. 1 Thess 2:12, nepınateiv úpäç åğčiwç tod 0:00; Col 1:10, nepınarjoaı 
àğiwç tod xvpiov; Eph 4:1, d&iws nepınarfoaı tfj; kArjoeoc; cf. 3 Jn 6, d&iwg TOD 
0200; inscrip. Perg. 248, d&iwg rop 0go0. 

19 1:7, th ànoAoy(a xol Beßauwoeı roð evayyediov; 1:12, npokort]v tod evayyedion; 
1:16, &ánoAoyíav tod evayyediov. 

50 tov Xpiatóv krpbooovoty, 1:15; Tov Xpiotöv katayyéAA ovo, 1:17; Xpiotóq 
katayyéAAetat, 1:18a. 

?! Cf. Rom 15:19; 1 Cor 9:12; 2 Cor 2:12; 9:13; 10:14; Gal 1:7; 1 Thess 3:2. 

9 1:7; 1:12-13; 1:16-17; 1:20. 

53 Pfitzner, Agon 82-129. 
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apostolic dywv for the extension of the gospel.?* This is made explicit 
in 1:27b, where the united struggle of the Philippians 1s described 
as “in behalf of the faith of the gospel" (tf miotet roð £bayysAiov 
[dative of advantage]; cf. 4:3, &v T@ edayyeAliw ovvrnPAnoav pol). 
The purpose of the struggle which Paul and his converts share is the 
advancement of the missionizing proclamation. Paul in 1:27 does 
not describe the Philippians as spreading the message through active 
verbal mission, but as furthering the message through conduct and 
sufferings motivated by a missionary purpose.?? 

We have seen that the central element of the thanksgiving period 
in 1:3-11 was the partnership of the Philippians with Paul for the 
spread of the gospel, and that the fearless extension of the message 
by Paul and the believers at Rome described in 1:12-26 function in 
the letter as models for the Philippians. Now in 1:27, at the beginning 
of Paul's practical application of his paradigmatic self-description 
to the believers at Philippi, Paul exhorts the Philippians to conduct 
and suffering on behalf of the spread of the gospel. Paul's focus in 
Philippians, not only upon his own apostolic mission, but also upon 
the mission of his converts at Philippi, is striking.?? 

The presence of opposition implied in the verb ovvaOAeiv in 1:27 is 
made explicit in 1:28. The command to be unafraid of the opponents 
(kai un TTVPOLEVOL Ev undevi Ind TOV &vrikeiiévov, 1:282) clearly 
implies the threat of persecution, and the implication is confirmed 
by the overt reference to suffering in behalf of Christ (TO bmép avtod 
maoxetv) in 1:29. The presence of such a threat is also implied in 4:5, 
where Paul's command 16 émtetkég oiv yvwoOrtw não avOpwrtotc 
(“let your gentleness be known to all people") introduces an evident 
allusion to the persecuted righteous figure in Wisdom of Solomon 
2:12-5:13, where the wicked express their intention to persecute the 
righteous child of God “that we may know his gentleness” (iva yv@pev 
ti|v émteiketav abvob, Wis 2:19). The opponents at Philippi are not 
identified, but their ability to bring adversity upon the young com- 


54 Ibid. 116-120; cf. O’Brien, Mission 116-118; Peterman, Gift 111. 

55 For the missional purpose of suffering in early Christian thought, see the 
discussion above (pp. 207-208). 

56 For Paul's conception of mission as involving, not only active verbal proc- 
lamation, but also conduct and suffering in behalf of the gospel, see the Introduc- 
tion, pp. 8-9. 
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munity (1:28, un ntupöuevoi; 1:29, naoyeıv; 1:30, dy@va) strongly 
suggests that they included, or were in a position to influence, the 
pagan populace of the city.°’ Although often overlooked by earlier 
commentators, the threat of persecution from the wider civic com- 
munity at Philippi, and its importance for Paul's hortatory aims in 
the letter, is increasingly recognized in current research.?? 

The presence of opposition within the city may suggest a ratio- 
nale for Paul's studied portrayal of the Philippian community as a 
noA(xevpa or noAıteia in 1:27.°° The verb noAıtedeodaı in its regular 
usage had specific political and civic connotations, and Paul will 
directly contrast the Philippians’ earthly and heavenly noAitevua in 
3:20.9? Moreoever, as we saw in Part One, Jewish writers commonly 
used this term to refer to citizenship in the Jewish nation, and Philo 
frequently describes the Jewish community in this way, in order to 
stress the change in national identity which adherence to Judaism 
involved for gentile converts.?! Similarly in Philippians, Paul thus 
employs this traditional Jewish language to describe the Philippian 
community as an alternative polis in contrast to that earthly Roman 
city in which the Philippian believers reside (cf. 3:20, rjuóv yàp TO 


?7 This is also suggested by Paul's identification of his sufferings during his 
missionary visit to Philippi (otov eidete èv £uot, 1:30; cf. 1 Thess 2:2) and in Rome 
(Kal vóv AKodete èv &poí, 1:30) as “the same struggle" now being undergone by the 
believers at Philippi (TOv abtov ay@va, 1:30). C£. Martin, Philippians 83; O'Brien, 
“Fellowship” 13; Holloway, Consolation 41. 

99 See especially Peter Oakes, *God's Sovereignty over Roman Authorities: 
A Theme in Philippians," Rome in the Bible and the Early Church (ed. Peter Oakes; 
Carlisle: Paternoster, 2002) 126-141; Mikael Tellbe, Paul between Synagogue and State: 
Christians, Jews, and Civic Authorities in 1 Thessalonians, Romans, and Philippians (CBNT 
34; Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 2001) 210-278; Craig Steven de Vos, Church 
and Community Conflicts: The Relationship of the Thessalonian, Corinthian, and Philippian 
Churches with their Wider Civic Communities (SBLDS 168; Atlanta: Scholars, 1999) 
263-286; Holmstrand, Markers 80-144. 

59 Paul's conscious choice of the verb noAıtedeode in 1:27 is evident from 
parallel expressions (1 Thess 2:12; Col 1:10; Eph 4:10), which employ the more 
general verb nepınateiv, and especially from the repetition of the term later in the 
letter (op, 0 noAltevna, 3:20). Cf. Landmesser, “Imperativ” 555-558; Williams, 
Enemies 116-117. 

60 For the political connotations of noAıtedeodau, see Tellbe, Synagogue and State 
239-243; R.R. Brewer, “The Meaning of Politeuesthai in Philippians 1:27,” JBL 73 
(1954) 76-83. 

5! See pp. 135-137 above. 
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noAlteuna Ev obpavoic ortápxe).9? The counter-imperial overtones of 
Paul's language are striking.® In portraying the Philippians as citi- 
zens under the lordship of Christ (cf. 3:20b, kópiov Inoobv Xptotov), 
Paul thus accents the renunciation of former commitments, including 
the claims of the Roman colony at Philippi, which response to his 
preaching involved for his converts, and secks to bind the Philippi- 
ans, to himself and to one another, in a united stand in the face of 
the external opposition within the city. Moreover, in applying this 
language, which we have seen 1s common in Philo and elsewhere 
as a designation for the Jewish nation, to the Christian community 
at Philippi (1:27, 3:20), Paul depicts the church as the true Israel, a 
theme which he will develop more fully in the course of the letter 
(2:14-15; 3:3).6* 

This understanding of the church as the true Israel also under- 
lies Paul's application, noted immediately above, of the persecuted 
righteous figure of Wisdom to the church at Philippi in 4:5. As we 
saw in Part One, the righteous one is in Wisdom a collective figure 
representing the suffering but eschatologically vindicated righteous 
remnant of the Jewish nation.9? In applying this figure to the church 
at Philippi, Paul not only includes the believers at Philippi in this 
remnant, but provides the assurance that their sufferings will result 
in salvation. 

The command to be unafraid (up mtvpdpevot, 1:28) clearly has not 
a psychological but a social force—the Philippians are to exhibit their 
courage in the face of the opponents’ threats. How are the Philippians 
to do so? This is clear from the studied focus on courage and fearless- 
ness in the paradigms which Paul has already provided in 1:12-26. In 
Philippians 1:14 Paul describes the daring fearlessness of the Roman 


62 Cf. Scroggs, “Political Asceticism” 193; Tellbe, Synagogue and State 242-243; 
Oakes, “Sovereignty” 138-139. 

53 The relationship of Paul's message and praxis to the claims of the Roman 
imperial order, a topic long neglected in New Testament scholarship, is a promis- 
ing focus of current research; see especially the volumes of collected essays edited 
by Richard A. Horsley, Paul and Empire: Religion and Power in Roman Imperial Society 
(Harrisburg, PA: Trinity, 1997); Paul and Politics: Ekklesia, Israel, Imperium, Interpreta- 
tion (FS Krister Stendahl; Harrisburg, PA: Trinity, 2000); and Paul and the Roman 
Imperial Order (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity, 2004). 

5* Cf. Williams, Enemies 116-117; E.C. Miller, *TIoAtres00 in Philippians 1:27: 
Some Philological and Thematic Observations," FSNT (1982) 82-96. 

65 See the discussion above, pp. 118-123. 
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Christians to speak the word of God (ToAuäv àqópoc tov Aóyov Tob 
0200 Aadeiv). In Philippians 1:19-20 Paul accented his unashamed 
bold speech in behalf of the gospel (&v obdevi aioxvvOrjoouat, adr’ 
Ev náon Mappnoia wo mavtote kai viv ueyaAvvOrjoerat Xptotóc, 
1:20), and through allusion to LXX Job 13:16 emphasized his bold 
testimony to the gospel in defiance of Roman power. Thus clearly 
in Philippians 1:28, Paul's practical application to the Philippians 
of the paradigms set forth in 1:12-26, the Philippians, following the 
example of Paul and of the Christians at Rome, are to display their 
own fearlessness through their bold confession and proclamation 
of the gospel in the Roman colony at Philippi. Paul envisions the 
mission of the Philippians through conduct and suffering (1:27) as 
complemented by an active mission of verbal proclamation (1:28). In 
this way the Philippians participate in and extend Paul’s missionary 
aywv (cuvaOAoóvrec Ti miotet Tob evayyediov, 1:27b; TOV abtóv 
aya@va, 1:30) for the advancement of the gospel (cf. 1:5, th Kotvwvia 
du@v eig TO evayyéALov). 

The Philippians’ fearless testimony to the gospel is a proof to the 
opponents of their destruction, but of the Philippians’ salvation (re 
éotlv adroig Evdetkic anwleiac, bu@v è owtnpiac, 1:28b).°° Paul's 
reference to the Philippians’ salvation recalls the delineation of his 
own paradigm in 1:19-20, in which Paul's bold speech in behalf of 
the gospel results in his salvation (eig owtnpiav, 1:19). Paul’s word- 
ing also recalls the persecuted righteous figure of Wisdom 2:12-5:13, 
with whom, as we have seen, Paul identifies his converts in 4:5, and 
whose persecution and death (Wis 2:12-20) result in the destruction 
of his persecutors (4mwdeiac, 5:7) but his salvation (owtnpiac, 5:2). 
Paul’s exhortation in 1:27-28, as his own example in 1:19-20, thus 
involves an implicit warning to the Philippians: the way to salvation 
involves suffering and affliction on behalf of the gospel message. The 
theme of the eschatological vindication of those who suffer on behalf 
of their God is, as we have seen, a key feature of Jewish thought in 
antiquity.” However, what is strikingly different in Paul's use of this 
tradition in 1:27-30 is his accent on mission and proclamation.” 





66 "This ‘salvation’ clearly refers, as it does in 1:19, 2:12 and 3:20, to deliverance 


through Christ at his advent; contra Scroggs, “Political Asceticism” 194. Rightly, 
Landmesser, “Imperativ” 569. Cf. the discussion above, pp. 206-207. 

97 See pp. 115, 120, and 130-131 above. 

68 See above, pp. 215-217, 219-220; cf. 207-208. 
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In 1:12-26, as we have seen, the spread of the gospel through 
believers 1s always traced to the activity of God, Christ or the Spirit 
(1:6, 6 &vap£ápevoc; 1:13, &v Xpiotó; 1:14, Ev Kupiw; 1:15, bv 
eddoklav; 1:19, Ertixopnylag vo? mvevpatoc). Here, too, the coura- 
geous testimony to Christ of the Philippian believers despite the 
threat of suffering is explicitly ascribed to God's activity (kai todto 
amo 0£00, 1:28b). Not only the faith of Paul's converts (TO eig abtov 
nıotebeiv, 1:29), but also their sharing in Paul's aywv of suffering 
for the extension of the gospel (TO bmép abtod näoyxeıv, 1:29; TOV 
avtov dy@va, 1:30) is, Paul emphasizes, the result of the grace of 
God given to them (bpiv éxapio8n, 1:29).°° 

Already in the thanksgiving period Paul had stressed the united 
partnership of all (1:1, 1:4, 1:7 [twice], 1:8) the Philippians with him 
for the spread of the gospel. Similarly in 1:27 and 2:1-4, as we have 
seen, Paul utilizes the language of friendship to accent the unity and 
inner cohesion to which he calls the community.” Paul's paraenesis 
in 1:27-28 indicates a close connection between the exhortation to 
unity and the threat of persecution. As Craig Steven de Vos observes 
in his study of the situation at Philippi, “conflict and suffering (1:29- 
30) appear to be the reason for Paul’s call to unity and steadfastness 
in 1:27-28, and also the call to unity in 2:1-5.”7! At the same time, 
Paul's prohibition of self-seeking (undév Kat’ £pıdeiav, 2:3) recalls 
the negative example in 1:15-17 of those who proclaim Christ out of 
selfish motives (&& £pıdeiag, 1:17). This suggests that the exhortation 
to unity in 2:1-4 is focused upon the sort of divisive activity against 
which Paul warns the Philippians by example in 1:15-18a.7? The close 
relationship evident in 1:27-2:4 between the exhortation to unity and 
the threat of persecution may possibly be explained by reaction within 
the city to the refusal of Christians at Philippi to participate in wor- 
ship of the traditional gods and the imperial cult, and the potential 
protection from persecution which identification with the Jewish com- 
munity may have offered within this context.” However, the precise 


59 The verb &xapioOn recalls Paul's earlier description of the Philippians as fellow 
partners with him in God's grace (ovykotvovobc pov 1fjc xapttoc, 1:7). 

70 On the friendship language in 1:27 and 2:1-4, see note 46 (p. 215) above. 

7! de Vos, Conflicts 265; cf. Tellbe, Synagogue and State 210-278. 

7? See the discussion above, pp. 186-198. 

73 Cf. Scroggs, “Political Asceticism” 191; de Vos, Conflicts 265-286; Tellbe, 
Synagogue and State 259-274; Perkins, “Heavenly Politeuma" 98-102. Such a backdrop 
would explain not only Paul's focus on the judaizing threat in 3:2-11, but also his 
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situation at Philippi cannot be reconstructed with certainty. What 1s 
clear, however, is Paul's concern that the Philippians respond to the 
threat of persecution with a united struggle for the spread of the gos- 
pel. That this 1s the goal of Paul's paraenesis is also indicated by his 
direct plea to Euodia and Syntyche in 4:2-3, where Paul specifically 
connects the exhortation to unity (tO aùtò @poveiv, 4:2) with their 
conflict and struggle with him in the work of the gospel (aitivec Ev và 
evayyehiw cvvrjOAnoáv pot, 4:3; cf. 1:27, ovvabdobvtec TH roter Tod 
evayyeAiov).’* The goal of the unity to which Paul calls the church at 
Philippi is the fearless and united confession and proclamation of the 
gospel despite the threat of suffering (cf. 1:27, wa wuxfi cvvabAobvtEs 
Tf] miotet Tob edayyekiov). 

Paul’s focus in Philippians on the spread of the gospel through the 
churches is extraordinary in light of the little explicit attention which 
he devotes to this topic elsewhere in his letters. Moreoever, whereas 
Paul’s letters elsewhere, although revealing the strongly missional 
character of his churches in his thought, do not contain any command 
to his converts to disseminate the message, in Philippians | Paul’s 
emphatic exhortation to boldly spread the gospel, despite personal 
risk and suffering, reveals that he understood active verbal mission 
as an essential aspect of Christian identity. Why, then, Paul’s focus 
on the active spread of the message through his converts only here 
in Philippians? How is one to explain the lack elsewhere in Paul’s 
letters of any direct exhortation to spread the gospel? 

The answer perhaps lies in the threat of persecution posed by the 
presence of opposition within the city of Philippi. Paul’s repeated 
exhortations to speak the word fearlessly (1:14; 1:19-20; 1:28-30; cf. 
4:5) strongly imply that at Philippi the spread of the word involved 
some form of danger or personal risk, and that this threat had 
deterred, or might deter, some members of the Philippian community 


studied portrayal in the letter of the church as the true Israel (1:27, 2:14-15, 3:20; 
see the discussion above and in chapter six below). 

74 Cf. Nils Dahl, *Euodia and Syntyche and Paul's Letter to the Philippians,” 
The Social World of the First Christians (FS Wayne Meeks; eds. L. Michael White and 
D.L. Yarbrough; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995) 3-15; A. Boyd Luter, "Partnership 
in the Gospel: The Role of Women in the Church at Philippi,” JETS 39 (1996) 
411-420. 'That the unity to which Paul exhorts the community in 1:27-2:4 is inte- 
gral to the spread of the gospel is also indicated by Paul's connection of this unity 
to his own joy (nANpwoaTte pov City xapáv, 2:2), the ground of which, both in the 
thanksgiving period (1:4-5), and in the opening of the body of the letter (1:182), is 
the extension of the gospel through the churches. 
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from actively spreading the gospel. While the details remain specula- 
tive, it is clear that Paul's converts at Philippi were experiencing the 
threat of persecution, and resulting disunity. The reason for Paul's 
emphatic call in Philippians to a courageous and united witness to 
the gospel is thus to be sought in the particular situation at Philippi 
which he addresses in the letter. 

In light of the evidence of Philippians, the general lack of exhor- 
tation to active verbal mission elsewhere in Paul 1s doubtless to be 
similarly explained in view of the particular needs of those commu- 
nities which Paul felt compelled to address. ‘The evidence, both in 
Philippians and elsewhere, for widespread mission activity in earliest 
Christianity, suggests what 1s perhaps a surprising conclusion: Paul's 
churches generally needed no direct exhortation to spread the gospel 
because they were already engaging in this activity. Such an expla- 
nation fits with the picture drawn in Acts of the intense missionary 
fervor of the new movement." Such an understanding of the matter 
would also explain passages in Paul's letters such as | Thessalonians 
1:5-8, where Paul praises the ‘Thessalonians for spreading the word 
but nowhere in the letter commands them to do so.’® The twofold 
character of the evidence in Paul's epistles regarding the church's 
mission discussed in the Introduction, in which the strongly mission- 
ary purpose of the life, conduct, charity, prayer and worship of his 
churches in Paul's thought exists alongside the absence of a direct 
command to speak the message, suggests a shared understanding 
between Paul and his converts, in which the obligation of believers 
to share the gospel with outsiders was generally presupposed rather 
than brought to explicit expression.’’ In his letter to the church at 
Philippi, by contrast, where the church's message was in danger of 
being silenced, Paul emphatically exhorts his converts to speak the 
word boldly despite personal risk and loss (1:12-14, 1:19-20, 1:27- 
30). In the Christ hymn which follows (2:5-11), the centerpiece of 
the epistle, Paul will anchor his call to unity and suffering for the 
gospel in the example of Christ Jesus. 


75 Cf. Acts 4:29-31; 6:7; 8:4; 8:5; 8:12; 8:35; 8:40; 9:31; 11:19-20; 12:24; 13:49; 
15:35; 16:5; 19:10; 19:20; 21:8. 

76 See Ware, “Thessalonians.” 

77 O’Brien, Mission 53-77; similarly Schnabel, Urchristliche Mission 1396-1397. 
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5.5 Philippians 2:5-11: The Example of Christ Jesus 


A full analysis of the Christ hymn in Philippians 2:5-11 is a book 
to itself, and an exegesis of this profound passage is well beyond 
the limits of this study."? However, two aspects of the hymn are 
particularly relevant to this study and must receive brief attention. 
The first involves the interpretation of Scripture which undergirds 
the passage; the second involves the related question of the function 
of the hymn within the framework of the letter. 

The vocabulary which Paul uses to describe Christ Jesus in this 
passage has few parallels elsewhere in his letters, and interpreters 
have traditionally puzzled over the background of this vocabulary in 
2:6-11.’9 Many of the sources suggested (e.g. an Iranian myth of a 
heavenly redeemer, hellenistic mythology, Gnosticism) are extremely 
speculative and involve highly implausible historical reconstructions. 
A number of interpreters, however, have suggested a Jewish back- 
ground to Philippians 2:6-11, and that the hymn is dependent upon 
the fourth Servant Song, Isaiah 52:13-53:12, and reflects conscious 
interpretation of this passage." The remarkable correspondences 


79 Even a selective list of the relevant literature is beyond our purposes here; 
the reader is referred to R.P. Martin, Carmen Christi: Philippians IL, 5-11 in Recent 
Interpretation (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983), and to Schenk, Forschung 3304-3313; 
for more recent studies, see John Reumann's select bibliography in Pauline Theology, 
Volume I: Thessalonians, Philippians, Galatians, Philemon (ed. J.M. Bassler; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1991) 281-84, and Where Christology Began: Essays in Philippians 2 (eds. Ralph 
P. Martin and Brian J. Dodd; Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1998). Other 
recent studies include Martin Hengel, “Präexistenz bei Paulus?" Jesus Christus als 
die Mitte der Schrift (eds. C. Landmesser, H.-J. Eckstein, and H. Lichtenberger; 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1997) 479-518; Markus Bockmuchl, “The Form of God (Phil 
2:6): Variations on a Theme of Jewish Mysticism,” 775 48 (1997) 1-23; Jean J. 
Kim, “An Asian Interpretation of Philippians 2.6-11,” Escaping Eden: New Feminist 
Perspectives on the Bible (eds. H.C. Washington, S.L. Graham, and P. Thimmes; New 
York: New York University Press, 1999) 104-122; Samuel Vollenweider, "Der 
‘Raub’ der Gottgleichheit,” NTS 45 (1999) 413-433; Nunzio Capizzi, “Soteriologia 
in Fil 2:6-11?” Gregorianum 81 (2000) 221-248; Morna D. Hooker, “Adam Redivivus: 
Philippians 2 Once More,” The Old Testament in the New Testament (JSNTSS 189; 
ed. Steve Moyise; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000) 220-234; L. Floor, 
“Die Christus-himne in Filippense: soteriologies of eties?" In die Skriflig 36 (2002) 
91-104; and Adela Yarbro Collins, *Psalms, Philippians 2:6-11, and the Origins 
of Christology," Biblical Interpretation 11 (2003) 361-372. 

79 For a convenient summary of the various backgrounds which have been 
suggested, see Martin, Carmen Christi. 

80 See for example L. Cerfaux, *L'hymne au Christ—Serviteur de Dieu (Phil, 
IL 6-11=Js., LU, 13-LIIL, 12),” Recueil Lucien Gerfaux: Etudes d’Exegese et d'Histoire 
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between the language which Paul employs of Christ Jesus in 2:6-9 and 
the language applied to the figure of the suffering Servant in Isaiah 
52:13-53:12, indeed strongly suggest that the hymn reflects deliberate 
exegesis of the Isaianic portrayal of the suffering Servant: 


2:6-7 popo Beoö/uoppnv Sovdov (“form of God/form of a servant”) 
Compare Isa 53:2a, 19 INN ND “no form to him”; Aquila, op popqr| 
avt@; Isa 53:2b, NNW NI “no form”; Isa 52:14, NN) NNW WNI 
DIN 222 “(so disfigured) above man his form and his form above sons 
of men”; Aquila, and dvOpwrwv dpacic adtod Kai uopgr| abro ad 
TOV àvOponov?! 


2:7 Ev Houer avOpwrwv/oynpatt ebpedeis oc Avdpwnog (“in like- 
ness of human beings" / ^in form found as a human being”) Cf. Isa 52:14, 
DIN IN FANN) NNW WNN “(so disfigured) above man his form and 
his form above sons of men”; Aquila, ano dvOpwnwv ópaotc adToü 
kai popp aùtoð and tov àvOponov; LXX, and avOpanwv 


2:7 popoy ovdov (“form of a servant”) Cf. Isa 52:13, 31) “my 
servant”; Aquila, 600À0q pov; Isa 53:11, >729 “my servant”; LXX, 
Sovhevovta®” 


Religieuse, vol. 2 (BETL 6-7; Gembloux: Duculot, 1954) 425-437; Euler, Verkiindigung 
45-48; 101-105; 118; Larsson, Vorbild 244-59; Jeremias, “Amnos” 119; Grelot, Poemes 
147-148; L. Krinetzki, “Der Einfluss von Is 52,13-53,12 auf Phil 2,6-11,” 7hQ 139 
(1959) 157-93; 291-336; Johnson, “Servant” 131; Guy Wagner, “Le scandale de 
la croix expliqué par le chant du Serviteur d'Esaie 53: Réflexion sur Philippiens 
2/6-11," Etudes théologiques et religieuses 61 (1986) 177-187; Robert H. Gundry, “Style 
and Substance in “Ihe Myth of God Incarnate’ according to Philippians 2:6-11,” 
Crossing the Boundaries (FS Michael D. Goulder; eds. Stanley E. Porter, Paul Joyce, 
and David E. Orton; Leiden: Brill, 1994) 290-293; Richard Bauckham, God Cruci- 
fied: Monotheism and Christology in the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998) 
58-60; idem, “The Worship of Jesus in Philippians 2:5-11," Where Christology Began: 
Essays in Philippians 2 (eds. Ralph P. Martin and Brian J. Dodd; Louisville: West- 
minster/John Knox, 1998) 135-136. 

81 Tt is probable that the readings of Aquila in Isa 53:2a and 52:14 reflect an 
older translational tradition (cf. Euler, Verkündigung 106). LXX Isa 53:2 employs 
eldoc (twice) in place of opoh, and in 52:14 reads Tò elöog cov xai rj 66&a oov. 
The Philippian hymn contains little or no direct allusions to the LXX version of 
Isaiah 52:13-53:12, and is apparently derived either from a different Greck recension 
or the original Hebrew text. On the variety of Greek translations of the Hebrew 
scriptures available besides the Old Greek in antiquity, see above, pp. 96-97, n. 8. 
For salient criticisms of the overreliance of New Testament scholars on the LXX 
in determining the source of citations and allusions to the Old Testament in the 
New Testament, see Rikki E. Watts, “Jesus’ Death, Isaiah 53, and Mark 10:45: A 
Crux Revisited," Jesus and the Suffering Servant (eds. William H. Bellinger and William 
R. Farmer; Harrisburg, PA: Trinity, 1998) 126-127, 136-137, 148-150, and, in the 
same volume, David A. Sapp, “Ihe LXX, IOIsa, and MT Versions of Isaiah 53 
and the Christian Doctrine of the Atonement” 170-192. 

3? The reading of Aquila in 52:13 most likely reflects an earlier Greek recension; 
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2:7 éavtov ékévwoev (“he emptied himself”) Cf. Isa 53:12, 
109) nyo2 NYYD “he emptied out his soul unto death"??? 


2:8 étaneivwoev avtov (“he abased himself”) Cf. Isa 53:4, nay “abased”; 
Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, tetaneıvwuevov; Isa 53:7, ny) 
“abased”;®* in LXX Isa 53:8 ayyy (“by oppression”) is rendered èv 
TH Taneıvwoeı adTOÜ 


2:8 nexpı Oavárov (“unto death”) Cf. Isa 53:12, nyo? “unto death” 


2:9 dnepbywoev adröv (“he highly exalted him”) Cf. Isa 52:13, 
TNN AA) NW O1» “he will be exalted and lifted up and highly exalted”; 
cf. also Isa 53:10; 53:12 


'The number of striking correspondences to the fourth Servant Song 
within the short space of Philippians 2:6-9 is too great to be acci- 
dental, and makes it impossible to resist the conclusion that Isaiah 
52:13-53:12 is a focus of sustained exegetical reflection in the Christ 
hymn. 

As we saw in Part One, the Servant Songs of Isaiah were a major 
focus of exegetical reflection in second temple Judaism. Moreover, 
as we saw, the way in which interpretation of the Servant Songs 
was expressed in ancient Judaism was, as in Philippians, through the 
cluster of allusion and echo.® In Philippians 2, not only Paul’s inter- 
est in interpretation of the fourth Servant Song, but also the method 
whereby he expresses this interpretation, is thoroughly Jewish.®° 


see the note immediately preceding. LXX Isaiah 52:13 reads ó maic pov. 

83 The allusion to Isa 53:12 hardly requires that &x&vwoev (2:7) be understood 
to refer to Christ's death, as Jeremias supposed; within the structure of the hymn 
éxévwoev must be taken as referring to Christ Jesus being made in human like- 
ness, and étameivwoev (2:8) to the crucifixion (cf. O'Brien, Philippians 224-228). In 
Isaiah 53:12 itself 329) mue NYA is a summary description of the entire career 
of the servant culminating in his death, which the hymn, in applying the passage 
to Christ Jesus, interprets as a two-stage process of taking the form of a slave and 
becoming obedient to the point of death on a cross. 

8! The verb tametvow is very frequent in the LXX as a translation of the Hebrew 
verb n, of which the Hebrew forms in Isa 53:4 and 53:7 are the Pual and Niphal 
participle respectively. The joint reading of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion 
almost certainly reflects an older translation; see notes 81 and 82 above. 

85 See chapter three above, especially pp. 118-123, 125-127, 128-129, 130-131, 
and 140-141. 

86 The objection still at times encountered, that if Paul in Philippians 2:6-11 
were engaging in interpretation of the suffering Servant Song, he would make this 
evident through explicit citation rather than allusion and echo, reflects an utter 
ignorance of Jewish methods of Scripture interpretation in antiquity; see chapter 
three above. 
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As we also saw in Part One, the fourth Servant Song was inter- 
preted in a variety of ways in ancient Judaism. The Servant figure in 
Isaiah 53 1s interpreted 1n Wisdom of Solomon and in Daniel of the 
suffering and eschatological salvation of the faithful remnant of the 
Jewish nation. In Targum Isaiah, by contrast, the fourth Servant Song 
is interpreted of the messiah, and his eschatological deliverance of 
Israel from suffering and exile. In light of this background, the Jewish 
character of Paul’s interpretation of the Song in the Christ hymn is 
evident. Like Targum Isaiah, he interpreted the fourth Song messiani- 
cally, and, like the targum, Daniel, and Wisdom, he understood the 
exaltation of the Servant as an eschatological event. However, two 
key aspects of Paul’s interpretation in the Christ hymn are without 
parallel in second temple Judaism. First, Paul identifies the sufferings 
and death of the Servant in the fourth Song with the passion and 
crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth (2:6-8). This interpretation of Isaiah 
53 in terms of a suffering messiah, as we saw in Part One, has no 
antecedents in ancient Judaism. Second, although, in continuity with 
Jewish interpretation, he interprets the fourth Song eschatologically, 
Paul understands the eschatological exaltation of the Servant already 
to have taken place in the resurrection and glorification of Jesus of 
Nazareth (2:9). This sets the interpretation of the fourth Song in 
the Christ hymn radically apart, for, as we saw in Part One, second 
temple Jewish texts uniformly look to the eschatological restoration 
of Israel as a future event. Philippians 2:6-9, by contrast, reflects the 
remarkable conviction that the eschatological time of promise has 
now dawned in Jesus of Nazareth. This extraordinary interpretation 
of the fourth Song, although without parallel in ancient Judaism, is 
nonetheless not unique to the Christ hymn, but is widespread in early 
Christian literature. Indeed, the only interpretation of the fourth Ser- 
vant Song of which we have evidence in primitive Christian sources 
interprets this passage, as does the Christ hymn, of the suffering, 
death and glorification of Jesus as the Christ.” This interpretation, 


97 Cf. Mt 8:17; 20:28; Mk 10:45; Jn 1:29; 12:38; Acts 3:13; 8:32-35; Rom 4:25- 
5:1; 15:21; 1 Cor 15:3; 1 Pet 2:21-25; 1 Jn 3:5; / Clement 16; Justin, Dial. 13; 32; 1 
Apol. 50-51. On the messianic interpretation of Isa 53 in earliest Christianity, see 
Otto Betz, “Jesus und Jesaja 53," Geschichte- Tradition- Reflexion (FS Martin Hengel; eds. 
Hubert Cancik, Hermann Lichtenberger, and Peter Schäfer; Tübingen: Mohr/Sie- 
beck, 1996) 3-19; Otfried Hofius, “Das vierte Gottesknechtslied in den Briefen des 
Neuen Testamentes,” Der leidende Gottesknecht: Jesaja 53 und seine Wirkungsgeschichte (eds. 
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distinctive to early Christianity, of the fourth Song as fulfilled in the 
suffering, death, resurrection and exaltation of Jesus of Nazareth, 1s 
powerfully expressed in the Christ hymn. 

Although this interpretation of the fourth Song, which reflects 
the conviction that the eschatological time has come in Jesus as the 
Christ, is without parallel in ancient Judaism, the conceptual milieu 
of this interpretation is thoroughly Jewish, and only in light of its 
Jewish background can the full implications of this interpretation 
in Paul's mind be understood. As we saw in Part One, there was 
no Jewish mission in antiquity, and Jewish thinking in the second 
temple period did not involve a consciousness of mission to gentiles. 
In Philippians, as we have seen, the missionary consciousness and 
praxis of earliest Christianity stands out in marked contrast. If there 
was no prior Jewish mission to gentiles, what 1s the source of the 
intense missionary consciousness reflected in Philippians? One part 
of the answer clearly lies in the primitive Christian belief, evident in 
the Christ hymn, that in Jesus the messianic time of fulfillment had 
come. As we saw in Part One, one key aspect of the Jewish hope 
of eschatological redemption was the expectation of a pilgrimage 
of the nations to Zion in the impending time of the God of Israel’s 
eschatological reign. The eschatological time of restoration and the 
conversion of gentiles belong inseparably together in Jewish thought, 
and this connection is also made explicit in Paul's letters and in other 
early Christian documents.®® As Riesner observes, “The consciousness 
of a universal mission to the gentiles was part of the early Christian 
belief of living in the times of messianic fulfillment."*? Paul Bowers 
rightly notes that this eschatological understanding “dominates Paul's 


Bernd Janowski and Peter Stuhlmacher; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1996) 107-127; 
D. Jeffrey Bingham, “Justin and Isaiah 53,” Vigiliae Christianae 54 (2000) 248-261. 

88 Of. e.g. Rom 1:1-7; 9:25-26; 15:8-12; 16:25-26; 1 Cor 14:25; Gal 3; Ac 
15:14-18. 

89 “Jewish Mission” 249-250. On the strongly eschatological character of the 
gentile mission in Paul's thought, see Kóstenberger/ O'Brien, Salvation 164-165; L. 
Peerbolte, “Romans 15:14-29 and Paul's Missionary Agenda,” Persuasion and Dissua- 
sion in Early Christianity, Ancient Judaism, and Hellenism (eds. Pieter W. van der Horst, 
et al.; Leuven: Peeters, 2003) 143-159; idem, Paul the Missionary 213-221; Oscar 
Cullmann, “Eschatology and Missions in the New Testament," The Background of 
the New Testament and Its Eschatology (eds. W.D. Davies and D. Daube; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1964) 409-421; Hahn, Mission 16-17; Scobie, “Nations” 
300-301. For the eschatological understanding of mission in the Synoptic tradition, 
see Jeremias, Promise 55-75. 
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understanding of his mission ZU The conviction that the eschatological 
time had now come is at the heart of early Christian mission, and 
this conviction comes to clear expression in the Christ hymn. 

The connection in Paul's thought between the eschatological exal- 
tation of the Servant and the gentile mission is made explicit in the 
conclusion of the Christ hymn (2:10-11). In the hymn the allusions 
to the Isaianic suffering Servant passage extend only through verse 
9. In verse 10 the focus of the hymn shifts from the description of 
Christ Jesus’ self-emptying (2:6-7), abasement (2:8a), death (2:8b) 
and exaltation (2:9) as the messianic Servant, to reflection upon the 
purposes of God (iva, 2:10) in exalüng him. At this same juncture 
the focus of exegetical reflection shifts from Isaiah 52:13-53:12, to 
another Isaian passage. The universal eschatological homage to 
God among all the peoples of the earth envisaged in LXX Isaiah 
45:22-23 (€uoi kduper Mav yóvv kai é&opoAoyrjoerat näca yAo 00a 
tà Aeg, 45:23) is interpreted in the hymn of the universal cosmic 
dominion of Christ Jesus following his exaltation (iva év T@ óvópatı 
’Inooö nav yóvv Käuyn . . . Kal näoa yAwooca é&opoAoyrjonrat ÖTL 
xopioc Inooüg Xptotdc, 2:10-11).?! The Christ hymn thus reflects a 
connected reading of the latter part of Isaiah, in which the eschato- 
logical reign of God over the nations envisaged in Isaiah 45:18-25 
is understood as the outcome of the suffering and exaltation of the 
Servant in Isaiah 52:13-53:12, identified with the crucified, risen 
and glorified Christ Jesus H? 

In the context of the Philippians’ confrontation with the wider civic 
community at the Roman colony of Philippi, the hymn's depiction 
of the absolute sovereignty of Christ Jesus, in pointed contrast to the 
claims of Roman power, has a strongly hortatory thrust.?? To fully 





99 “Propaganda” 323 (n. 13). 

9! "That Phil 2:10-11 alludes to Isa 45:23 and portrays this passage as fulfilled 
in Christ Jesus is almost universally acknowledged; see Martin, Carmen Christi 255- 
256. 

9? On Paul's connected reading of Isaiah 40-55 in the hymn, cf. Bauckham, 
God Crucified 56-61. For the strong evidence elsewhere in Paul's letters for a con- 
nected reading of Isaiah 40-55, see the seminal study of Richard B. Hays, “Who 
Has Believed Our Message?': Paul's Reading of Isaiah,” Society of Biblical Literature 
Seminar Papers 1998 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998) 205-225. 

% Cf. Tellbe, Synagogue and State 253-259; Oakes, “Sovereignty” 134-139; idem, 
Philippians: From People to Letter (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001) 
129-210. On the anti-imperial connotations of Paul's language in Philippians, see 
above, pp. 218-219. 
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grasp the precise paraenetic force of the hymn, however, it 1s crucial 
to recognize that the universal lordship of Christ Jesus portrayed in 
Philippians 2:10-11 involves within the context of the letter both 
present and future dimensions.?* The consummation of the cosmic 
rule of Christ over all creation occurs in Paul's thought at Jesus’ 
advent in the “day of Christ” (1:6; 1:10; 2:16; cf. Rom 8:18-25; 1 
Cor 15:20-28; 1 Thess 4:13-5:11). The salvation which Paul (1:19) 
and the Philippians (1:28) await, as Philippians 3:20-21 makes clear, 
is precisely the universal dominion of Christ Jesus depicted in Phi- 
lippians 2:10-11. At the same time, the hymn depicts the exaltation 
of Christ Jesus as having already taken place (2:9), and the precise 
way in which the hymn depicts the reign of the exalted Christ in 
2:10-11 suggests that it is understood as already inaugurated in the 
present in the conversion of the gentiles to Christ through the gospel. 
The allusion to Isaiah 45:22-23 is extremely significant, for, as we 
saw in chapter two, this passage in Isaiah occurs in the context of 
an invitation to gentiles for conversion (cf. 45:22, émotpagnte npóq 
ue Kal ov6rjos0e, an’ Eoxatov tg ys [Turn to me and you will 
be saved, all the ends of the earth!”]). As we saw, this passage, the 
only invitation to conversion directly addressed to gentiles in the Old 
Testament, functions within Isaiah 40-55 to depict the conversion 
of the nations in the time of Yahweh's eschatological reign.” Fur- 
ther, the affirmation made by every tongue (kbpioc Inooóc Xpiotóc, 
2:11) 1s identical with the primitive Christian baptismal confession 
(Rom 10:9; 1 Cor 12:3). This confession reflects in turn the mis- 
sionary message which was preached to gentiles (2 Cor 4:5). Philip- 
pians 2:10-11 is thus strongly evocative of the gentile mission, and 
portrays the conversion of gentiles through this mission as both the 
purpose of the humiliation and exaltation of Christ Jesus described 
in the hymn (2:6-9), and the inauguration of the universal lordship 
of Christ Jesus which will be consummated at his advent. In Paul's 
thought, the eschatological and salvific reign of God over the nations 
depicted in Isaiah 45 has already begun through the conversion of 
the gentiles to the gospel of Christ. As the inauguration of the reign 
of God over the nations and their rulers, the conversion of gentiles 


9* On the present and future aspects of eschatology in Paul's thought, sec 
Malherbe, Thessalonians 177, 294, 394-395, 428-429. 
95 See above, pp. 75-77. 
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to the gospel has a radically counter-imperial aspect (cf. Acts 16:20- 
21; 17:7), and this 1s reflected in the hymn's climactic acclamation, 
in antithesis to the claims of Caesar, of the universal dominion and 
lordship of Christ Jesus (2:10-1 1). 

The hymn's portrayal of the eschatological exaltation of the Ser- 
vant as inaugurated in the gentile mission, is in turn reflected in 
the hortatory function of the Christ hymn within the wider letter. 
That the hymn functions paraenetically within the letter is evident 
not only from the way in which Paul introduces the passage (todto 
poveite Ev byiv, 2:5), but also from the way in which the example 
of Christ Jesus (£Etaneivwoev, 2:8) mirrors the preceding exhortation 
in 2:3 (rfj taneıvogpoodvn). This is also evident in the flashbacks 
to the passage in Paul's descriptions of Timothy (2:19-24) and of 
Epaphroditus (2:25-30), who themselves explicitly function within 
the epistle as models for the Philippians (cf. 2:29, tob¢ totovtove 
évtipous éxete).°° Interpreters have long recognized the paradigmatic 
function of the Christ hymn in the letter within Paul’s call to unity 
and mutuality among the Philippians (cf. especially 2:1-4). Recent 
study, however, has shown that, in the full context of 1:27-2:18, 
the hymn functions specifically as a call to unity amid suffering for 
the cause of Christ, in the context of opposition within the Roman 
colony at Philippi.” Readers are struck by the radical character of 
Paul's exhortation: Paul's advice will not ease tensions but in fact 
exacerbate the conflict and put the Philippians in greater danger.?? 
Yet, as the preceding exposition has shown, Paul's advice is yet 
more radical than has been supposed, for in 1:12-2:18 Paul calls 
the Philippians, not simply to stand firm in the faith, but actively to 
exhibit their courage amid these dangers, in imitation of him and 
the Christians at Rome, by fearlessly spreading the gospel despite 
opposition within the city (1:12-13, 1:14, 1:16, 1:19-20, 1:27-30). The 
reign of God over the nations described in the Christ hymn (2:10-11) 
is realized in Paul's testimony to Christ in bold confrontation with 
Roman imperial power (1:19-20), and Paul exhorts the Philippians, 


% Cf. Gerald F. Hawthorne, “Imitation of Christ: Discipleship in Philippians,” 
Patterns of Discipleship in the New Testament (ed. R.N. Longenecker; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1996) 163-179; Peterman, Gift 114-119. 

97 Cf. de Vos, Conflicts 261-286; Tellbe, Synagogue and State 253-259; Oakes, 
“Sovereigny” 134-139; Scroggs, “Political Asceticism” 190-193. 

% See de Vos, Conflicts 286; Tellbe, Synagogue and State 275. 
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following his model, to live out their citizenship under the lordship 
of Christ through their own fearless testimony to the gospel in defi- 
ance of the claims of the Roman colony at Philippi (1:27-30). The 
Christ hymn thus functions, within the full paraenetic context of 
1:12-2:18, as an exhortation to courageous partnership with Paul 
for the extension of the gospel of Christ (1:5-6). 

How the Philippians are to apply Christ's example 1s also shown 
by the example of Timothy (2:19-24) and Epaphroditus (2:25-30). 
Timothy's example of selfless service in the interests of Christ Jesus 
models the attitude of Christ in the hymn (édo0vAevoev, 2:22 [cf. 
2:7, uopgr|v SovAov]; tà éavtàv Qrrobotv, od tà INood Xptotod, 
2:21 [cf. 2:4, un xà Eavrwv EKkaotog okornobvrec]). In 2:22 Paul 
spells out the nature of Timothy's service as service for the gospel in 
partnership with Paul (wg matpi téxvov obv £uoi édovAevoev eig 
TO evayyéAtov). Epaphroditus similarly is a model of Christ Jesus’ 
obedience to the point of death (uéxpt Bavatov, 2:30 [cf. 2:8, nexpı 
0avárov]). Paul describes this obedience as Epaphroditus’ risk of 
his own life (napaßoAevoäuevog tfj yox, 2:30) in behalf of the work 
of Christ (tò Epyov Xpiotob, 2:30; cf. 2:25, ovvepyov). Elsewhere in 
the epistle, as we have seen, Épyov and its cognates refer to mis- 
sion, whether active proclamation or associated activities (1:6, £pyov 
ayadov; 1:22, Kaprıög Epyov; 4:3, ovvepy@v), and Paul thus describes 
Epaphroditus’ ministry to Paul as serving to promote the gospel. Both 
Timothy and Epaphroditus thus function in the letter as models of 
partnership with Paul for the gospel work. Like Epaphroditus, Paul, 
and the Christians at Rome, the Philippians are to risk themselves 
for the work of Christ, by speaking the word fearlessly despite the 
threat of persecution from the wider community (2:30, óià tò Epyov 
Xptotod . . . rapapoAevoápevoc th voxfi; cf. 1:14, ToAuäv &qópoq 
Tov Aoyov op 0£00 AaAeiv; 1:20, £v maon nappnoía...ueyaAvvOrjoerat 
Xpıotöc). Like Timothy and the friends at Rome, and unlike the 
negative example of those who cause divisions, the Philippians are 
not to preach the word from impure (2:20, Aere yvnolwg TA "ep 
bpóv uepipvrjoeu cf. 1:15, dia qOóvov Kai Epıv; 1:17, && Epıdeiag; 
1:17, où% ayv@c; 2:3, undév Kat’ &piOs(av) or selfish motives (2:21, 
Ta EaVT@V Cytodotv, od rà Inood Xptotod; cf. 2:4, un và Eavrwv 
Ékaotoc okorobvtec), but work for the extension of the gospel in 
unity with the apostle and one another (2:22, wg natpi tékvov obv 
enol E8OVAEVOEV eic TO evayyéAtov; cf. 1:5, TH Kotvwvia du@v eic TO 
evayyelıov; 1:27, pá uf ovvadAodvreg TH t(ovet TOD evayyediou; 
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also 1:16). The examples of Timothy and Epaphroditus, who serve 
in the letter to flesh out the example of Christ in 2:5-11, thus cohere 
with the entire paraenetic thrust of 1:12-2:18, and reveal that the 
Christ hymn functions in Philippians as a call to partnership with 
Paul and with one another in courageously spreading the gospel 
despite the threat of suffering. 

There is thus a striking correspondence between the Christologi- 
cal or soteriological content of Philippians 2:5-11 and its paraenetic 
aim within the letter. Soteriologically, the hymn presents the purpose 
of Christ Jesus’ self-sacrifice and exaltation, which is his universal 
cosmic reign, as inaugurated in the conversion of the nations (2:9- 
11). Paraenetically, the hymn functions to exhort the Philippians to 
labor in partnership with Paul and one another for the fulfillment 
of this very purpose. The consciousness of mission which pervades 
Philippians has its source in the conviction that, through the exalta- 
tion of Jesus as God's messianic Servant, the eschatological time of 
God's reign over the nations has come. 

Paul's understanding of the gentile mission as the inauguration of 
God's eschatological reign also finds expression in the way in which 
he describes the exaltation of Christ Jesus in 2:9b. His studied choice 
of the verb xapilouaı, which echoes 1:29 and 1:7, suggests that in 
Paul's mind the divine grace at work, in himself and the Philip- 
pians in their joint suffering and conflict on behalf of the gospel 
(cvykotvovo? pov THs xàápiroc, 1:7; buiv £yaptoOn, 1:29), is nothing 
other than the outworking of the divine grace with which the name 
of Jesus was invested at his exaltation (£xapioato abtà TO Övona TO 
bn£p Mav Övona, 2:9b). This recalls Paul's emphasis, which we have 
traced throughout the letter, on the activity of Christ and God in the 
advancement of the gospel (cf. 1:6; 1:13; 1:14; 1:19-20; 1:28b-29), 
and suggests that in Paul's thought this activity was related to the 
exaltation of Jesus as the messianic Servant. In precisely what sense 
are the exaltation of Christ and Paul's emphatic stress on the activ- 
ity of God in the spread of the gospel related in Paul's mind? Paul 
will unfold his understanding in his rich practical applicaton of the 
Christ hymn to the Philippians which follows in 2:12-18. 


5.6 Conclusion 


In Philippians 1:19-20 Paul describes his fearless proclamation of 
the gospel, and expresses his confidence that his bold testimony 
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will eventuate in his salvation. Paul's conviction that believers must 
suffer with Christ in order to share his glory has its roots in Jewish 
thought, and its emphasis on the eschatological vindication of those 
who suffer for their God. At the same time, Paul's active ministry of 
verbal proclamation and intense missionary consciousness evident 
in Philippians 1:19-20 are without parallel in Jewish documents of 
the second temple period. Paul's courageous witness to the gospel 
despite the threat of suffering, like the example of Job in 1:19, and 
the bold speech of the Roman Christians in 1:14, serves within the 
letter as a model for his converts at Philippi. In 1:21-26 Paul also 
presents himself to the Philippians, in counterpoint to the negative 
example of those who preach Christ from motives of self-secking 
(1:15-182), as a model of selfless subordination of his own interests 
to the work of the gospel. Paul presents his continuing paraenetic 
instruction of the Philippians as necessary for the progress of the 
gospel through his converts, and thus prepares the way for his direct 
exhortation of the Philippians in 1:27-2:18. 

In 1:27-2:4 Paul turns directly to the witness of the Philippian 
community. In 1:27 Paul employs traditional Jewish imagery to por- 
tray the church at Philippi as citizens of a heavenly city under the 
lordship of Christ, in contrast to that earthly colony of the Roman 
imperial order in which they live, in order to bind the Philippians 
to one another and to himself in a united struggle for the gospel 
proclamation despite opposition from the pagan populace at Philippi. 
Paul's extensive use in 1:27-2:4 of the language of friendship exhorts 
the church at Philippi to unity, and Paul's exhortation in 1:27-30 
indicates a close connection between the call to unity and the threat 
of persecution. Paul's fusion in 1:27-30 of the language of friend- 
ship with the language of mission and proclamation reveals Paul's 
concern that the Philippians respond to the threat of suffering with a 
united and courageous struggle for the spread of the gospel. In 1:27 
Paul exhorts the Philippians to life, conduct and sufferings which 
will adorn the message and promote the spread of the gospel. The 
command to be unafraid of the opponents (1:28) functions within 
the letter as an exhortation fearlessly to proclaim the word despite 
persecution and suffering. In so doing, Paul's converts share and 
extend Paul's missionary dywv for the spread of the gospel (1:27-30). 
Like Paul's fearless speech in defiance of Roman power (1:19-20), 
the Philippians! bold confession of the gospel in the Roman colony 
of Philippi will result in their salvation (1:29). 
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In both his paradigmatic self-description in 1:18b-26 and his direct 
exhortation in 1:27-2:4, Paul focuses not only on his own apostolic 
mission, but on the spread of the gospel through his converts at 
Philippi. This emphasis upon active verbal mission as a general 
Christian activity 1s extraordinary in the light of Paul's other letters. 
The most likely explanation for Paul's unusual emphasis in Philip- 
pians on the fearless spread of the gospel 1s the situation at Philippi 
which Paul addresses in the letter, which apparently involved the 
threat of persecution, and accompanying disunity. Paul's theological 
understanding in Philippians of active mission as a central element 
of Christian identity, the evidence elsewhere in Paul's letters and the 
book of Acts for the missionizing fervor of the earliest Christian com- 
munities, and the striking evidence in Paul's letters for the missional 
character of his churches in his thought, all suggest that Paul does 
not elsewhere exhort his churches to spread the gospel, not because 
an active mission of the church had no place in his thought, but in 
the context of a shared understanding of mission in which the need 
for explicit exhortation to spread the gospel was not pressing. In 
Philippians, by contrast, Paul's response to the situation at Philippi 
brings his theology of the church's mission to fuller expression. 

The Christ hymn (2:5-11) combines exegetical reflection upon 
Isaiah 52:13-53:12 and Isaiah 45:22-23 in order to identify the suf- 
fering and eschatological exaltation of the Servant of Isaiah with 
the passion, resurrection and exaltation of Christ Jesus (2:6-9), and 
to portray the eschatological reign of God over all the peoples of 
the earth envisaged in Isaiah 45:22-23 as fulfilled in the universal 
cosmic dominion of Christ Jesus as a result of his exaltation as the 
messianic Servant (2:10-11). In his connected reading of Isaiah 40- 
55 focusing on the eschatological reign of God, Paul's thinking is 
profoundly Jewish. However, the Christ hymn 1s without parallel in 
ancient Judaism in its interpretation of Isaiah 52:13-53:12 in terms 
of a suffering messiah, and in the conviction it expresses that the 
eschatological time of fulfillment had now come in Jesus of Naza- 
reth. This conviction that the eschatological reign of God, which in 
Jewish thought involved the conversion of the gentiles to the God 
of Israel, had now come in Jesus as the Christ, was at the heart of 
the early Christian consciousness of mission. The hymn interprets 
Isaiah 45:22-23, which depicts the conversion of the nations in the 
time of Yahweh's coming reign, as fulfilled in the universal lordship 
of Christ Jesus, which the hymn portrays as consummated at Christ's 
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advent, but already inaugurated in the gentle mission (2:10-11). The 
hymn thus not only portrays the purpose of the eschatological drama 
of salvation depicted in 2:5-11 as inaugurated in the early Christian 
mission, but also, as the examples of Timothy and Epaphroditus 
reveal, functions paraenetically to exhort Paul's converts at Philippi 
to mission activity for the fulfillment of that very purpose. As the 
inauguration of the reign of God over the kingdoms of the earth, the 
conversion of gentiles to the gospel of Christ has in Paul's thought 
a strongly counter-imperial aspect. This conception undergirds both 
Paul's paraenetic example of testimony to Christ in bold confronta- 
tion with Roman power (1:19-20), and his direct exhortation to the 
Philippians despite personal risk and suffering to fearlessly dissemi- 
nate the gospel in the Roman city of Philippi (1:27-30). The Christ 
hymn, in depicting the universal reign of Christ Jesus as inaugurated 
in the mission of the church, continues this hortatory theme. In so 
doing, the Christ hymn prepares the way for the direct exhortation 
to mission activity which follows in 2:12-18. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH IN PHILIPPIANS 
2:12-18 


6.1 Introduction 


The accent on active mission in Philippians 1:12-2:11 which we 
have traced in the two previous chapters is, within its ancient con- 
text, remarkable indeed. Against the Jewish background explored in 
Part One, the uniqueness of the mission consciousness and praxis 
evident in Philippians stands out strikingly. The Christ hymn in 
Philippians 2:5-11 reveals that the consciousness of mission which 
pervades Philippians had its source in the conviction that, through 
the exaltation of Jesus as God's messianic Servant, the eschatological 
time of God’s reign over the nations had come. Paul in Philippians 
1:12-2:11 also reveals, as we have seen, an extraordinary interest in 
the dissemination of the gospel through his converts, and portrays 
the spread of the gospel as a general Christian activity. Moreover, 
Paul's emphasis on the advancement of the gospel is accompanied 
throughout Philippians 1 with a striking accent on the activity of 
Christ and God in the church's mission. Are the eschatological reign 
of God, the mission of the church, and the activity of God in the 
spread of the gospel related in Paul's mind? If so, in what way? 
How are these themes in Philippians related to Jewish thinking in 
antiquity regarding gentiles and their conversion? What role did 
exegesis of scripture, especially the book of Isaiah, play in Paul's 
understanding? To illumine these questions, we will turn to Philip- 
pians 2:12-18, Paul's practical application to the Philippians of the 
example of Christ Jesus portrayed in the Christ hymn (2:5-11). As 
we will see, close study of this passage will disclose both the Jewish 
character of Paul's thought in Philippians, and the role of interpre- 
tation of scripture in Paul's understanding, and thus illumine Paul's 
rich theology of church and mission. 
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Through the conjunction Wote (2:12), and the use of bmNKovoaTEe 
(2:12, Kadwg návrore brrjkobvoars), which corresponds to ort]kooq 
in 2:8, Paul explicitly connects 2:12-18 to the preceding Christ-hymn 
(2:6-11), and indicates that the exhortation which follows draws out 
the implications of Christ's example depicted in 2:6-11 for the life of 
the Philippian community! In Philippians 2:12-18 Paul thus spells 
out the hortatory consequences of the preceding Christ hymn (2:5- 
11) for the Christians at Philippi, and powerfully concludes the first 
hortatory section of the letter (1:12-2:18). T'he passage is thus crucial 
for an understanding of the epistle as a whole. 

However, the command by which Paul introduces the passage in 
2:12, tiv &avtàv owtnpiav kavepyáteo0e, is a notorious crux inter- 
pretum which has traditionally baffled interpreters. Interpreters have 
found it difficult to fit this command into either the context of the 
letter, or the thought of Paul as a whole. The exhortation to ^work 
out your own salvation" has seemed to many interpreters to conflict 
with Paul's teaching elsewhere in his letters that salvation 1s not 
received on the basis of works, but solely through the grace of God 
and faith (Rom 1:16; 4:2-8; 5:9-10; 10:9; 11:6; 1 Cor 1:21; Gal 2:16)? 
The apparent theological difficulties involved in Paul's formulation 


! On core, cf. the gloss of Theodoret: eig todto Apopa@vtec TO napddeıyna; sce 
also Eadie, Philippians 127-28; O’Brien, Philippians 272-73; Otto Merk, Handeln aus 
Glauben: Die Motivierung des paulinischen Ethik (Marburg: Elwert, 1968) 183. Lohmeyer 
calls Philippians 2:12-18 a “practical commentary upon the hymn" (Philipper 99). 
Cf. the similar use of Mote in 4:1; 1 Cor 5:8; 11:33; 14:39; 15:58; 1 Thess 4:18. 

? See Jost Eckert, “Mit Furcht und Zittern wirkt euer Heil’ (Phil 2,12). Zur 
Furcht vor Gott als christlicher Grundhaltung,” Die Freude an Gott-unsere Kraft (ed. J. 
J. Degenhardt; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1991) 262-63. Dibelius charac- 
terizes Paul's exhortation here, in view of his thought elsewhere, as “befremdlich” 
(Philipper 83). Louw and Nida remark that the verse “could be understood to mean 
that individuals had complete responsibility for their personal salvation, but Paul 
always speaks of personal salvation as the act of God" (A Translator's Handbook on 
Paul's Letter to the Philippians [New York: UBS, 1977] 67). Cf. Lohmeyer, Philipper 
102; J.L. Houlden, Pauls Letters from Prison (Harmondworth: Pelican, 1970) 85. O. 
Glombitza (“Mit Furcht und Zittern: Zum Verständnis von Philip. II 12,” NovT 3 
[1959-60] 100-106) seeks to cut the Gordian knot by taking un directly with the 
imperative karepyáteo0e, and positing that Philippians 2:12 is not a command, 
but a prohibition (*do not with fear and trembling work out your salvation") (103). 
The suggestion is philologically baseless, for ur) must in view of its position be taken 
with the prepositional phrase wg év tfj Mapovoia pou póvov and not directly with 
the imperative karepyáteo0e (cf. BDR 8433). 
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are raised acutely by the precise language which Paul uses, for the 
command xarepyáteo0e clearly indicates that the Philippians are 
by their own activity to accomplish or effect their salvation.? Simi- 
larly problematical is the place of the exhortation in the context of 


3 The compound form kaxepyátopat is derived from the simple verb épyaGopat. 
The verbs of general activity in Greek (e.g. motéw, tpácoo, Epydlonaı) evince a 
generalization of meaning and are in many contexts virtually interchangeable 
(Schmidt, Synonymik 412-14; cf. Test. Naph. 8.4 [éav &pyáono0e TO xaAóv . . . Tov 
dé un Motodvta TO kaAóv]|; Test. Gad 6.5; Test. Benj. 11.1; 3 Bar 15.2; Ep. Arist. 
210.5; 281.6; 306.4). However, the verb épyátopat may in general be distinguished 
from no1&w in that the former, like the noun £pyov from which it is derived (Frisk, 
Etymologisches Wörterbuch 1.549), accents the activity of the subject, the latter the result 
of the activity (J.H.H. Schmidt, Handbuch der lateinischen und griechischen Synonymik 
[reprinted; Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1968] 295, 298; Synonymik 415-18). T'he distinc- 
tion is well illustrated in the distinction between the perfect passive of norw, which 
refers to something which has been created or effected (e.g. Heb 12:27), and the 
perfect passive of épyáGopat, which is often intransitive in sense and indicates only 
that “work has been done,” as frequently in the papyri on certificates of work per- 
formed, e.g. P. Ryl. 11.210.8; P. Fay. 79.3. Cf. also PGM IV.2210, Ge épyátovrot 
oi Ta Epıa rtotoóvtec (“the place where those who produce [motodvtec] the wool work 
[épyaCovtat]”). The preposition Kata in composition very often has a perfective 
force (cf. Robertson, Grammar 605-606), and Chrysostom assumes such a meaning of 
the compound form in 2:12: Ov« einev, épyáteo0e, àÀAà kavepyátec0e, TOVTEoTL, 
peta noAAfig TÄS onovófic, uevà noAAfig pc &uipeAetac. But there is no hint of such 
a meaning in the ancient usage of the verb. The prefix kata rather, as often else- 
where, serves in KatepyaCopat as a transitive prefix. The prefix is so used with many 
verbs to give a transitive force to an otherwise intransitive verb (e.g. aloxbvw “be 
ashamed," Katatoxvvw, “put to shame”). The similar distinction which the prefix 
produces in the case of karepyátopat may be illustrated by New Testament usage. 
The simple verb épyaCopat is frequently used transitively, but the accusative in such 
cases almost never refers to an outward effect or result, but to the inner content of 
the act (e.g. Acts 13:41, £pyov; 1 Cor 16:10, tò épyov; Gal 6:10, tò åyaðóv; Eph 
4:26, tò äyadov; Mt 7:23, ävoniav; 26:10, £pyov kaAóv; Mk 14:6, koAóv Epyov; 
Acts 10:35, Sucatoobvny; cf. Jn 6:28; 9:4; Rom 13:10; Col 3:23; Heb 11:33; Ja 
1:20; 2:9; 2 Jn 8; 3 Jn 5). The compound form kaxepyátopat can also be used in 
the same sense (e.g. Rom 1:27, tiv doxnuoobvnv; 2:9, TO kakóv; 7:18, TO kaAóv; 
cf. Rom 7:15; 7:17; 7:20; 15:18; 1 Cor 5:3; 2 Cor 12:12; Eph 6:13; 1 Pet 4:3), 
and when it is, the compound and simple verb can be used almost interchange- 
ably (e.g. Rom 2:9-10). However, the compound katepydCopat is also frequently 
used with an accusative expressing the outward effect or result of the act (e.g. Rom 
4:15, öpynv; 5:3, bnouovnv; 7:8, &riQupiav; 7:13, Oavatov; 2 Cor 4:17, Bäpog; 
5:5, nnäc; 7:10, Pavatov; 7:11, onovórjv; 9:11, edxapıcriav; Ja 1:3, óropovrjv), 
something which the simple verb can do much less readily (only Ps 73:12, 
owtnpiav; perhaps also 2 Cor 7:10, uerávoiav). This explains Paul's choice of 
the term in Phil 2:12, where the activity of the Philippians (katepyäleode) is to 
be directed to a result separate from the act itself (Tv Eavt@v owrnpiav). Cf. 
Oávarov éavroic karepyátovrat “they work death for themselves" (Herm., Man. 
4.1.2; Vis. 8.8.5). 
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1:27-2:18. J.H. Michael considers *an appeal to work out one's own 
individual salvation” to be “singularly inappropriate coming imme- 
diately after the great passage in which 1s described the self-sacrifice 
of our Lord."* He has been followed by a number of interpreters in 
seeking to solve these difficulties by positing a strictly “communal” or 
“social” meaning of owtnpia in the passage. According to Michael, 
the word refers not to personal deliverance at the advent of Christ 
but to “the well-being of the community."? This interpretation has 
received a good deal of support among recent interpreters.? However, 
this reading has also been widely criticized.’ 

The “communal” interpretation is in fact highly unlikely, on several 
counts. First, this reading rests upon the assignment of a meaning 
to owtnpia which the word never possesses elsewhere in Paul. In 
Paul owtnpia and its cognates always refer to the salvation brought 
about through Christ.® Paul usually employs the term specifically of 
the ultimate deliverance of the saints at Christ's parousia.? Second, 
owtnpia and its cognates elsewhere in Philippians always refer to 
personal deliverance at Christ's appearing (1:19; 1:28; 3:20). As we 
saw in the previous chapter, Philippians 1:19 and 1:28 focus on the 
salvation of believers in the day of Christ, and 2:12 thus continues 
this theme. Third, the function of 2:12-18 as the practical application 
of the example of Christ Jesus in the Christ hymn seems to require 


* The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1928) 98. 
Cf. the very percipient discussion in Eadie, Philippians 129-131. 

? Michael, Philippians 101; idem, “Work out your own Salvation," Expositor, 9th 
series, 12 (1924) 439-50. 

5 Michael is followed in this interpretation by Martin, Philippians 102-103; 
Hawthorne, Philippians 98-99; Louw and Nida, Philippians 67; Williams, Enemies 
136-137; and, with modifications, F.F. Bruce, Philippians (Peabody: Hendrickson, 
1989) 81-83. 

7 Cf. Joachim Gnilka, Der Philipperbrief (Freiburg: Herder, 1968) 149; F.W. 
Beare, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians (2nd ed.; London: Black, 1964) 
90. For the traditional interpretation, still the most widely held, see I. Howard 
Marshall, Aept By the Power of God (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1969) 122-25; 
S. Pedersen, “Mit Furcht und Zittern’ (Phil 2,12-13)," ST 32 (1978) 22; Eckert, 
“Furcht” 267-70; J. Müller, The Epistles of Paul to the Philippians and to Philemon (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1955) 90-91; Lightfoot, Philippians 115-116; Silva, Philippians 
134-40; many others. 

9 E.g. Rom 1:16; 8:24; 10:1; 10:9; 10:10; 10:13; 11:11; 11:14; 11:26; 1 Cor 
1:18; 1:21; 7:16; 9:22; 10:33; 15:2; 2 Cor 1:6; 2:15; 6:2; 7:10; 1 Thess 2:16; 2 
Thess 2:10; 2:13. 

? E.g. Rom 5:9-10; 9:27; 13:11; 1 Cor 3:15; 5:5; 1 Thess 5:8; 5:9. 
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that the owtnpia of the Philippians refers to their personal salvation 
in the day of Christ. As Christ Jesus by becoming obedient to the 
point of death on a cross (2:6-8) was highly exalted by God the Father 
and given the name above every name (2:9-11), so the Philippians, 
following his example of obedience, are with fear and trembling to 
accomplish their own salvation (2:12).!? It is thus not the health of the 
Philippian community, but their own personal salvation, which Paul 
calls upon the Christians at Philippi to “work out" (karepyäleoße). 

The command calls out for explanation, for while Paul in Philip- 
pians 2:12 exhorts the Philippians to accomplish their salvation, he 
does not explicitly describe how this is to be done.!! How precisely 
were the Philippians to work out their salvation? The Christ hymn 
itself provides an important clue. We have seen that the Christ hymn, 
through echo of the depiction of the reign of God over the nations 
in Isaiah 45:22-23 and allusion to the Christian baptismal confes- 
sion, portrays the universal homage to Christ, which 1s the purpose 
of Jesus’ humiliation and exaltation, as inaugurated in the gentile 
mission. This would suggest that Paul in the exhortation which fol- 
lows in 2:12-18 will be concerned with the extension of the gospel. 
This would in turn suggest, together with Paul's concern through- 
out the letter with the spread of the gospel through the Philippian 
community which we have documented, that the command in 2:12 
has a very different function within the context of the letter than 
hitherto supposed, and is directly related to the Philippians! mission- 
izing activity. That Philippians 2:12 functions within the context of 
2:12-18 as an exhortation to suffer for the spread of the gospel will 
be evident from an examination of the command in the full liter- 
ary context of Paul's systematic development of themes and motifs 
within 1:12-2:18 as a whole. 


10 How natural within his Jewish context Paul's paradigmatic application of 
Christ Jesus’ exaltation to the Philippians’ salvation was, is evident from Wisdom 
of Solomon, where, as we saw in Part One, the exaltation of the Servant figure of 
LXX Isaiah 52:13-53:12 is interpreted as the salvation of the suffering Jewish com- 
munity in the time of eschatological resurrection and vindication (owtnpiac, Wis 
5:2). 

!! Cf. Larsson, Vorbild 264. 
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6.2.1 Philippians 2:12 in its Literary Context 


While the opening conjunction @ote relates the following exhortation 
to the example of Christ, the words dyarınTtoi uov turn attention to 
the relationship between the Philippian church and the apostle.!? 
Paul then proceeds to qualify the injunction which 1s to follow, by 
exhorting the Philippians to follow the exhortation not only as in 
his presence, but now much more so in his absence (un we Ev TH 
napovoiq pov uövov AAAA VOV TOAA® pàAAov Ev TH dnovoiq pov). 1? 
In 1:27 Paul had similarly called upon the Philippians to follow his 
instructions regardless of his presence or absence (etre €hO@v xai 
iov bpág etre ånwv). In philosophical texts the language of presence 
and absence functions to underscore the role of the philosopher as 
a moral paradigm for his students.!* Paul's language in 2:12 reflects 
this motif, and serves to underscore Paul's ongoing paradigmatic role 
for the Philippians. ‘The model evoked is that of Paul in chains, not 
knowing whether he will live or be put to death, for the sake of the 
gospel. In his paradigmatic self-description in 1:12-26, as we have 
seen, the point which Paul stresses 1s his bold speech in behalf of 
the gospel (1:13; 1:16; 1:19-20; cf. 1:7). This then would suggest that 
the activity in which Paul will exhort the Philippians to follow his 
example in 2:12 involves the spread of the gospel despite personal 
risk and suffering. 

This is suggested further by the repetition in 2:12 of other motifs 
which elsewhere in the letter are specifically related to the Philippians’ 
participation with Paul for the extension of the gospel. At both the 
beginning (1:5-6) and close (4:10-17) of the letter, Paul gives thanks 
for the Philippians’ partnership for the gospel (th Koıvwvia ðv 
eis TO evayyéAtov, 1:5) from the very beginning (And TÅG npwrng 
fiuépac, 1:5; 6 &vaptápevoc, 1:6; £v äpxfj rop ebayyeXiov, 4:15) until 
the present (äxpı tod viv, 1:5; ën note, 4:10). This motif is repeated 


1? The expression &yanntol, twice repeated in 4:1, is evocative of the warm 
relationship between Paul and the Philippian congregation evident throughout the 
letter (e.g. 1:7-8; 3:1; 4:3; 4:15-16). 

13 As Paul's use of pn} (rather than ob) and of vóv make plain, the phrase is to 
be taken, not with the preceding bmnkovoate, but with the following imperative 
katepydleode. This is recognized by most expositors; cf. Merk, Handeln 183; Eadie, 
Philippians 128; Ellicott, Philippians 63; and see Robertson, Grammar 1162. 

IT Seneca, Ep. 11.8-10; 25.5-6; 32.1; Lucian, Mg. 6-7; cf. 1 Thess 3:6-8. 
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in 1:20 (wg mavtote Kal viv), again in connection with the preaching 
of the gospel. In 2:12 Paul once again reflects upon the past conduct 
of the Philippians (kadwg mavtote) and exhorts them to continue this 
activity in the present (vv moAA@ uäAMov). The reappearance of this 
motif in 2:12 would thus suggest that the exhortation is related to 
the Philippians’ partnership for the gospel work. 

Paul in 2:12 not only reflects upon the past conduct of the Philip- 
pians, but also highlights the progress and increased fruitfulness to 
which he now exhorts them (up @g èv TH Mapovoia pov uóvov AAAü 
vOv TOAA® p&AAov £v TH Artovoia).!? Similarly in Philippians 1:6, Paul 
expresses his confidence that God will complete (émttehéoet) what he 
has begun (évap&ápgevoc) in the Philippians, and in 1:14 he highlights 
the increased (meptoootépwe) courage of the Roman Christians. In 
both Philippians 1:6 and 1:14 the activity which is envisioned as 
progressing is the work of spreading the gospel (t Koıvwvia du@v 
eis TO evayyéXtov, 1:5; ToAuäv åpóßwç Tov Aóyov rop Deop AoAeiv, 
1:14; cf. 1:12, mpokonhv tod edayyeXiov). Paul's use of this motif 
again in 2:12 (un wg... toÀÀ9 uäAAov) would therefore, once again, 
suggest that the exhortation involves the spread of the gospel. 

In exhorting the Philippians to accomplish their salvation, Paul's 
choice of the verb kavepyáteo0e is also extremely significant. As we 
have seen, Épyov and its cognates are regularly used by Paul and 
other New Testament writers with reference to the work of spread- 
ing the gospel.!® Even more significantly, in Philippians itself, £pyov 
and its cognates, as we have seen, are used throughout the letter 
with reference to mission activity, whether active proclamation or 
related activites which serve to further the gospel (1:22, kaprıög Epyov; 
2:25; 2:30, TO Epyov rop Xptotod; 4:3). In 1:5-6 Paul specifically 
describes the Philippians’ partnership for the gospel (th kotvwvia 





15 The à does not indicate motive (i.e. “not as ifin my presence only”), contra 
Lightfoot, Philippians 116; Ellicott, Philippians 63; Silva, Philippians 141, but rather 
marks the comparison between the Philippians! past conduct when Paul was with 
them and the conduct to which he now exhorts them (“not as De. you did] in 
my presence only, but now much more so in my absence"). Rightly Haupt, Gefan- 
genschaftsbriefe 97-98. 

l6 E.g. Rom 16:3; 16:21; 1 Cor 3:9; 3:13-15; 9:1; 16:10; 16:16; 2 Cor 11:13; 
Gal 2:8; 1 Thess 3:2; Philemon 1; cf. Acts 13:2; 14:46; 15:38; Mt 9:37; Lk 13:27; 1 
Tim 5:18; 2 Tim 2:15. See Ernst Lohmeyer, “Probleme paulinischer Theologie. II. 
Gesetzeswerke," NW 28 (1929) 197-99; Ware, “Thessalonians” 127-28 (n. 9). 
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du@v eig TO edayyekıov, 1:5) as an épyov åyaðóv (1:6). This would 
strongly suggest that kavepyá(eo0e in 2:12 is to be read in light 
of the £pyov åyaðóv of 1:6, and the systematic use of cognates of 
Épyov throughout the letter with reference to mission activity, and 
thus refers to the extension of the gospel in some way through the 
Philippian community. 

In referring to the Philippians’ salvation (owrnpiav, 2:12), Paul 
again sounds a theme which he has carefully developed throughout 
the first two chapters of the letter. In Philippians 1:19-20 Paul cited 
LXX Job 13:16, in which Job affirms his confidence that his fearless 
speech AaArnow, 13:15; cf. yvyr|v dé pov Orjoo Ev yepi, 13:14b) before 
the ruler who threatens him with death will result in his salvation 
(owrnpiav, 13:16). Paul thereby expressed his conviction that his own 
bold speech in behalf of the gospel in defiance of Roman power (év 
ovdevi aioxvvOnoonaı, add’ Ev náon nappnoia cc rávrore Kal viv 
neyaAvvonoestaı Xpiotóc, 1:20; cf. 1:16; 1:7), and the wider preach- 
ing of the gospel resulting from it (Xpıotög kavayy£AA erat, 1:18), will 
bring about his own salvation (roóro pot anoßrioetaı eic owrnpiav). 
As we saw, Paul's self-presentation in 1:18b-26 functions in the letter 
as a model for the Philippians. In Philippians 1:27-28 Paul calls upon 
the believers in the Roman colony at Philippi to share his struggle for 
the gospel (cvva0Ao0vreg TH "iere Tob edayyeXiov, 1:27; Tov abtov 
&yàva, 1:30) and to be unafraid of those who threaten them (kal un 
NTVPÖHEVOL Ev undevi DO TOV Avrıkeiuevwv, 1:28; cf. ApoBws TOV 
Aóyov rop 0200 AaAeiv, 1:14), enduring suffering for the sake of Christ 
(1:29). This, Paul writes, will be a proof to the opponents of their own 
perdition, but of the Philippians’ salvation (Évóei&ig &rtoAetag budv 
dé owtnpiac, 1:28). In both 1:19-20 and 1:27-28 the bold confession 
and proclamation of the gospel in the face of persecution brings sal- 
vation (owtnpia). Paul's use of owtnpia in 2:12 recalls this carefully 
developed thematic pattern, and indicates that the activity whereby 
the Philippians are to work their own salvation (thv Eavt@v owtnpiav 
katepyälcode, 2:12) is their fearless confession of the gospel despite 
persecution and suffering. 

Paul exhorts the Philippians to work their salvation “with fear and 
trembling” (età qópov xol tpópov, 2:12).'” It is vain to search, as 


17 The prepositional phrase is in view of its position to be taken with katepyaleoße, 
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many interpreters do, for a specific connotation which this expression 
must have in all contexts.!? The phrase peta qófov Kal Tpdpov could 
clearly be used in a variety of senses.!? The key to understanding its 
meaning in Philippians 2:12 hes in understanding the function of the 
expression within the wider vocabulary of the letter. Elsewhere in 
Philippians Paul accumulates words expressive of courage, and words 
expressive of fear always denote trepidation before non-Christian 
opponents (cf. apoBwe, 1:14; toAuäv, 1:14; un nrupönevou, 1:28; 
edwvxö, 2:19; napapoAevoóápevoc, 2:30). In the two passages which 
we have seen are most closely related to 2:12 within the thematic 
structure of the letter, Philippians 1:19-20 and 1:27-28, Paul high- 
lights the absence of fear which he and the Philippians are to exhibit 
(£v naon nappnoia, 1:20; un mtvpdpevot, 1:28; cf. 1:14, apoBwe). 
In Philippians 2:12, by contrast, Paul exhorts the Philippians to fear 
and trembling, and the object of this fear is not human beings, but 
God. This would suggest that in 2:12 the words peta qópov xai 
tpópov have an antithetic force, and implicitly contrast fear of God, 
before whom it is due, with fear of human beings. Such a contrast is 
frequently found in the context of early Christian mission traditions 
which highlight the necessity of confession of Christ and of the gospel 
in the teeth of opposition and suffering.?? These Christian traditions 
in turn take up carlier Jewish traditions which contrast the fear 
of God and the fear of human beings.?! The Christian use of this 


not UmnKovoate (contra J.H. Burn, “Philippians 2:12," Exp Tim 34 [1922-23] 562; 
P. Thompson, *Philippians 2.12," ExpTim 34 [1922-23] 429). 

1? "This is the approach, for example, of Pedersen, “Furcht” 11-21; Lohmeyer, 
Philipper 102-103; Glombitza, “Furcht” 101-103; Schenk, Philipperbriefe 215-16; and 
Hawthorne, Philippians 99-100. 

1? In the LXX often of the terror of the nations before God's power (c.g. Ex 
15:16; Deut 2:25; 11:25; Ps 2:11; Isa 19:16); in Eph 6:5 of the obedience of a slave; 
in 2 Cor 7:15 of the obedience of the Corinthians to Paul's envoy Titus. 

?? E.g. Mt 10:28, xai un goßeiode And TOV AnoKtevvövrwv TO O@pa.. . 
@oßeiode è uàAAov TOV Óvvápevov kai wuxnv Kai opa áànoAécat Ev yeévn; | 
Pet 3:14-16, tov dé goBov aùtõv uù goßndfte unó& vapayOfjre, xopiov dé Tov 
Xpiotóv Ayıaoate . . . àÀÀà età npadrntog kai qgópov; cf. Lk 12:4-5. See also 1 
Cor 2:3, where Paul describes his missionizing activity among the Corinthians as 
carried out év qópov kai £v Tpöu@ TOAAG. 

?! Cf, Isa 8:12-13, tov è qófov adtod od un gofnOfte ovè un Tapaxhfite- 
KÜPLOV avTOV &ytácare, kai AÙTÒG Eotaı Gov gópoc; 4 Macc 13:14-15, un goßndwuev 
tov SoKodvta ÄTTOKTEVVELV- uéyac yàp aywv kai Kivdvvoc Ev aiwviw Baoávo keipevoc 
toic napapßäcı tiv EvroAnv Tod 000. 
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tradition 1s distinctive, however, in that in early Christian sources 
this language regularly functions within the context of exhortation 
to mission.?? Similarly in Philippians 2:12, Paul employs this tradi- 
tion in order to exhort the Philippians fearlessly to speak the word 
despite opposition within the city of Philippi. 

In the injunction thv éavto@v owrnpiav kavepyáteo0e, the pronoun 
EAVTMV, in view of its emphatic position, and Paul's choice of the 
reflexive form, is far more emphatic than most English translations 
would suggest. Implicit in thv Eavt@v owtnpiav (“your own salvation") 
1s a comparison or contrast between the Philippians and another 
person or persons. It is possible that the emphatic pronoun tavt@v 
functions to juxtapose the activity of the Philippians with the example 
of Paul, whose paradigmatic role for the Philippians is evoked, as we 
have scen, by the language of presence and absence in 2:12a. Just as 
Paul’s bold speech in behalf of the gospel will result in his salvation 
(1:19-20), so the Philippians, through their own bold proclamation 
of the gospel, are to work their own (£avrwv) salvation (2:12). It is 
also possible that the contrast is between the hearers of the gospel, 
who are saved through the Philippians’ proclamation of the word 
(cf. 1 Cor 1:21; 9:22; 1 Thess 2:16), and the Philippians themselves, 
who are saved through their own unashamed confession of the gos- 
pel in the face of suffering. A decision between these alternatives 1s 
difficult, and the possibility that both concepts are present to Paul's 
mind cannot be excluded. 

Philippians 2:12, then, read within the full literary context of 
Philippians 1:12-2:18, functions within the letter as an exhortation 
to suffering on behalf of the message of the gospel. This explains 
what has otherwise seemed so puzzling, why Paul in 2:12 exhorts the 
Philippians to work out their own salvation, but does not describe 
how this is to be done. This 1s so because 2:12 does not introduce 
a new command, but serves to draw together and climax Paul's 
entire appeal in 1:12-2:11.?? Functioning within the context of Paul's 
exhortation throughout Philippians 1:12-2:18 to fearlessly proclaim 
the word (1:12-13; 1:14; 1:16; 1:19-20; 1:27-30; cf. 1:5-6), and espe- 
cially within the context of Paul's careful development of the theme 


?? Note the complex of mission traditions in which this tradition functions in 
Mt 10:5-42; Lk 12:2-12; 1 Cor 2:1-5; and 1 Pet 3:14-16 (cf. 3:15, Etotpot del pe 
&roAoyíav navti và aitodvtt bptác Aóyov nepi tfj; Ev opiv EAnidog). 

?3 Oakes, Philippians 108-109, to whom I am indebted for this insight. 
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of salvation in 1:19-20, 1:27-28 and 2:12-13, the content of Paul's 
exhortation is quite clear. Paul exhorts the Philippians to boldly 
spread the word despite persecution and suffering. 

How is it, then, that the Philippians’ courageous suffering on 
behalf of the gospel will bring about their own salvation? As we have 
seen, Paul's paraenesis throughout Philippians 1:12-2:11 reflects the 
conviction that believers must suffer with Christ in order to share 
in salvation at his advent.?* The eschatological vindication of those 
who suffer in behalf of God is, as we saw in Part One, a key feature 
of Jewish thought in antiquity. Exhortation to suffering in early 
Christian sources is distinctive, however, in its emphasis upon proc- 
lamation, speech and active mission (e.g. Mt 10:17-20; 10:26-31; Mk 
8:35; 13:9-13; Lk 12:2-12; Acts 4:13; 4:18-20; 4:29-31; 5:41-42; 1 Pet 
3:14-15; 4:12-18; 2 Tim 1:8). Suffering in early Christian thought has 
a definite protreptic or missionizing aspect, and this is reflected in the 
fact that traditions regarding confession of Christ and of the gospel 
are regularly situated within the larger complex of early Christian 
traditions of mission.?? Thus in the Synoptic tradition, suffering in 
behalf of Christ and the gospel brings salvation (Mk 8:35, óc & àv 
&roAéost Tv woyr|v abro Evekev EuoD Kai roð evayyediov gwos 
om: cf. Mt 10:17-22; 16:25; Mk 13:9-13). Likewise Paul proclaims 
the gospel which saves (1 Cor 9:22, (va nävtwg ttvàg 6000), so that 
he may share in the salvation it brings (1 Cor 9:23, iva ovykotvovóq 
avtod yEvwuaı). As we saw, the thematic progression within Philip- 
pians 1:19-20 and 1:27-28 presupposes this pattern of thought. It 
is in light of this pattern that Paul knows (oióa yàp, 1:19) that his 
unashamed defense of the gospel (1:16, 1:20) will result in his salva- 
tion (1:19-20). In light of this understanding, Paul can affirm that 
the Philippians’ fearless endurance of suffering for the gospel is an 
infallible proof (£vOei&ic, 1:28) of their future salvation (1:27-28). 
Paul also reflects this pattern of thought in 2:12, in his conviction 
that by boldly holding forth the gospel in the face of opposition, the 
Philippians will work out their own salvation (thv Eavt@v owtnpiav 
Kkatepyáčeoðs). 


?* See above, pp. 207-208, 219-220. 

25 See above, pp. 115, 120, 130-131. 

?6 See Mt 10:32-33, within Mt 10:5-42; Mk 13:13, within Mk 13:9-13; Lk 
12:8-9, within Lk 12:1-12; Jn 12:25, within 12:20-26; Rom 10:9-10, within Rom 
10:1-21. 
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6.2.2 The Activity of God in Philippians 2:15 


The verse which follows (2:13) provides the basis or motive (yàp, 2:13) 
for the exhortation in 2:12.77 The source of the Philippians’ activ- 
ity (Katepyaleoße, 2:12) is the activity of God (évepya@v, 2:13). The 
verb évepyéw stresses the efficacious nature of this divine activity.?? 
In early Christian literature the word 1s used almost exclusively of 
supernatural activity, in the New Testament usually, as here, of the 
activity of God.?? The phrase &v byiv does not mean here “among 
you" or “in your midst," but “in you." The phrase refers to God's 
activity within the hearts and minds of the Philippian Christians, 
for Paul envisages this divine operation as affecting not only the 
actions of the Philippians but also their wills (kai tò O£Aetv Kai TO 


27 The conjunction yáp is here not explanatory (contra Ellicott, Philippians 64; 
Eadie, Philippians 132; de Wette, Philipper 202), but, as normally following impera- 
tives, causal, supplying the motive or reason for the action enjoined (cf. Rom 6:14; 
also Mt 1:20; 2:20; 3:9; 7:2; Rom 13:11; Co 3:3; 1 Thess 4:7; Heb 2:2; and see 
Thayer, Lexicon 110). 

28 Derived from the adjective &vepyög (effective, active”), the verb, and its 
cognate noun éyépyeta, are distinguished from other members of the £pyov family 
such as &pydlonaı, in that the latter indicate merely the activity or effort of the 
subject (cf. Schmidt, Synonymik 415-18) while évepyéw always includes the addi- 
tional idea of the productivity or efficaciousness of the activity in question as well. 
Thus Aristotle takes for granted that évépyeta and Óvvajug are to be distinguished 
(pavepov Stt Svvapic Kal évépyeta Érepóv Zo, Metaph. 10472), the latter referring 
only to potential power, the former to effective working which produces the result at 
which it aims (Metaph. 1045b-1051a; cf. 1019a-1020a; EN 10942). To mere activity 
without effect Aristotle explicitly refuses the name évépyeta and admits only the 
term kivnoıg (Metaph. 1048b.18-35). Cf. Plotinus, Enn. 4.6.3.16, ër Svvapewe eig 
£vépyeiav iévat (“to pass from potential power to effective activity”). Numberless 
other passages evince this connotation of the word unmistakably (e.g. 5 Bar 10.9; 
‚Justin, Dial. 35.2; 96.2; 102.5; Acta et Martyrium Apollonii 22.3; PGM IV.289; L.9; cf. 
MM in loc. and the papyrus passages collected there). 

?9 Of the activity of God: 1 Cor 12:6; 12:11; Gal 2:8; 3:5; Eph 1:11; 1:19; 1:20; 
3:7; 3:20; Col 1:29; 2:12; Barn. 1.7; 1 Glem. 60.1; Justin, Dial. 35.2; 79.4; 94.1; 95.2; 
I Apol. 60.3; Athenagoras, Apol. 9.1; 10.2; 10.3; 10.4; Acts of Thomas 51; cf. 2 Cor 
1:6; 4:12; Gal 5:6; Eph 4:16. Of supernatural powers: Mt 14:2; Mk 6:14; Rom 7:5. 
Also frequently of satanic or demonic activity: Eph 2:2; 2 Thess 2:7; 2:9; 2:11; Barn. 
2.1; Justin, Dial. 7.3; 39.6; 69.1; 78.6; 78.9; I Apol. 5.3; 12.5; 23.3; 26.2; 26.4; 44.12; 
54.1; 54.2; 62.1; 63.10; 64.1; H Apol. 7.2; 7.3; 8.2; 8.3; 12.3; Athenagoras, Apol. 
18.1; 23.1; 25.2; 25.3; 26.1; 26.2. Also in Jewish literature quite frequently of the 
activity of God: 2 Macc 3.29; 3 Macc 4.21; 5.12; 5.28; Ep. Arist. 210.4; 266.6. On 
the frequent use of the term in the New Testament with reference to supernatural 
working, see Kenneth W. Clark, “The Meaning of évepyéw and katapyéw in the 
New Testament," JBL 54 (1935) 93-101; J.H. Moulton, “‘Inspired’ Supplication 
(James v.16),” ExpTim 26 (1914-15) 381-83; TDNT 2.654. 
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évepyeiv).°” The twofold xai in this phrase is emphatic, and accents 
the comprehensiveness of this inward divine operation, embrac- 
ing the Philippians’ willing as well as their doing. Verse 2:13 in a 
sense qualifies and reinterprets verse 2:12: the activity of the Phi- 
lippians in working out their own salvation (thv Eavt@v owrnpiav 
katepyäleode, 2:12) is the result of Gods activity in them (6 évepy@v 
Ev buiv, 2:13). 

As we have seen, this accent upon the activity of God in believ- 
ers is a leitmotif of the entire epistle, and elsewhere in the letter 
always refers to God’s activity for the extension of the gospel (1:6, 
ó évapEdpevoc; 1:13, &v Xptot@; 1:14, Ev kvpio; 1:15, dV edvdoxiav; 
1:19-20, émyopnyias tod mvevuatoc; 1:28b-29, kai todto ano TOD 
Qeob). The studied threefold occurrence in 2:12-13 of verbs cog- 
nate with Épyov to describe both the activity of God (6 Evepy@v, 
2:13) and the activity of the Philippians (kavepyáteo0e, 2:12; tò 
évepyetv, 2:13), recalls the use of £pyov and cognates throughout 
the letter with reference to mission activity in its various forms (1:6, 
Epyov ayadov; 1:22, kapróc Epyov; 2:25, ovvepydc; 2:30, TO Epyov 
tod XpıoToü; 4:3). The similarity of Philippians 2:12-13 to 1:5-6 is 
especially striking, in the notable way in which the activity of the 
Philippians (rfj Kotvwvia bu@v eig TO edayyelıov, 1:5; ti|v Eavrwv 
owrnpiav kavepyáteo0e, 2:12) and the activity of God in them (6 
évaptápevog Ev uiv Epyov åyaðóv, 1:6; 0cóc yap Eotıv ó évepya@v 
£v byiv, 2:13) are juxtaposed in each passage. This would indicate 
that in 2:12-13, as in 1:5-6, the activity for which God is at work in 
the Philippians 1s their partnership for the extension of the gospel. 

The purpose of God's activity in the Philippians is their effective 
activity “in behalf of his good pleasure" (bmp "fe evdoxiac, 2:13).?! 
The preposition bmép expresses the goal or object of the Philippi- 


30 Cf. 1 Thess 2:13, óc xal &vepyeltau £v byiv; 2 Cor 4:12, 6 0&varoc £v fjuiv 
Evepyeitau, 1) Aë Cor] £v dulv; 1 Cor 12:6, 6 évepy@v Ta návta £v não; Eph 
3:20, tiv óbvoquv trjv évepyovuévnv £v buiv ` Col 1:29, tiv évépyetav abtod tiv 
Evepyovuevnv £v £uol. Augustine captures the thought: Deus facit ut faciamus, praebendo 
vires efficacissimas voluntati (De grat. et lib. arb. 9.16). 

3! Tt is a mooted point whether this phrase is to be taken with the participle 6 
évepy@v or the infinitive TO évepyeiv. As Lohmeyer points out, the natural sense of 
the word order would suggest the latter (Philipper 103), although no great difference 
in meaning rests upon the choice of either alternative. For the alternative view, 
see Lightfoot, Philippians 116; de Wette, Philipper 100; Haupt, Gefangenschafisbriefe 
100. 
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ans’ activity.? It is sometimes thought that evdoxia here refers to 
human goodwill among the members of the church.?? Two factors 
militate decisively against this view. First, as we saw in the discussion 
of 1:15, evSoxia never refers to the “goodwill” of human beings.?* 
Moreover, the evdoxia of which Paul speaks in 2:13 is the objec- 
tive of the willing which God works in the Philippians, and so can 
hardly be identified with their own goodwill.?? The word appears to 
be used here, not of the Philippians’ goodwill, but, as in the great 
majority of its occurrences elsewhere in the New Testament and in 
the LXX, of God's purpose or “good pleasure."?? As we saw in the 
discussion of 1:15, God's *good pleasure" in the New Testament 
always connotes God's gracious purpose to save (Mt 11:25-27; Lk 
10:21-22; Eph 1:5; 1:9; cf. Lk 2:14; 12:32; Col 1:19-23), and is 
frequently associated elsewhere in Paul's letters with the preaching 
of the gospel (cf. 1 Cor 1:21, eböoxnoev ó 0&6 Sta "pc HWplag Tod 
krp?yparoc o@oat tots motevovtac; Gal 1:15-16, ebóóknoev . . . 
änokaAbyaı Tov vióv abtod Ev poi, iva ebayysAopat abtóv Ev 
toic EOveonv). Strikingly, in the only other occurrence of the word 
in Philippians, it 1s directly connected with the proclamation of the 
gospel (dU evdokiav Tov Xpiotóv Knpbooovaıv, 1:15). Likewise in 
2:13, Paul uses the term to refer to the divine good pleasure which 
is actively at work in the spread of the gospel. In this way Paul again 
traces the mission activity of the Philippians to God's activity. 
Through the strongly emphatic placement of the predicate 0£óc, 
Paul in Philippians 2:13 decidedly accents this divine activity at work 
in the Philippians (0206 yáp got 6 évepy@v Ev opiv).?7 The activity 
of God, in Paul, the Christians at Rome, and in the Philippians, is, as 
we have seen, a major theme of the epistle (cf. 1:6; 1:13; 1:14; 1:15; 
1:19-20; 1:28b-29). Throughout Philippians 1:12-2:18 Paul traces 


32 Cf. Jn 11:4; Rom 15:8; 2 Cor 1:6, and see Robertson, Grammar 632, who 
provides further examples from the papyri. 

33 So Marshall, Power 124; Hawthorne, Philippians 101. 

?* See the full discussion above on pp. 189-191. 

35 Rightly Ellicott, Philippians 65. 

36 Cf. Sir 2:16; 32:14; 33:13; 35:3; 39:18; 41:4; 43:26; 1 Chr 16:10; Test. Ben. 
11.2; Mt 11:26; Lk 10:21; Eph 1:5; 1:9. 

37 Cf. Eadie, Philippians 132; Schenk, Philipperbriefe 218; O’Brien, Philippians 
286; Lohmeyer, Philipper 103. The anarthrous form Deäc “fixes attention upon 
Divinity, as in contrast to that humanity in which He wills and works” (Eadie, 
Philippians 131-32). 
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mission to the activity of God, and Paul's emphatic stress in the letter 
on the activity of God in the advancement of the gospel suggests that 
this concept 1s crucial to Paul's understanding of mission. How are 
the mission of the church and the activity of God related in Paul's 
mind? Paul's further exhortation to the Philippians in 2:14-18 will 
shed additional light on Paul's understanding. 


6.3 Philippians 2:14-15: Eschatology and Mission 


In Philippians 2:12-13, as we have seen, Paul's command to the 
Philippians to work out their salvation functions within the liter- 
ary context of Philippians 1:12-2:18 as an exhortation to suffering 
in behalf of the extension of the gospel. Earlier in 1:27-30 Paul 
enriched this exhortation to suffer for the gospel through his use of 
Jewish traditions to portray the church at Philippi as the true Israel, 
a heavenly noAitevna within the earthly Roman colony of Philippi 
(1:27; c£. 3:20). Likewise in Philippians 2:14-15, Paul's paraenesis 
will employ Jewish traditions to shape the self-understanding of the 
community at Philippi. 

Paul in 2:14 exhorts the Philippians that all their conduct is to be free 
of “grumblings and disputings” (xwpig yoyyvopóv Kal ótaAoytopóv, 
2:14).°® Paul's concern here with dissatisfaction (yoyyvou@v) and 
dissension (ÖtaAoyıou@®v) within the Philippian community echoes 
the concern of the apostle with disunity at Philippi which we have 
traced elsewhere in the letter (e.g 1:15-18a; 1:27; 2:2-4; cf. 2:21; 
4:2-3).°° The word yoyyvopos, and the verb yoyybGw from which 


38 For the comprehensive mavta noıelte (“do all things”), see 1 Cor 10:31, 
nävra eic SoEav Deop noite; Ignatius, Eph. 15.3, mavta odv norðuev c avdtod Ev 
Hiv Katoıkodvreg; cf. Col 3:17; 1 Cor 9:23. Due to the generalization of meaning 
evidenced by the verbs of activity in Greek (cf. Schmidt, Synonymik 412-14, and 
see note 3 above), moteiv is hardly to be distinguished here from npaooeıv (cf. 
tabüta mpdooete, 4:9), although a distinction between the two words is generally 
observable in many contexts elsewhere (cf. Schmidt, Synonymik 407-408; Trench, 
Synonyms 362). 

39 Tt is thus hardly the case that in 2:14 “troubles within the Philippian church 
are now brought to the surface for the first time" (Martin, Philippians 104). Because 
of the association with yoyyvopóc, which always denotes expressed dissatisfaction 
(see Acts 6:1; Mt 20:11; Lk 5:30; and cf. Eadie, Philippians 136), ÖtaAoyıonoi are 
here not mere interior “doubtings” (pace Ellicott, Philippians 65-66; de Wette, Philipper 
202-203) but disputes or dissensions which find expression within the community 
(cf. Mk 9:33, and see O'Brien, Philippians 292; Hawthorne, Philippians 101). 
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it derives, are in the LXX used repeatedly of the people of Israel 
in the wilderness.*° This introduces an implied contrast with the 
wilderness generation, and this association 1s carried forward in the 
following verse, where Paul describes the aim or object (tva) of the 
exhortation given in 2:14. The Philippians are to show themselves 
*blameless and innocent, children of God without blemish in the 
midst of a crooked and perverted generation” (äueunTtor Kal dKépatot, 
tékva Deop äuwua iécov yeveác okoAtác Kai óeorpapévnc, 2:152). 
Paul's depiction of the Philippians as God's holy children takes up 
imagery frequent in second temple sources to describe the Jewish 
nation.*! This language is especially prominent in descriptions of the 
purified Jewish nation in the eschatological time of restoration.? The 
Christ hymn reveals, as we saw, that in Paul's thought the promised 
eschatological age had dawned in Jesus’ exaltation as the messianic 
Servant. In Philippians 2:15a, the imagery Paul employs thus identi- 
fies the Christians at Philippi with the purified eschatological Israel. 
The identity of the church as the true Israel is an important feature 
of Paul's thought throughout his letters.** However, it is an espe- 
cially prominent theme here and elsewhere in Philippians (cf. 3:2, 
ueis yap &ouev rj Tepttoun; 3:20; 1:27). As noted earlier, the letter 
elsewhere indicates a close relationship between division at Philippi 
and the threat of persecution, and a possible explanation may lie in 
a situation involving persecution of Christians in the Roman colony 
for refusal to participate in worship of the traditional gods and the 
imperial cult, and the attraction of potential protection from persecu- 
tion which adoption of the Jewish badges of national identity may 


40 See Ex 16:7; 16:8; 16:9; 16:12; 17:3; 17:5; 17:10; Num 11:1; 14:27; 14:29; 
16:41; 17:5; Ps 105:25; cf. 1 Cor 10:10. 

^! Cf 3 Mac 6.28, oi viol TOD TAVTOKPATOPOG érovpavíov 000 Cwvtoc; Wisdom 
of Solomon 10:15, Aaóc óotoc Kal onépua Äneuntov; 2:22, duwpoc; 17:2, £0voc 
äyıov; 18:4, oi vioi cov; cf. ot viol cov in 12:19, 12:21, 16:10, 16:23; 0200 maidec, 
12:7; naideg cov, 12:20; oi col xaióec, 19:6; óctor maidec, 18:9; vékva, 16:21; 
&uoAóynoav 0200 vidv Aaóv eivai, 18:13; mate Kuplov, 2:13; viög Deop, 2:18. See 
also Sib. Or. 3.219, yévoc Zort Sucatotatwv avOpwnwv; 5.202, Heod vékva; Ps. Sol. 
18.4, vióv IIPWTÖTOKOV povoyevf|. 

42 Cf. Ps. Sol. 17.26, Aobe Gytoc; 17.27, viol 0:00; Test Levi 18.13 ta véxva 
avrod; Sib. Or. 3.573, ebcepécv avdp@v iepóv yévoc; 3.702, viol . . . ueyáAoto 
Bod; Jub 1.25. 

#3 See above, pp. 224-233. 

** For the church as the new Israel in Paul's thought, cf. Rom 4:1-25; 9-11; 1 
Cor 10:1-4; 10:18; Gal 6:16. 
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have offered at Philippi. Such a backdrop would explain Paul's 
special emphasis on this conception in Philippians. 

In using traditional Jewish imagery to present the church as the 
true Israel, Paul implicitly contrasts the Christian community at 
Philippi with the Jewish community. This contrast 1s sharpened by 
the skillful way in which Paul weaves into this imagery an allusion 
to the Song of Moses in LXX Deuteronomy 32:5. In the latter pas- 
sage Moses sings of rebellious Israel's forfeiture of the divine sonship 
through idolatry: fjuáprocav, ook AUTW, vékva HWUNTA, yeved OKOALA 
kai ó:eotpapgpiévn (“They have sinned; they are not his; blemished 
children, a crooked and perverse generation"). In contrast to rebel- 
lious Israel, whom LXX Deuteronomy 32:5 describes as *blemished 
children" (TExva uwuntä) who do not belong to God (om ogro), 
Paul describes the Philippians as “children of God without blemish” 
(téxva 0200 äuwua). The description of the Christians at Philippi in 
2:15a 1s clearly a reversal of the description in Deuteronomy 32:5. 
The implication is that the church, made up of both Jews and gen- 
tiles, is the true eschatological Israel of God.* 

Paul in Philippians 2:15a takes up Moses' further description of 
rebellious Israel in Deuteronomy 32:5 as “a crooked and perverse 
generation” (yeved okoAià kai óteovpagupévn), but in Philippians 2:15, 
this “perverse generation" clearly embraces the unbelieving gentile 
world. The allusion to LXX Deuteronomy 32:5 thus has the ironic 
force of including the unbelieving of Israel among the idolatrous 
gentiles. Having rejected God's righteousness in Christ Jesus (3:2- 
11), “nothing remains for Israel but to melt away into the ‘perverse 
and straying’ mass of the world's . . . humanity." 

The Philippian Christians, by contrast, are depicted by Paul as set 
in the midst (uéoov, 2:15a; év oic, 2:15b) of both Jews and gentiles 
as lights in the world. In second temple Jewish texts the diaspora is 
regularly described as situated among or in the midst of the nations.” 
In the context of the imagery of Philippians 2:15 already discussed, 


4 Cf. above, pp. 221-222. 

^ Of Williams, Enemies 138-139; Larsson, Vorbild 268-270. 

#7 Collange, cited in O’Brien, Philippians 294. Cf. Phil 3:2-3, and the Johannine 
concept of 6 köouog, which does not distinguish between unbelieving Jews and 
gentiles (Jn 1:10; 7:7; 14:17; 15:18-19; 17:14-16; 1 Jn 3:1; 4:5; 5:19). Paul's use of 
KOOLOG in 2:15b is very similar. 

48 So 2 Macc 1:27, èv totic £veotv; Ps. Sol. 9:2, £v navti Ever fj Staonopa ro 
IopanA; LXX Isa 52:5, &v toic &veotv; Test Naph 8.4.6, èv toic EOveonv. 
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Paul's language functions to portray the Christians at Philippi as the 
diaspora of God.*? Diaspora imagery in second temple texts serves to 
describe the Jewish people as sojourners among the nations, awaiting 
regathering to their homeland Jerusalem in the time of eschatological 
restoration.? Paul's diaspora imagery similarly functions to portray 
the Philippians as citizens of a heavenly nation, awaiting salvation in 
the day of Christ (3:20, Nu@v yap To noAitevna £v obpavoic; cf. 1:6, 
1:10, 1:23, 1:27-28, 2:10-11, 3:10-11). Paul's understanding of the 
church as the new diaspora reflects the strongly Jewish character of 
his thought in Philippians. Paul's thought is distinctive, however, in 
his remarkable combination of diaspora and eschatological imagery, 
reflecting his understanding of the eschatological fulfillment, which 
has now come in Jesus of Nazareth, as involving both present and 
future dimensions.?! 

Paul's thought is also unique in its striking accent on the mission- 
ary purpose of the church's dispersion in the world: &v oic galveode 
WG PWOTÄPEGS Ev koum (“among whom you appear as lights in the 
world") (2:15b). Paul's imagery here alludes to another Old Testament 
passage, LXX Daniel 12:3: gavodotv ws PWOTÄPEG TOD odpavod.”” 
Daniel 12:3 depicts the wise who lead many to righteousness as 
shining as the lights of heaven in the coming eschatological age. As 
we saw in Part One, Daniel 12:3 is an important focus of exegeti- 
cal reflection in second temple Judaism, and the imagery of Daniel 


19 The church is portrayed as the new diaspora also in 1 Peter (1:1; 2:11-12) 
and James (1:1); on the church in the New Testament as the eschatological diaspora 
community, see Rudolf Schnackenburg, “Gottes Volk in der Zerstreuung: Diaspora 
im Zeugnis der Bibel,” Schriften zum Neuen Testament (München: Kósel, 1971) 321- 
37, esp. 330-36; Goppelt, / Peter 159; 77-78. Paul's language (èv ole, 2:15b) is very 
similar to 1 Pet 2:12, where the church is described as év toig &0veoıv. 

9? See LXX Isa 49:6; LXX Ps 146:2; 2 Macc 1:27; Ps. Sol. 8:27-28. Cf. Gop- 
pelt, Z Peter 78; van Unnik, Selbstverständnis,; James M. Scott, “Exile and the Self- 
Understanding of Diaspora Jews in the Graeco-Roman Period," Exile: Old Testament, 
Jewish and Christian Conceptions (Leiden: Brill, 1997) 173-218. 

5! See above, pp. 229-231. The Philippians’ identity as a heavenly noAitevua 
is likewise both a present and future reality (1:27, 3:20). C£. 1 Cor 1:18, 15:2, 1 
Thess 5:4-6, and see Malherbe, Thessalonians 177. 

52 For the strong arguments that Phil 2:15b reflects a deliberate echo of Dan 
12:3, see Peter Oakes, “Quelle devrait étre l'influence des échos intertextuels sur 
la traduction? Le cas de l'épitre aux Philippiens (2,15-16),” /ntertextualités: La Bible 
en échos (Paris: Labor et Fides, 2000) 263-264. 
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12:3 is found in a great variety of Jewish texts.?? In these texts the 
imagery of Daniel 12:3 functions to describe the blessedness of the 
suffering righteous remnant of the Jewish nation in the eschatological 
time of Israels deliverance and restoration. Within Jewish thought, 
the imagery of Daniel 12:3 functions together with other traditions 
to express the conviction that it 1s faithful Jews who suffer for their 
God who will be eschatologically vindicated, and Paul elsewhere in 
Philippians draws upon these traditions to exhort the Philippians to 
endure suffering for the gospel (1:19-20; 1:27-30). However, what 1s 
striking, within this Jewish context, 1s Paul's application of the escha- 
tological imagery of Daniel 12:3 to the Philippians in the present, 
for it reflects his conviction that the eschatological time of renewal 
has already dawned in Christ Jesus. This conviction 1s reflected in 
Paul's modifiction of the future tense gavoücıv of LXX Daniel 12:3 
to the present tense qaíveoOe in Philippians 2:15. In Paul's thought, 
the promises of Daniel 12:3 are already fulfilled in the church as the 
eschatological diaspora of God. 

As we also saw in Part One, in Jewish thought the eschatological 
restoration of Israel involved the conversion of the nations, and in 
the Christ hymn Paul portrays the eschatological reign of Christ 
Jesus as inaugurated in the gentile mission.?* Similarly in 2:15b, 
Paul modifies the wording of LXX Daniel 12:3 to express the mis- 
sionary purpose of the Philippians as the eschatological diaspora of 
God in the world. Paul's adaptation of tod odpavod to Ev KÖOUW 
(2:15b) introduces a reference to the darkened and unbelieving world 
in which the Philippians dwell. Paul's accent upon the unbelieving 
world “among whom" (£v oic) the Philippians live is further evident 
in his alteration of the active form gavodoıv (“they will shine") to the 
middle form gaiveode (“you appear”), which describes the Philippian 
community from the standpoint of those outside.?? The imagery of 
the Philippians as “lights in the world" (Pwotfjpeg Ev kóouw), in the 


53 See above, pp. 130-131. 

54 See chapter three above, and pp. 224-233. 

55 Paul's choice in 2:15a of y&vnoße rather than fire is also significant. The 
reading yévnoO& is supported by all but one (A) of the premier witnesses for the 
letter (x B C 33 81 1739 and 1881); the reading re (supported by p46 A D F G) 
is probably the result of assimilation to Arte in 1:10. The verb yivopat is here (as 
always) not simply equivalent to eiui; it expresses, not merely what the Philippians 
are, but what they show themselves to be outwardly to others (cf. Mt 10:16, 1 Cor 
10:32, 1 Thess 2:10, and see Schmidt, Synonymik 2.531). 
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context of 2:15b, thus describes them as bringing light to others, and 
is reminiscent of Matthew 5:14-16, where the followers of Christ 
are described as “the light of the world" (TO oc tod kóopov, 5:14). 
Both Matthew 5:14-16 and Philippians 2:15 recall the widespread 
use of light imagery in ancient Judaism to describe the illumination 
and conversion of gentiles to the God of Israel in the eschatologi- 
cal time.?9 Strikingly, also in MT Daniel 12:3 those who shine as 
the lights of heaven are identified as the wise who instruct many in 
righteousness. Paul thus skillfully chooses and adapts the imagery 
of Daniel 12:3 to express the missionary identity of the Philippians 
as the eschatological diaspora of God, set in the midst of both Jews 
and gentiles and radiating to them God's salvation. 


6.4 The Meaning of the Verb £n£yc in Philippians 2:16a 


The circumstantial participial clause which immediately follows Aöyov 
(wis Enexovres, 2:16a) is dependent upon the preceding description 
of the Philippians as lights in the world (2:15b). The participial clause 
thus serves syntactically to describe how the Philippians are to be 
lights in the world, and contextually functions as an exhortation to 
the Christians at Philippi. In light of Paul’s focus on mission in the 
previous clause (2:15b), as well as throughout Philippians 1:12-2:18, 
one would expect in 2:16a an exhortation to spread the gospel. 
The content of Paul’s instruction in this verse, however, is a matter 
of debate. Interpreters are divided over the meaning of the verb 
éméxw in Philippians 2:16. Is Paul here exhorting the Philippians 
to hold the word forth, or to hold it fast? The majority of recent 
expositors have in fact opted for the meaning “hold fast” or the 
equivalent.?’ Others, including most older commentators, favor the 
meaning “hold forth."?? 


56 See LXX Isaiah 42:6, 49:6 g@c¢ £0vàv; Wisdom 18.4, tods vioóc cov, dV 
àv TjueAAev TO APOaptov vópov qóc TH aidvi Sidoo8a1; Tobit 13:13 (Sinaiticus), 
oc Aaprpóv Aápyet eis Mavta và MEpata tfj; ys; Philo, Mos. 2.44; Rom 2:19, 
nénoiðáç TE oeavtóv óðnyòv eivat ruqQAGv, qc TMV Ev okóreu Test Levi 14.3-4, 
bueic oi qeotíjpec tod ovpavod; and see the discussion of these and other texts 
in chapter three. 

57 So Merk, Handeln 185; Larsson, Vorbild 270-271; Glombitza, “Furcht” 105; 
Bowers, “Church” 100-101; Michael, Philippians 107-108; Martin, Philippians 121- 
122; Gnilka, Philipperbrief 153; Hawthorne, Philippians 103-104; Silva, Philippians 
146; O’Brien, Philippians 297-298; idem, Mission 118-119; Köstenberger/O’Brien, 
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The lexica are similarly divided. Liddell-Scott-Jones gives, among 
the major senses of the verb, the meaning “hold out to, present, 
offer," and renders éméyovtec in Philippians 2:16 as “holding out 
(like a torch).”°? Liddell-Scott-Jones does not, on the other hand, 
offer “hold fast” as a possible meaning of éméyw. Thayer's lexicon 
likewise does not list “hold fast” or an equivalent among the possible 
senses of the verb Enexw, but does give the sense “to hold towards, 
hold forth, present," and assigns this meaning to the verb in Philip- 
pians 2:16.9? Bauer-Aland, by contrast, suggests the meaning “hold 
fast” for the verb in Philippians 2:16, and does not even mention 
the meaning “hold forth" as a lexical possibility.°! Moulton and 
Milligan give both senses, but favor the meaning “hold fast” for 
Philippians 2:16.9? In a recent study of the word and its meaning in 
Philippians 2:16, Vern Sheridan Poythress argues strongly against 
the meaning “hold forth” as a lexical possibility in Philippians 2:16.83 
Characterizing the evidence for this meaning as “very doubtful,” 
Poythress concludes that “until further evidence comes to light, we 
should refrain from claiming that ‘hold out’ is one of the meanings of 
énéyw.”°+ However, Poythress also questions the sense “hold fast" as 
a possible meaning of the verb.9? He suggests the meaning “hold” in 
Philippians 2:16, and that the clause be rendered “having the word 
of life” or “holding the word of life.”°® The word is also treated in 
a recent article by Peter Oakes.°’ Like Poythress, Oakes strongly 
questions whether éméyw can bear the sense “hold fast” suggested by 


Salvation 194; Dickson, Mission- Commitment 107-114; Dibelius, Philipper 82; Haupt, 
Gefangenschaftsbriefe 105-106; Schenk, Philipperbriefe 223. 

58 So Bruce Philippians 85; Beare, Philippians 92-93; Louw and Nida, Philippians 
71; Lohmeyer, Philipper 109-110; Lightfoot, Philippians 118; and Eadie, Philippians 
141-142. Marshall entertains this meaning as “a lexical possibility” (“Evangelists” 


?9 LSF 619, s.v. Enexw. 
Thayer, Lexicon 231, s.v. Entexw. 

5! Bauer-Aland, WB 578, s.v. énéxw (“festhalten”). 

9? MM 232, s.v. &néxo. 

53 **Hold Fast’ versus ‘Hold Out’ in Philippians 2:16,” Westminster Theological 
Journal 63 (2002) 45-53. 

6t Ibid., 49. 

6 Ibid., 50-52. 

66 Ibid., 51-53. 

57 “Quelle devrait étre l'influence des échos intertextuels sur la traduction? 
Le cas de l'épitre aux Philippiens (2,15-16),” Intertextualités: La Bible en échos (Paris: 
Labor et Fides, 2000) 266-285. 
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Bauer.^? He regards the meaning “hold forth” in Philippians 2:16 as 
possible, but unlikely. Instead, reviving the proposal of F.W. Field 
in the nineteenth century, he suggests that the clause in Philippians 
2:16 reflects a specialized construction meaning to “be” or “serve” 
as life for the world Di 

'The lack of consensus among interpreters and lexicographers makes 
a confident decision regarding the meaning of éméyw in Philippians 
2:16 very difficult. And yet our decision regarding the meaning of 
éméxw in Philippians 2:16a is crucial to our understanding of the pas- 
sage. Does Paul here exhort the Philippians to be lights in the world 
by holding firm to the gospel, or does he exhort them to be lights 
in the world by spreading the gospel to others? If the latter, Philip- 
pians 2:16 constitutes an explicit exhortation to spread the gospel, 
something which occurs, outside Philippians, nowhere else in Paul's 
letters. The meaning of £nexw in Philippians 2:16 is thus of crucial 
importance for the question of church and mission in Paul. 

And yet, surprisingly, no comprehensive study of the verb é&néyo 
has been undertaken. The New Testament lexica, of course, do not 
even attempt to provide a full analysis of the word's meanings and 
funtions in ancient Greek literature. The fullest and most systematic 
lexicographical treatment, Liddell-Scott-Jones, nevertheless includes 
only a fraction of extant occurrences of the verb. Poythress' arücle, 
which calls the analysis of Liddell-Scott-Jones into question, is based 
upon the examination of only a portion of the verb's semantic range 
in a small sampling of ancient authors. Oakes’ conclusions are like- 
wise based upon analysis of a very limited selection of ancient texts. 
The decisive importance of Philippians 2:16 for the interpretation 
of Philippians 2:12-18 and of the letter as a whole, and therefore 
for our understanding of church and mission in Paul, thus calls for 
a comprehensive study of the verb éméyw, based on all relevant 
evidence from literature and inscriptions in antiquity, at this point 
in our study."? 


98 Ibid., 267-273. 

69 Ibid., 275-285. 

70 Limitations of space will of course permit only a selection of the relevant 
passages to be cited here. The analysis will also steer clear, as far as possible, of 
linguistic jargon and debates. Regarding method, this analysis will assume the view 
that most lexemes have a core meaning or meanings (Grundbedeutung) from which 
the various individual meanings of the lexeme are derived by metaphorical exten- 
sion; for discussion, see, conveniently, John Lyons, Linguistic Semantics: An Introduction 
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Derived from the composition of the simple stem £yo (hold, have") 
and the prefix ëmt (here indicating motion towards an object), the 
basic meaning of the verb &n£yo is “the idea of direction or exten- 
sion toward a goal.”’! The basic sense of the verb is thus that of 
holding out or extending something to or against some person or thing. 
However, as with many compound verbs, the variety of meanings 
latent in the prefix results in two distinct senses which grow out of 
this ground-meaning of the verb. 

Rarely before the fifth century B.C.E., but very commonly 
thereafter, the extensive verbal prefix ëmt can denote a hostile sense 
(“against”) and the verb éméxetv when used transitively thus denote 
the holding up, halting, checking ov stopping of an object or activity.’? 
The verb is also often used in the same sense, but intransitively, to 
signify the pausing, stopping, tarrying or refraining of the subject." The 
verb is used twice in this sense in the New Testament (Acts 19:22; 
Lk 4:42 [D]). This sense of éméyw, in both transitive and intransitive 
usages, 1s extremely common in ancient Greek literature, especially 
in the hellenistic period, and examples could be multiplied. However, 
lexicographers and expositors are in complete agreement regarding 
this sense of the verb.’* Moreover, expositors are also agreed that 
this cannot be the sense of the verb intended by Paul in Philippians 
2:16. It 1s therefore the second major sense of the verb which requires 
our closest consideration. 

In this second, and most basic, sense of the verb, the prefix èni 
has a purely extensive sense (“to”), and the verb thus denotes the 
holding forth, extending or offering of something to some person or thing. 


(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995) 58-60. The results of this analysis, 
however, are not dependent on this point or any other issue of linguistic theory. 

7! Schmidt, Synonymik 1.18: *die Grundbedeutung . . . [ist] die Bedeutung des 
Richtens oder Hinhaltens auf ein Ziel.” On the etymology of the simple verb Zo, 
see Frisk, Wörterbuch 1.602. 

7? E.g. Homer, Od. 20.266; Ps. Homer, Frogs and Mice 276; Hesiod, Scut. Herc. 
350; Sophocles, Oed. Col. 1432; Euripides, Androm. 160; Plato, Apol. 39d; 40b; Phaedrus 
242b.9; Aristotle, On the Heavens 311a; Xenophon, Hell. 6.5.14; Diogenes Laertius 
7.121; Josephus, Ant. 2.53.2; Ap. 1.202.2; Philo, Conf. 29.2; many other instances. 

73 E.g. Aeschylus, Prometh. 697; Plato, Phaedo 59e; Herodotus 7.139; 8.100; 9.93; 
Sophocles, Electra 1369; Euripides, Jon 1320; Aristophanes, Clouds 1047; Plato, Parm. 
152b.5; Xenophon, Hell. 4.8.25; Gen 8:10; 2 Chron 18:5; Job 18:2; Josephus, Ant. 
8.295.4; many other examples. 

7* Cf. LSF, &néyo IV; Thayer, Lexicon &n£yo 3; Bauer-Aland, WB, &n£yo 2.6; 
MM, enexw; Poythress, “Philippians 2:16" 48, 50; Oakes, “échos” 267-269. 
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The word is thus very frequently used of the holding forth of a cup 
to someone's lips, or of the offering of the breast to children. The 
idea of extension seems to be clearly present in such contexts, and 
Liddell-Scott-Jones adduces a number of such passages as evincing 
the meaning “hold out to, present, offer.”’° This usage would thus 
appear to offer strong evidence for “hold out” as a possible meaning 
of the verb Enexw. Poythress, however, calls into question whether 
such passages in fact support this meaning. Noting that almost all of 
the examples cited by Liddell-Scott-Jones in support of this mean- 
ing have to do with the holding of a cup or breast to the lips, usu- 
ally of small children, Poythress argues that these passages reflect 
a specialized usage of the verb in the context of drinking, which is 
simply not relevant in general contexts such as Philippians 2:16.77 
Furthermore, according to Poythress, the concept of extension 1s 
not evident even in these cases, and their contexts rather suggest the 
meaning “hold” or “hold . . . to” rather than “hold out.”’® Since 
no clear examples of the meaning “hold out” have been adduced 
outside this specialized usage, which according to him does not in 
fact support this meaning, Poythress concludes that evidence for the 
meaning “hold forth” is lacking.’? The entry for £n£xo in Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, according to Poythress, requires revision “so as not to 
give the misleading impression that ‘hold out’ is a well-attested sense 
that might fit the use in Phil 2:16."9? 

Poythress is correct that the instances cited in LSF, as well as the 
further instances cited immediately above, involve the holding of a 
cup or breast to the lips. However, his objection that this fact calls 


75 Of the holding forth of a cup to the lips: Homer, Il. 9.489, olvov énioyov; 
22.494, xorüAnv tic tuTOdv énécoye; Od. 16.444, énéoye te oivov; Aristophanes, 
Clouds 1382; Plato, Phaedo 117c; Lucian, Tox. 37. Of the offering of the breast: 
Homer, JL 22.83, uatóv énéoyov; Euripides, Androm. 225, uaotóv Dën noAAakıg 
voBoıcı ooig énéoyov; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 12.31, értoyeiv OnAnv; Plutarch, 
Quaest. Rom. 265a, 0nAr|v &ntoxeiv; 268f, OnAnv Eneixev; De fortuna Romanorum 320d, 
OnAnv Eneoxev; Supp. hell. Frag. 1045, uatóv &néoye; Anth. Graec. 9.224; Lucian, 
Zeuxis 4. 

76 LSJ, énéxw I. 

77 Poythress, “Philippians 2:16” 46-50. Poythress notes that two passages among 
those cited by LS7 are not in the context of drinking (Supplementum Epigraphicum 
Graecum 1:362; Theocritus, /dylls 13.46), but he dismisses their relevance. On these 
passages, see below, n. 87 and n. 88. 

73 [bid., 47-49. 

79 [bid., 48-50, 52. 

DI Thid., 52. 
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into question the meaning “hold out to, present, offer" assigned to 
these passages in LSF is without foundation. For example, in Odys- 
sey 16.444, éméoye te oivov épvOpov, Poythress’ suggested meaning 
“hold” is simply impossible. The thought is not that Odysseus held 
red wine, but that he gave it to Eurymachus. Poythress says regarding 
Murray’s (LCL) translation (‘did hold to my lips red wine’) that “‘to 
my lips’ is not explicitly there in Greek."?! But in fact it is, in the 
idea of extension toward an object which is expressed by the verb 
éméxw. Similarly in all such passages, the thought is not that the cup 
or breast is merely held, but that it is held forth to the lips. Of the 
two alternative meanings Poythress suggests for these passages, the 
meaning “hold” thus emphatically will not work, but *hold . . . to” is 
adequate. But that is precisely because the translation “hold... to” 
includes the idea of extension toward an object, which is precisely 
what Poythress is at pains to deny. Poythress’ argument on this point 
reflects a fundamental confusion. The instances cited in LSF regard- 
ing the holding forth of a cup or breast to the lips, together with the 
additional instances cited immediately above, strongly support the 
meaning “hold forth" as part of the verb’s lexical range. 

Poythress' other objection, that the known instances of the meaning 
“hold out" occur in the context of giving drink, and thus may reflect a 
specialized usage inapplicable to general contexts such as Philippians 
2:16, is more weighty. The great majority of the instances cited in 
LS] do in fact occur in the context of giving drink.®? The general lack 
of instances of the verb with the meaning “hold forth" outside this 
context 1s also the main reason Oakes, while considering this mean- 
ing as possible in Philippians 2:16, regards it as unlikely.’ However, 
the decision of both Poythress and Oakes to confine their analysis 
to only a small group of ancient texts seriously skews their results. 
For, although this is not adequately reflected in Liddell-Scott-Jones, 
éméxw with the meaning “hold forth" in fact occurs in antiquity with 
a wide variety of definite objects and in a great variety of contexts. 
The word is used, for example, of the holding out of the hand toward 


9! Ibid., 47. 

82 Poythress nevertheless ignores, in addition to the two passages mentioned in 
n. 77 above, three additional passages cited in LSF under meaning III.1.a., “hold 
or direct towards," and another given the meaning “extend, spread out” (11.2); on these 
passages, see n. 86 and n. 87 below. 

83 “échos” 269-270, 273, 281. 
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an object.?* The word is also used of the putting forth of feet toward 
an object, or of the holding out of a knife.?? The term is also used of 
the directing of a bow to the target, of horses to a place, or of the eyes 
to a person.®® Aristotle employs the word to describe the octopus 
extending its tentacle, and Theocritus uses it to refer to the holding forth 
of a pitcher to a spring.®’ The word can also be used of the offering 
or presenting of a contribution. When used in this sense, the verb 
is regularly accompanied by an accusative of the thing extended or 
held forth.?? The person, thing or place to which something is held 
forth, if mentioned, is expressed by the dative. However, this is 
often omitted as understood.?! The word is also frequently used 
with an accusative such as tov voóv or tiv Ótávotav to denote the 
putting forth or directing of one's interest or attention toward a matter, 
the matter being expressed by the dative.?? Already in Aristophanes, 
the accusative Tov vobv or equivalent can be omitted as understood, 


84 Philostratus, bugs, 1.2.2, thy 6 ápiovepàv . . . &n£yov; 1.23.4, thy xeipa 
&néxyov; Anth. Graec. 8.207 (naAdunv); Matro Pitanaeus, Convivium [— Supp. hell. Frag. 
534] 29 (xeipa). 

85 Of the putting forth of feet: Homer, Il. 14.241, émtoxoing Autapods nóðas; Od. 
17.410, Enexev Aınapodg nödag; Philostratus, Imag. 1.5.2, tov moda Enexei. Of the 
holding out of a knife: Euripides, Iph. T. 1459; Plutarch, Caesar 9. Of the passages in 
this note, the first two are also cited in LS7. 

96 Of the extending of a bow to the target: Pindar, Ol. Ode 2.89; Euripides, Herc. 
Fur. 994; Homer, Od. 22.15. Of the directing of horses to a place: Homer, JL 17.465; 
Ps. Hesiod, Sc. Her. 350. Of the directing of the eyes to a person: Lucian, Dial. of 
the Sea Gods 289. Of the passages cited in this note, the first three are also cited in 
LSJ, under the meaning “hold or direct towards” (II.1 .a). 

87 Aristotle, HA 550b; Theocritus, Jdylls 13.46. These passages are also cited 
in LS7, under the meanings “extend, spread out” and “hold it to or for” respectively. 
Poythress’ dismissal of the latter passage (see n. 77 above) is not convincing. The 
reference of extension toward an object evident in these passages is rightly recog- 
nized by Oakes (“échos” 281). 

88 Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum 1:362, tò 6& Aowtóv énéoynke tÅ "mée, 
This passage is also cited in LSF under meaning II, “hold out to, present, offer” 
(619). Poythress’ alternative explanation of the passage is forced (“Philippians 2:16” 
48 [n. 16]. 

89 Cf. Philostratus, VA 6.11; Corp. Herm. 1.11; and the many passages given 
immediately above. 

99 E.g. Euripides, Androm. 225; Philostratus, Imag. 1.2.2; 1.23.4; Plutarch, Caesar 
9; Anth. Graec. 9.224; Procopius, Bell. 3.8.20; 8.19.19; Anec. 17.23. 

9! E.g. Homer, Il. 9.489; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 12.31; Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 
265a. 

9? E.g. Plato, Laws 926b, ët peifotot yapots thv Sıavorav &néyov; Plutarch, 
Aemilius Paulus 8, &neiye và noA&uw tiv yvoyunv; Lucian, Alex. 4, toic peyiototc 
éméxetv tov vodv. Cf. LSF IIL2.a. 
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and éméxetv used with the dative alone or an equivalent to signify 
the directing of one's attention to a person or thing.?? This latter 
usage is also found in the New Testament.?* 

The passages cited show beyond doubt that the verb éméyw can 
denote the holding forth, extending or offering of something to some 
person or thing. These passages, furthermore, reveal that the verb 
in this sense can take a great variety of direct objects and functions 
in a wide variety of contexts. In light of the evidence presented, 
Poythress’ claim that this sense of the verb is restricted to the spe- 
cialized context of giving drink is simply false. 

In the passages considered up till now, the verb éméyw is used, as 
it is in Philippians 2:16, transitively with an object accusative either 
expressed or implied. In all of these instances, as we have seen, the 
verb’s root idea of extension is plainly evident. However, to gain a full 
grasp of this verb, so important to the exegesis of Philippians 2:16, 
it is also necessary to consider its intransitive functions. One of the 
methodological weaknesses of Poythress’ study is his explicit decision 
to leave this aspect of the verb’s semantic range unexamined.?? Con- 
sideration of this feature of the verb’s range of meaning reveals that 
this basic idea of extension, which we found present in the transitive 
functions of the verb, is also evident in the various intransitive uses 
of the verb. The verb can thus be used intransitively of the advance of 
ships, or of the onslaught of an enemy.”® But when used intransitively 
the verb most commonly denotes the extension or spread of an entity 
over space, often accompanied by an accusative denoting the extent 
of space over which the subject of the verb reaches or extends. So 
the verb is used of a cloud which overspreads the sky (Philo, Abr. 43; 
Moses 1.176), of snow which covers the ground (Lucian, Sat. 9), or 
of vines or branches which spread over the land (Herodotus 1.108; 


% Lys. 490; cf. Plutarch, Pyrrhus 16; Lucian, Salt. 78; 2 Macc. 9.25; Eusebius, 
HE 6.2.6. 

9* Lk 14:7; Acts 3:5; 1 Tim 4:16. In Herodotus &réyo with an understood tov 
vobv can thus be used in conjunction with an infinitive of purpose or equivalent with 
the sense "intend" (1.80; 1.153; 6.49; 6.96), and the word is frequent in Sirach with 
an implied reflexive pronoun accusative and dative complement or its equivalent 
in the sense “rely upon” (5:1; 5:8; 16:3; 34:2; 34:15; 35:11; 37:11). 

95 “Philippians 2:16" 48-49. 

% Of the advance of ships: Thucydides 8.105.3; Plutarch, Timoleon 8; Antony 66; 
Apollonius of Rhodes 4.1766. Of the attack of an enemy: Homer, Od. 19.71; 22.75; 
Hesiod, Theog. 711; Herodotus 9.59; Euripides, Bacchae 1131. 
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7.19). The word is also used of a fleet of ships which spread over the 
sea (Thucydides 1.50.2), or of the space over which a shadow extends 
(Epictetus, Diss. 1.14.10), fire spreads (Homer, JL 23.238; 24.792) or 
a body overstretches (Homer, Il. 23.190; 21.407). 

"Enéyo is often used in this sense with oK6Tog or vvé as its subject, 
with an accusative of the extent of space which the darkness over- 
spreads or comes oer. H! But most frequently the accusative is omitted 
as understood and the verb is used absolutely of v6 or okótoq which 
comes or overspreads.?? Similarly, the opposite of darkness, qc, may 
be the subject of the verb, with an accusative of extent to express 
that over which the light spreads or extends or comes.°? NE may also be 
used with éméyw metaphorically of a figurative night which “comes 
over” one.!9? 

'Enéyo may similarly be used with abstract substantives descriptive 
of states which overspread or come over peoples, cities, lands or crowds. 
So in Josephus the verb is used of a rumor which spreads over all 
Galilee (Vit. 132.1, émoyovons dé guns trjv TaAıkalav Anacav; 
cf. Ant. 20.145), of evils which overspread an entire household (Ant. 
17.65), of discouragement which comes over an entire multitude (37 
5.543), and of commotion which spreads over a country (BF 2.462, 
dein Aë Amy tiv Zopíav énetyev vapayn).!?! Elsewhere the word 
is used of peaceful conditions which prevail over a region, or of rule 
or empire which extends over an area.!? The verb can accordingly 
also be used absolutely, of states, conditions or phenomena that exist 
widely or are prevalent over an area or group of persons. The verb 
may be used in this way concretely, of prevailing fair weather (Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. 62.6) or winds (Herodotus 2.96; Dio Chrysostom, 
Or. 65.15; Plutarch, Sertorius 17), or, more abstractly, of prevalent 
unbelief (Philo, Moses 1.90), bad fortune (Demosthenes, Cor. 253) 


97 E.g. Aristotle, On Marvelous Things Heard 842a, oxótoc &néyew Tov TÓNOV. 

98 WE te yàp énéxeiv, Philostratus, /mag. 1.30.4; oxötog énéoyetv, Plutarch, 
Caius Marius 20; cf. Crassus 30 (vv&); Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Log. 2.117 (vb&); okótovq 
éméxovtoc, Josephus, Ant. 15.55; vuKTög émexovons, Philo, Flacc. 119. 

?? E.g. Plato, Rep. 508c, dv àv tas xpóa TO riueptvóv Pac £n£yn; Lucian, Ver. 
Hist. 2.12, votobto qàc &néyet "fy yMv. 

100 As in Philo, Flacc. 159, v0& &v hepa, kaðánep Exkeiyewg yevouévnc, Tov 
$póv énéoynke piov. 

101 Cf. Philo, Praem. 76; Spec. 2.87; Legat. 257; Josephus, B7 5.344; 6.180. 

102 Lucian, Dearum Iudicium 12; Appian, Bella civ. 2.11.72.2; Plutarch, Pompey 
53; 
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or lack (Philo, Praem. 134).'9? In line with the basic idea of extension 
inherent in the verb, éméyw when used intransitively may refer not 
merely to extension of a subject over space, but also to extension 
over time, and thus refer to the continuance or persistence of someone 
or something over time.!?* 

As an outgrowth of its basic intransitive meaning of extension 
over space, ETTEXW is frequently used to refer to the space which an 
object occupies or takes up, i.e the space over which it extends. This 
more technical sense of the word is found first in Aristotle.!® Tt is 
used thereafter with some frequency in this sense in discussions of 
space and mass, as a more or less technical term of philosophy.!9 
The term could also be used with the same sense in non-technical 
contexts. The word can thus be used of one who occupies a house, 
a multitude which occupies or overspreads a region, or one who fills a 
position or office.!9? The word is also used in a similar sense as a 
sort of military technical term for armies which occupy an area. 9? 

The verb when used in the sense discussed in the preceding para- 
graph is frequently followed by tomov, to express the place or space 
which something occupies, or by xopav, to express the area or region 
over which something extends.!!° The term could also be used in this 
sense with Tä&ıv, to express the place or position which a thing occu- 
pies, the latter phrase being used most frequently in an abstract or 
metaphorical sense.!!! It is but a short step to the use of £néyo with 
Aóyov to express the logical place or relation which something occupies 


03 Cf. Philo, Opif. 81; Aet. 79; Moses 1.69. 
9* E.g. Aristotle, Eccl. 317; Plato, Theat. 1650; Rep. 411a; Josephus, B7 4.442; 
cf. Homer, Od. 21.186; Herodotus 4.199. 
05 On Indivisible Lines 971b; Meteorologica 354a; 355b; 369a; HA 619a. 
06 Cf. Philo, Som. 1.68; Plutarch, De comm. not. 1073e; Plotinus, Enn. 6.5.11; 
Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Phys. 2.163; 1.38; 1.383; 1.388; 1.423; Ps. Philo, Aet. 30; 
101; 115. 
07 Philostratus, Lives 2.550; Josephus, B7 3.487; 5.186; 5.303. 
99 Aristotle, On the Cosmos 398a; Philo, Legat. 226; Eusebius, HE 3.37; Appian, 
Bella civ. 1.1.12.21. 
?9 Herodotus 8.32; 8.35; 1.104; Thucydides 7.62; 2.101. 
10 With tónov: Aristotle, HA 619a; On Indivisible Lines 971b; Meteorologica 354a; 
355b; 369a; Plutarch, De comm. not. 1073e; Theseus 25; Plotinus, Enn. 2.8.1; Sextus 
Empiricus, Adv. Phys. 1.381; 1.383; 1.388; 1.423; Lucian, Men. 14; Philo, Som. 1.68; 
1.238. With xwpav: Plutarch, De def. Orac. 411f; Josephus, Ant. 2.101; 8.82; Philo, 
Heres 223; Abr 45; Diogenes Laertius 3.57. 

II! Epictetus, Ench. 29.7; Plotinus, Enn. 4.8.7; Philostratus, Lives 1.516. 
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in relation to something else.!!? The meaning of énéyetv Aóyov is very 
close to that of &réyeiv ta&tv when the latter is used metaphorically, 
so that the two may in fact be used interchangeably (see Diogenes 
Laertius 2.1 and 7.155, and cf. Plutarch, De facie 921d); but &n£yetw 
Aóyov refers more pointedly to the function a thing occupies, that for 
which it serves (cf. Philostratus, Lives 2.581). Paul's words in Philip- 
pians 2:16, in the employment of &néyetv and Aöyov together with 
a defining genitive, bear a marked similarity to the passages which 
employ the construction just discussed. This leads Oakes to suggest 
that Paul is employing this construction in Philippians 2:16, and thus 
to render the phrase as a command to occupy the position of life, 
that is, to be or serve as life in the world.!!? The applicability of this 
usage to Philippians 2:16 will be discussed below. 

In the examples cited above of the intransitive use of the verb, 
the idea of extension is very evident. We have thus seen that the 
idea of extension is a prominent component of the verb's meaning 
in both transitive and intransitive functions.!!* The verb's intransi- 
tive usage to denote the spread, advance or extension of the subject, 
corresponds to the verb's transitive usage to denote the holding forth 
or extension of an object by the subject. The intransitive functions 
of the verb accordingly provide further important evidence for the 
idea of extension in the verb denied by Poythress. The evidence 
presented strongly supports the meaning “hold forth" given in Lid- 
dell-Scott-Jones as an important part of the word's semantic range, 
although how extensive this evidence is 1s not fully reflected 1n the 
entry in LS7. 

We have found in our study thus far two major senses of the 
verb éméyw in antiquity. In the first sense (I), the verb can mean to 
hold back or refrain, whether transitively of an object or intransitively 
of the subject itself. In the second sense (ID, the verb can be used 
either transitively to denote the holding forth or extension of an object, 
or intransitively of the spread or extension of the subject. Both of these 
meanings are widely attested in antiquity, and all the various uses 


112 E.g., Sextus Empiricus, Pyrr. 3.154. 

113 Oakes, “échos” 275-285. 

114 As Schmidt rightly recognized, the concept of extension is at the core of 
the verb Enexw (Synonymik 1.18). The prominence of the idea of extension in the 
verb is also recognized by Oakes (“échos” 270-272, 281). 
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of the verb which we have catalogued fall under one or the other 
of these two major senses of the word. 

What, then, of the meaning “hold fast" suggested by Bauer-Aland? 
As noted, such a meaning for éméyw is not found in Liddell-Scott-Jones 
or Thayer, and is called into question by both Poythress and Oakes. 
The absence of this meaning in Liddell-Scott-Jones is noteworthy, 
and reflects in fact an utter lack of evidence in antiquity for such a 
meaning of the word. The few instances alleged of such a meaning of 
the verb in Bauer-Aland are in fact based on a misunderstanding of 
the passages involved. Testament of foseph 15.3, for instance, is cited by 
Bauer as an example of the meaning “hold fast" for the verb Enexw. 
Here Joseph declares that he was desiring to weep (kai mdAtv ij0gAov 
dakpüoaı, “And again I was wanting to cry”), but that for the sake 
of his brothers he restrained himself (kai éméoyov éuavtov). Here 
éméxyw clearly has the sense that Joseph checked or refrained himself 
from crying (sense I above), hardly that Joseph held himself fast! 
Similarly, when Josephus reports that Herod gave a hypocritical reply 
to Malicheus, yet uou; 'Hpoóng tov Ovpóv &néyov (BF 1.230), this 
can hardly mean, as Bauer suggests, that Herod was scarcely able 
to hold his rage fast, but rather means that he was scarcely able to 
restrain his wrath (sense I above).! ^ 

Bauer similarly cites, as passages in which éméyw bears the sense 
“hold fast,” Plutarch, Otho 17 (eb0bc nav TO opatomedov Kal TAV 
nóv Eneixe xAavOpóc), and Diodorus Siculus 12.27.3 (rapayi| tiv 
nóv Enteiye). This, again, reflects a misunderstanding of these pas- 
sages, which are rather examples of the common intransitive use 
of éméyw in sense II above, with regard to rumors, commotions or 
moods which spread or come over peoples, cities or crowds.!!° The 
sense of the Plutarch passage is thus not that weeping held the camp 
and city fast, but that weeping soon spread over both camp and city. 
Similarly in the passage in Diodorus Siculus, the thought is not of 


H5 Similarly Lk 4:42 (D), also cited by Bauer-Aland. Cf. Poythress, “Philippians 
2:16” 50; Oakes, “échos” 268. 

116 E.g. Jospehus, Vit. 132.1, &mioxodong dé qrjunc TaAı\alav &xacav (“and when 
a rumor had spread over all Galilee”); Ant. 20.145; BY 2.462, devi, dé öAnv tiv 
Zupiav Ertelyev tapayn (“and a fierce commotion was spreading over all Syria”). 
For this usage of the verb, see pp. 264-265 above; cf. Oakes, “échos” 268-269. The 
evidence which Dickson cites in support of his claim that éméyw “is also commonly 
used of ‘gripping’ or ‘taking hold’ of a person or thing" (Mission- Commitment 109) is 
based on the same semantic confusion evident in Bauer-Aland. 
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commotion which was holding fast the city, but of commotion which 
was spreading over the city.!!" The passages which Bauer-Aland offers 
in support of the meaning “hold fast” thus do not support this usage, 
but rather reflect the well attested meanings of the verb discussed 
at length above. 

Poythress’ slightly modified suggestion, that éméyw can mean 
simply “hold” or “possess,” is likewise lacking any foundation in 
ancient Greek texts. Of the six instances he offers in evidence, none 
can bear the sense “hold” or “possess.” In the passages which he 
cites from Lucian, the verb has the established meaning hold back, 
restrain or stop (sense I above).!!® In Appian, Bella civilia 2.11.72, the 
reference is not to the empire “maintaining” all things, as Poythress 
suggests, but to Roman rule which now extends over all.!!? Similarly 
in Appian, Bella civilia 1.1.12, the thought is not of “holding” office 
(Poythress 1s perhaps misled by the English idiom here), but of a 
tribune continuing to occupy office, a usage of the verb discussed at 
length above.!?" Poythress is correct to question the evidence for the 
meaning “hold fast” suggested in Bauer, but evidence for the meaning 
“hold” or “possess” is equally lacking.!?! It is telling that the sense 
“hold” or “hold fast” for the verb Enexw, so popular among New 
Testament specialists, is virtually unknown to classical scholarship. 


H7 Similarly in Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis 8.2, also cited by Bauer, 
where the context is Athenagoras' argument that if there were more than one God, 
they would have to occupy the same space or a different space, either of which 
is impossible (ch. 8). In this context, Athenagoras' description of God as Enexwv 
avtov [i.e. TOV KOOLOV] TH TODTWV npovoía refers to his occupying or pervading of the 
cosmos (sense II above), not, as Bauer would have it, that God holds the cosmos 
fast. Likewise in ‚Sıb.Or. 3.340, cited by Bauer, the thought is of a river occupying or 
overspreading its channel (sense II), hardly of a river holding its channel fast! 

118 In Icar. 14.21, of holding back or stopping a bird’s wing, so as to keep it from 
flapping; in Tox. 50.35, of holding someone's mouth shut, so that he might not cry 
out; in Calumn. 12.17, of holding back a runner. For this sense of £nexw, see p. 259 
above. 

119 Appian, Bella civ. 2.11.72.2, thode tfj; võv énexovons xà návta Nyenoviag 
(“this rule which now extends over all”). For this usage of the verb, see p. 264 
above. 

120 Rightly, Oakes, “échos” 272. For this sense of £ntxw, see p. 265 above. 
Athenagoras, Legatio pro Chrisitianis 8.2, which is also cited by Poythress, is discussed 
above in n. 117. 

121 One passage is cited in LSF with the meaning “hold” (IPE 2.37, okñntp’ 
&néyovtoc Aha), but the sense here is rather that of “extend” or “give” (sense I). 
Cf. Oakes, “échos” 273. 
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It can be stated categorically that the verb éméyw does not bear the 
sense “hold” or “hold fast” in any ancient passage. 

We may thus summarize our brief sketch of the semantic range 
of Enexw. We may distinguish two major senses of the word. The 
first (sense I) is one in which the extensive prefix émi also has a hostile 
sense (“against”), and the verb thus denotes, when transitive, the 
stopping or checking of an object by the subject, and when intransi- 
tive, the stopping, pausing or refraining of the subject itself. The second 
(sense II) is one in which the prefix ëmt adds a purely extensive idea 
to the verb (“toward”), and éméyw thus denotes, when transitive, 
the holding forth or extension of an object by the subject, and when 
intransitive, the advance, spread or extension of the subject itself. Each 
of these meanings, as our discussion has shown, is amply attested 
in ancient Greek literature of all periods. However, the meanings 
“hold” or “hold fast” are not attested, and the etymology and usage 
of the word sketched above in fact preclude such a meaning. 

In Philippians 2:16a the verb &n£yo is used transitively, and thus 
lexically may denote either the holding forth of the word (sense II 
above), or the stopping or restraining of the word (sense I above). A 
third possibility which has been suggested, as noted above, is that 
Aóyov does not here refer to the word of the gospel, but bears the 
specialized sense of logical place or relation, and that Aóyov Gofe 
éméxovtes thus means to be or serve as life in the world. Such a special- 
ized usage of éméyetv and Aöyov with a defining genitive is indeed, as 
we have seen, part of the verb’s semantic range.!?? All three elements 
do converge in Philippians 2:16. However, the resemblance is only a 
superficial one, for, as almost all expositors have recognized, AOyov 
does not here have the required technical sense of logical place or 
position, but clearly refers to the word or message of the gospel. '?? 
This specialized sense of the verb is thus not present in Philippians 
2:16. The meaning restrain or hold back is also clearly not a possible 
meaning in this context. The sense hold forth is consequently the only 
possible meaning for the verb éméyw in Philippians 2:16a. The clause 
is accordingly to be translated “holding forth the word of life.” ‘This 
sense of the verb 1s also demanded by the missional context of the 


122 See above, pp. 265-266. 

123 Cf. Ac 13:26, 6 Aöyog tfj; owrnplag Tadıng; 5:20, TA prypata ths Dote 
tadıng; 14:3, 6 Aóyoc tfj; xäpıtog; 2 Cor 5:19, 6 Aóyoc tfj; karaAAayfic; also 1 
Thess 1:8; 1 Cor 1:18; 1 Thess 2:13. 
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immediately preceding clause, which, as we have seen, describes the 
Philippians as “lights in the world" (2:15b). The “word of life” (Aóyov 
Gute, 2:16a) which Paul's Philippian converts are to hold forth is 
identical with “the word of God” (tov Adyov tod 0200) which Paul 
describes the Roman Christians as daring to speak fearlessly (1:14), 
and is a designation for the gospel message.'?* The clause Aöyov 
Luc éméxovtec is thus an exhortation to spread the gospel. 

The passage 1s extremely significant, because, as discussed in the 
Introduction to this study, in no other letter does Paul explicitly 
command his congregations to preach the gospel or to engage in 
active verbal mission. It is the general absence of such a mission 
command in Paul that has led many scholars to conclude with Paul 
Bowers that *a concept of the church as mission failed to take any 
definite shape in Paul's thinking so far as it is available to us.”!?? 
But in light of the evidence presented regarding the meaning of 
éméxw in Philippians 2:16, such a view is no longer tenable. Paul did 
understand the church at Philippi as obligated to engage in active 
mission to outsiders, and in Philippians 2:16a he explicitly commands 
them to do so.!?° The presence of a command to active mission in 
Philippians 2:16, together with Paul's demonstrable interest in the 
church as mission throughout the book of Philippians, reveals that 
the mission of his churches did occupy an important place in Paul's 
missionary thinking. 


6.5 Philippians 2:16b-18: The Church’s Mission and the Mission of Paul 


Paul exhorts the Philippians to hold forth the word of life “that I 
may boast in the day of Christ, that I did not run for nothing nor 
labor for nothing” (eig kadynna &poi eic rjuépav Xptotod, Or ook eig 
kevov &ópapov ovdé eic kevóv &koníaoa, 2:16b). In Philippians 2:16 


124 Some interpreters regard Cwij¢ as a genitive of content, referring to the life 
of which the word tells (so Ellicott, Philippians 67; Eadie, Philippians 141). How- 
ever, the genitive wç is more likely to be understood of the life which the word 
bestows; for the thought, cf. Acts 13:26, ó Aöyog ts owrnpiag tadrng; Acts 5:20, 
TH prpara TÄS Gofjc Tome, 

125 “Church” 110. 

126 For the possible reasons for the concentration in Philippians of evidence 
for Paul’s interest in the spread of the gospel as a general Christian activity, sce 
pp. 222-223 above. 
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and elsewhere, as is widely recognized, “Paul holds the view that 
his own eschatological hope is bound up with his converts’ spiritual 
condition as they jointly stand before the Lord." !?? What is striking 
in Philippians 2:16, however, is the way in which Paul relates his 
boasting in 2:16b to the exhortation in 2:16a. Philippians 2:16a, as 
we have seen, is an exhortation to spread the gospel, and thus Paul's 
joy in the day of Christ is bound up with his converts’ own mission 
activity for the extension of the gospel. Paul's boasting in the day 
of Christ is dependent upon his converts “holding forth the word of 
life” (2:162). Paul thus stakes the success or failure of his apostolic 
mission on the missionizing activity of his converts. Philippians 2:16 
is thus of enormous significance for Paul's understanding of his 
apostolic mission. Paul Bowers’ thesis, which has been widely fol- 
lowed, that *Paul's missionary vocation finds its sense of fulfillment 
in the presence of firmly established churches” must be modified. !?® 
Philippians 2:16 reveals that Paul did not understand the fulfill- 
ment of his apostolic vocation to be realized in the establishment 
of firmly founded communities, but in the independent spread of 
the gospel from the communities he founded. Unless the Philippian 
Christians hold forth the word of life (Adyov Çwñs éméxovtec, 2:162), 
Paul's apostolic mission to them will have failed (eig kevöv, 2:16b). 
The crucial place of the mission of the church in Paul's missionary 
thinking could not be more forcefully expressed. 

The relationship of the Philippians’ extension of the gospel to 
Paul's ministry is highlighted in Philippians 2:16b-18. These verses, 
through their description of Paul, of the Philippians, and of their 
relationship, function to further shape the self-understanding of the 
Philippians. We will focus first on Paul's portrayal in 2:17-18, before 
returning to closely examine Paul's self-description in 2:16b. 


6.5.1 The Priestly Activity of the Philippians in 2:17-18 


The aAAa which introduces 2:17 is ascensive (cf. 1:18b, àAAà Kai 
xaproopat; 3:8, dAAG nevodvye kai nyoünaı), and indicates that this 
verse represents a certain heightening of 2:16. In 2:17 Paul depicts 
his apostolic ministry, which he described in 2:16 under the images 
of running (£Ópapov) and labor (£koníaoa), as a sacrificial offering 


177 Malherbe, Thessalonians 185. 
128 “Fulfilling” 198; cf. Peterson, “Maturity” 188. 
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(onévdouat). This image accents, even more than the preceding 
images in 2:16, the severe afflictions and struggles experienced by 
Paul in his imprisonment for the gospel (cf. 1:17, Xiyiw; 1:30, ay@va; 
2:27, Mony; 4:14, TH OAiyei). By this image, Paul's consecration to 
the cause of the gospel even in the midst of suffering, which we 
have seen functions in the letter as a model for the Philippians, is 
again powerfully expressed. 

In both the Jewish cultus and pagan rites the libation was nor- 
mally only an accompanying element to the sacrifice, and here too 
in Philippians 2:17 the weight of the verse falls not upon Paul’s 
offering, but the sacrifice and service of the Philippians (tf Ovoia 
kai Aettoupyia TÄG miotews piv, 2:17) over which (ëmt, cf. Arrian, 
Alex. 6.19.5, oneioag ¿mì tH Ovoiq) Paul's offering is poured.!*? The 
sacrifice (Ovoía) to which Paul refers is identified as a specifically 
priestly function by the associated noun Aetrovpyía, which, in con- 
trast to Aatpeia, which is in the Septuagint frequently used of the 
worship of the entire people of Israel, 1s in the LXX used only of 
the sacerdotal service of the priests and Levites.!°° This connotation 
of the word is also reflected in the New Testament, where the term, 
when used, as here, of divine worship, is always used of priestly or 
sacerdotal functions.!?! It is sometimes supposed that the priestly 
service in view here is that of Paul, but in that case Paul would 
depict himself as both offering and priest, and elsewhere in Philip- 
pians Ovoia, Aettovpyia, and their cognates are used either of the 
activity of Epaphroditus (2:25, Aettovpyov; 2:30, Aettovpyiac), who 
functions in the letter as a paradigm for the Philippians, or of the Phi- 
lippians themselves (4:18, óoyr|v edwdiac, Ovoiav Aert, evapeotov 
tà Dec), In Philippians 2:17 Paul thus portrays the Philippians as a 
community of priests.! ?? 

In his description of the Philippians as a community of priests, the 
Jewish underpinnings of Paul’s thought in Philippians is once more 


129 Cf. Claude Tassin, *L'Apostolat, un «Sacrifice»?” Le Sacrifice dans les Reli- 
gions (ed. Marcel Neusch; Paris: Beauchesne, 1994) 112-114. For the phrase th 
Ovoia Kal Asıtovpyia (“service of sacrifice"), cf. / Clem 40.2, tac te Mpoopopac 
kai Asıtoupylag &ntreAetoOot. 

130 E.g. Ex 28:39; Num 4:24; 1 Sam 2:11; cf. Trench, Synonyms 125-28; Loh- 
meyer, Philipper 143 (n. 4). 

131 Cf. Lk 1:23; Heb 9:21; 10:11. 

132 Cf. Best, “Spiritual Sacrifice” 287. 
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very evident. As we saw in chapter three, Jewish texts in the second 
temple period reflect the tradition of Israel as a nation of priests and 
prophets for the gentiles in the time of eschatological fulfillment. 17? 
Paul's description of the Philippians as priests thus continues Paul's 
portrayal of the church as the true Israel of God, an important 
theme throughout Philippians (1:27, 2:15, 3:2, 3:20).?* In light of 
this tradition, the Philippians! identity as priests also reflects Paul's 
conviction that the eschatological time of renewal had dawned in 
Christ Jesus. What is especially significant, however, 1s that, as we 
have seen, this imagery in second temple texts uniformly expresses 
the mediatorial role of Israel for the gentiles. Paul's use of this 
imagery thus depicts the Philippians as priests to the surrounding 
pagan world. In light of the Jewish background of Paul's thought 
in Philippians 2:15-17, the imagery of the Philippians as lights and 
priests for the world has an unmistakeable missionizing thrust. The 
Philippians function as priests in “holding forth the word of life” 
(2:16) to the world.'?° Paul's ascription of this priestly activity, not 
to the Philippians themselves, but to their faith (2:17, me niotewg 
buGv) once again reminds the Philippians that their activity is in 
reality the activity of Christ who acts through them. 

In describing his own self-oblation and the priestly service of the 
Philippians as a joint offering, Paul again accents the Philippians 
partnership with him for the work of the gospel (cf. 1:5, t kotwwvia 
bà v eig TO ebayyelıov), in which God is effectively at work through 


133 See above, pp. 114-117, 124-127, 137-141. 

134 See the discussions above, pp. 218-219, 251-256. 

135 DXX Isa 61:6a, Duelg Aë iepeic kopiov xAn8rjoso0e, Asıroupyoi 0200; De 
spec. leg. 2.163, dv Aoyov Exeı npóc MOAL iepebc, TODTOV mpóc &áraocav tiv 
oikovusvnv TO Tovóatov £0voc; De Abr. 98, tijv bmép navrög AvOpwnwv yévouc 
iepwobvnv; cf. Sib. Or. 3.195; Wis 17:2; and see the discussions of these texts in 
chapter three. 

136 In 1 Peter 2:9 the priestly service of the Christian community is also under- 
stood to involve a missionizing function, as is evident from the association of this 
designation with the language of proclamation and the conversion language of light: 
önwg Tac Aperäg &&ayye(Ante tod £k okórovc buds Kahéoavtos eic TO Oavpiactóv 
avtod gàq (2:9b). Cf. 1 Pet 2:11-12; 3:1-2; and see Elliot, Elect 41-42; 179-80; 192; 
195-98; 221; W. Brandt, “Wandel als Zeugnis nach dem 1. Petrusbrief,” Verbum 
Dei Manet in Aeternum (Wittenberg: Luther, 1955) 10-25; Goppelt, Petrusbrief 153-54. 
The missionizing aspects of 1 Peter 2:9 are not sufficiently recognized by Balch, 
Wives 132-35; Seland, “Common Priesthood" 116-119. Similarly in Romans 15:16, 
Paul applies this tradition to his own person to express his missionary role for the 
conversion of the gentiles. 
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the gospel which Paul brought to Philippi to extend the gospel through 
the Philippians (cf. 1:6-7; 1:29-30; 2:12-13; 2:16). This joint priestly 
activity is the basis of Paul's joy (xaipw, 2:17b), and of his mutual joy 
with the Philippians (tò ôè aùtò koi peïs yaipete, kai ovyyaipeté 
uor, 2:18). So, too, in the thanksgiving period (1:3-11), the basis of 
Paul's joy (ueta xapác, 1:4) was the Philippians’ partnership for the 
gospel (ëmt t Kotvwvia budv eig TO edayyelıov, 1:5). Similarly in 
1:12-18 the ground of Paul's joy (Ev tovto xaipw, 1:18a) was the 
wider proclamation of the gospel resulting from his imprisonment 
(Xpiotóc katayyéAAetat, 1:18a). Paul thus throughout Philippians 
1:3-2:18 ties his Joy to the extension of his mission through the 
churches. 


6.5.2 Pauls Apostolic Self- Description in 2:16b 


In his description of the Philippians as priests (2:17-18), Paul seeks 
to mold the self-understanding of the church at Philippi. Similarly 
in 2:16b, in exhorting the Philippians to hold forth the word of life 
“that I may boast in the day of Christ, that I did not run for noth- 
ing nor labor for nothing” (eig kabyrpa £uoi ei; ñuépav Xptotod, 
ÖTL OVK eic kevóv Eöpanov ODÖE eic kevóv &xoníaoa), Paul richly 
expresses his self-understanding as an apostle of Christ. In the first 
part of his self-description in 2:16b (eig kevóv £ópapov), Paul uses 
the imagery of a race to describe his apostolic ministry.!°’ In 4:1, 
he will use similar athletic imagery to describe the Philippians as 
his joy and wreath of victory before the Lord at his advent. Like- 
wise in 2:16b, his converts are his ground of boasting in the day of 
Christ that his ministry has been fruitful.?? As we saw above, what 
is striking about Philippians 2:16b is the way in which Paul stakes 
the success or failure of his apostolic mission on the missionizing 
activity of his converts at Philippi (2:162). 

Paul further delineates his understanding of his commission 
through the second part of his self-description in 2:16b: ob8é eig 
kevov éxottiaoa. These words introduce an apparent allusion to 
Isaiah 49:4.'3° The context of the allusion is the second Servant 


137 Gf. Pfitzner, Agon 76-129; Malherbe, Thessalonians 185. 

138 Cf. 1 Thess 2:19, otépavoc Kavxroews (“victory wreath of boasting”). See 
Malherbe, Thessalonians 185-186, 188. 

139 That Philippians 2:16b reflects a conscious echo of Isa 49:4 is argued per- 
suasively by Larsson, Vorbild 272-273. 
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Song (49:1-6), in which the Servant expresses his fear that he has 
labored for nothing onyx» P7; LXX xevög &koníaca), but is in 
turn promised by God that he will be a light to the nations (49:6). 
The repeated occurrence of similar allusions to Isaiah 49:4 and 
other portions of the second Servant Song elsewhere in Paul's letters 
suggests that the passage was of foundational significance in Paul's 
understanding of his apostolic mission.! That Paul, in Philippians 
2:16b and elsewhere, consciously relates his gentile mission to the 
Servant Songs of Isaiah has been widely recognized.!*! The Jewish 
background of Paul's thought in Philippians is here once again very 
evident. The echo of Isaiah 49:4 in Philippians 2:16b, in combina- 
tion with allusions to Isaiah 52:13-53:12 in Philippians 2:6-9 and 
Isaiah 45:22-23 in Philippians 2:10-11, reveals a connected reading 
of Isaiah 40-55, with special focus upon the Servant Songs.!? The 
connection in Paul's mind between the second Servant Song and the 
gentile mission evident in Philippians 2:16 1s also remarkable. As we 
saw in Part One, the focus in Isaiah 40-55 on God's activity for the 
nations reaches its climax in the Servant Songs, and the first two 
Servant Songs (Isa 42:1-9; 49:1-6) are in second temple Judaism a 
major focus of exegetical reflection on the eschatological conversion 


140 Cf. 1 Thess 3:5, eig kevóv yeyntaı ó Könog rjuàv; 1 Cor 15:10, fj xápic 
avtod f| eic Eu& où Kevn EyevnOn, AAA mepicoórepov aùtõv návtov £koniaca; 
Gal 4:11, un nwg £ikfj kekoniaka; Gal 2:2, un oc sic kevóv Tpéxw; also 1 Thess 
2:1. See also Gal 1:15 (Isa 49:1) and 2 Cor 6:1-2 (Isa 49:4, 49:8). 

141 See especially the classic studies of L. Cerfaux, “Saint Paul et le Serviteur 
de Dieu d'Isaie," Recueil Lucien. Gerfaux (Gembloux: Duculot, 1954) 2.439-54, and 
Albert-Marie Denis, “L’Apötre Paul, Prophète ‘Messianique’ des Gentils,” ETL 
33 (1957) 245-318; see also Traugott Holtz, “Zum Selbstverständnis des Apostels 
Paulus,” TL 91 (1966) 321-30; Larsson, Vorbild 272-74; W. Radl, “Alle Mühe 
Umsonst? Paulus und der Gottesknecht,” L'Apótre Paul (ed. A. Vanhoye; Leuven: 
Peeters, 1986) 144-149; Hanna Stettler, “An Interpretation of Colossians 1:24 in 
the Framework of Paul's Mission Theology," The Mission of the Early Church to Jews 
and Gentiles (eds. Jostein Ädna and Hans Kvalbein; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 2000) 
194; Hays, “Reading Isaiah" 216-217; Josef Blank, Paulus und Jesus: Eine theologische 
Grundlegung (München: Kósel, 1968) 222-230; Alexander Kerrigan, “Echoes of 
Themes from the Servant Songs in Pauline Theology," Studiorum Paulinorum Congressus 
1961 (Rome: Pontificial Biblical Institute, 1963) 217-228; Kóstenberger/ O'Brien, 
Salvation 165-166, 170. 

142 On Paul's connected reading of Isaiah, sce p. 229 above, and cf. Hays, 
“Reading Isaiah" 205-206, 220-223; Wagner, “Heralds.” Paul's focus in Phil 2:6-16 
on the Servant passages probably also reflects a recognition of these Songs as in 
some sense discrete contexts within the context of Isaiah 40-55; for similar evidence 
elsewhere in second temple texts, see above, pp. 111-112 (n. 49). 
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of the nations.!*? Paul's understanding of the second Song in terms 
of the conversion of gentiles 1s thus in continuity with second temple 
Jewish interpretation. Strikingly, however, Paul's use of this text 
occurs in the context of an exhortation to active mission (2:15-16). 
Paul's interpretation reflects his conviction, which we have traced 
throughout Philippians, that the eschatological reign of God over the 
nations envisioned in Isaiah 40-55 has now begun in Christ Jesus. 
What 1s also remarkable about Paul's interpretation 1s his direct 
application of Isaiah 49:4 to his own apostolic ministry. In apply- 
ing the words of Isaiah 49:4 to himself, is Paul identifying himself 
with the Servant figure of the second Servant Song (Isaiah 49:1-6)? 
Many interpreters have taken this to be Paul's understanding, and 
have argued that Paul saw his own ministry as prefigured in Isaiah's 
Servant Songs.!** However, close analysis of Paul's use of the Servant 
passages, in Philippians and elsewhere, suggests a somewhat different 
conclusion. In Romans 15:20-21, Paul explicitly quotes Isaiah 52:15 
in connection with his missionary ambition to proclaim Christ where 
he is not yet named (ole obk avnyyéAn nepi abtoü Swovtat, 15:212). 
This passage shows that Paul clearly understood Isaiah 52:15 as 
envisioning the spread of the gospel, and he relates this in Romans 
15:20-21 to his apostolic mission. However, Paul's understanding of 
Isaiah 52:15, in the context of Romans 15:20-22, clearly includes not 
only his own mission activity, but also the mission activity of others 
(cf. 15:20, tva un Em’ GAAOTPLOV OeuéAiov oikoðouð; see also 1 Cor 
3:10-15).1*° Similarly in Romans 10:15-17, Paul explicitly quotes 
LXX Isaiah 53:1 (Kopie, tic Eniotevoev TH àkof| r]uov;), identify- 
ing the “message” of Isaiah 53:1 with the gospel proclamation (ro 
evayyehiw, 10:16). ^ However, that Paul did not regard this proc- 
lamation as entrusted to him alone is clear from Romans 10:15, 
where Paul, in citing Isaiah 52:7 as fulfilled in the Christian mis- 
sion (wg wpaloı oi nóðeç TOV edayyelılouevwv rà åyaðá), writes, in 
contrast to the singular of the LXX (edayyeAılouevov) and MT, the 


143 See chapters two and three above. 

H* See Cerfaux, “Serviteur” 446-454; Denis, “Prophete” 245-318; Holtz, *Selb- 
stverstándnis" 326-330; Blank, Paulus 222-230; Kerrigan, “Echoes” 217; Kösten- 
berger/ O'Brien, Salvation 165-166, 170; Stettler, “Colossians 1:24” 194. 

H5 Cf. Schnabel, Urchristliche Mission 1397. 

146 Cf. Wagner, “Heralds” 209. 
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plural tov edvayyedCopévoy, reflecting a plurality of proclaimers.! 7 
In 1 Corinthians 15:58, Paul applies the language of Isaiah 49:4, 
which we have seen occurs in Philippians 2:16 and frequently else- 
where in Paul in connection with his own apostolic ministry, to the 
church at Corinth.!^? In Philippians itself, Paul's direct application 
of Wisdom 2:19 and Daniel 12:3 to the believers at Philippi 1s also 
extremely significant. ? As we saw in Part One, both of these pas- 
sages reflect exegetically on the fourth Servant Song, and interpret 
the Song in a collective sense of the suffering but eschatologically 
vindicated righteous remnant of the Jewish nation. Paul's applica- 
tion in Philippians of both these texts to the believers at Philippi is 
remarkable. The texts cited, both in Philippians and elsewhere in 
Paul's letters, suggest that Paul's application of the second Servant 
Song to his own ministry in Philippians 2:16 is not meant to iden- 
tify the Servant with his own person, but rather reflects a collective 
interpretation of the Songs identifying the Servant with the church 
and its mission to the nations. 

But this conclusion immediately raises another question. As we 
saw in chapter five, in the Christ hymn (2:5-11) Paul identified the 
Servant figure of Isaiah 52:13-53:12 with Christ Jesus. Similarly in 
Romans 15:20-21, where, as we saw, Paul cites Isaiah 52:15 as ful- 
filled in the church's mission (oic obk àvryyéAr nepi adtod Syovtat, 
15:212), the addition of nepi adtod, absent in MT but present in the 
LXX, 1s extremely significant, for the pronoun, which in the context 
of LXX Isaiah 52:13-15 refers to the Servant, in Romans 15:20-21 
explicitly refers to Christ. ^? Romans 15:20-21, like Philippians 2:6-9, 
thus reflects a messianic interpretation of the fourth Servant Song 
in Paul's thought. ?! How is Paul's collective understanding of the 


147 Tf, as is probable, 1 Pet 1:12 contains an allusion to Isa 52:7, the same exege- 


sis of the passage seems to be reflected there as well (6tà vàv edayyelicauevwv). 
It 1s not entirely clear whether this plural rendering was the product solely of 
early Christian exegetical tradition or was perhaps already available in the katye 
or proto-Theodotionic recension (cf. Theodotion: oc ebnpeneic éri tà Spy nóðeç 
tov eóayyetopévov). In either case, the preference for the plural reading in Rom 
10:15 (and 1 Pet 1:12) 1s significant. 

148 ] Cor 15:58, 6 kónoc Du ok Eotıv kevóc Èv Kupiw. 

149 See the discussions above, pp. 217, 219-220, 254-256. 

150 For fuller discussion, see Wagner, “Heralds” 197-202, 219-220. 

15! Paul's messianic understanding of the fourth Song is also implicit in Rom 
4:25-5:1, 10:16, and 1 Cor 15:3-4. Significantly, Morna Hooker has now changed 
her position and regards Rom 4:25 as reflecting conscious interpretation of Isa 53; 
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Servant in Philippians 2:16b and elsewhere to be reconciled with his 
identification of the Servant with Christ Jesus reflected in Philippians 
2:5-11? The question has perplexed many interpreters. !?? 

The theological understanding which underlies Paul's allusion 
to the second Servant Song is illumined by Acts 13:47, where, in a 
striking parallel to Philippians 2:16, it 1s explicitly claimed that the 
gentile mission of Paul and Barnabas is the fulfillment of this Isaianic 
prophecy (Acts 13:42-52). The passage which Paul and Barnabas 
cite in Acts 13:47 at Pisidian Antioch is LXX Isaiah 49:6: teOetka 
oe Eis oc £0vàv, TOD eivat oe eic owtnpiav Ewg £oxárov TÅG vc, 
In turning to the gentiles, Paul and Barnabas according to Luke 
fulfill the mission of the Servant of Isaiah 49:6, who is *a light to 
the gentiles" (gà &0vàv). Some interpreters understand Luke sim- 
ply to identify the Servant of Isaiah with Paul and his apostolic 
mission to the gentiles.? However, Luke's exegesis of the Servant 
passages, as a number of interpreters have recognized, is more rich 
and complex. 

Luke's exegetical reflection on the Servant passages begins within 
his infancy narrative (Lk 1-2), which, as 1s now widely recognized, 
plays a critical role in his work.!?* The final and climactic hymn 
within the Lukan infancy narrative 1s the Song of Simeon (2:29- 
32). Simeon’s oracle introduces, for the first time, the key Lukan 


see Morna D. Hooker, “Did the Use of Isaiah 53 to Interpret His Mission Begin 
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152 See the discussion in Larsson, Vorbild 273; Windisch, Paulus und Christus 137; 
Cerfaux, “Serviteur” 451-54; Haag, Gottesknecht 77. 

153 Kerrigan, *Echoes" 217; Wright, “Old Testament" 43; Claude Tassin, “Vous 
serez mes témoins: le message des Actes des Apótres," SEDOS Bulletin 28 (1996) 
290; Darrell L. Bock, “Proclamation from Prophecy and Pattern: Luke's Use of the 
Old Testament for Christology and Mission," The Gospels and the Scriptures of Israel 
(JBNTSS 104; eds. Craig A. Evans and W. Richard Strenger; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1994) 302-303. 

154 See, for example, Robert Tannchill, “The Story of Israel within the Lukan 
Narrative," Jesus and the Heritage of Israel: Luke’s Narrative Claims upon Israels. Legacy 
(ed. David P. Moessner; Harrisburg, PA: Trinity, 1999) 326; Philip L. Shuler, 
“The Rhetorical Character of Luke 1-2," Literary Studies in Luke-Acts (eds. Richard 
P. Thompson and Thomas E. Philips; Macon, GA: Mercer, 1998) 173-189; and 
Ulrich Busse, “Das ‘Evangelium’ des Lukas: Die Funktion der Vorgeschichte im 
lukanischen Doppelwerk," Der treue Gottes trauen: Beiträge zum Werk des Lukas (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1991) 161-179. 

155 On the climactic role of Simeon's Song in the infancy narrative, see Bart 
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theme of salvation for the nations (2:30-32). As recent scholarship 
has recognized, this climactic prophecy within Luke 1-2, together 
with its crucial pendant 2:34-35, is programmatic for Luke's entire 
narrative.!?? Simeon's description of Jesus as a “light of the nations” 
(2:32) echoes Isaiah 49:6, and identifies the child Jesus with the 
Servant figure of the second Servant Song (Isa 49:1-6).!°7 As Luke's 
narrative progresses, a number of allusions and direct quotations in 
both Gospel and Acts also identify Jesus’ activity as the fulfillment 
of Isaiah's fourth Servant Song.!?® In Acts, in passages which recall 
Luke 2:30-32 and Isaiah 49:6, the risen Lord 1s the light which 
appears to Paul on the road to Damascus (qc, 9:3; 22:6, 9, 11; 
26:13), and it is Christ who through his resurrection proclaims light 
both to Israel and the gentiles (26:23, p@c p£AAet xarayyéAAetv TH 
te ha@ Kal roig £0veotv). Throughout Luke-Acts, it is thus Christ 
who is the Isaian Servant. 

How, then, is Jesus’ identity in Luke-Acts as the light to the nations 
of Isaiah 49:6 related to the application of this passage to Paul and 
Barnabas in Acts 13:47? The answer is evident in the book of Acts’ 
programmatic verse, where Jesus empowers the disciples to be his 
witnesses “to the ends of the earth" through the gift of the holy Spirit 
(1:8). The words “to the ends of the earth” (&wg éoxatov tí] yfic) 
in 1:8 are an evident allusion to Isaiah 49:6, and, like Acts 13:47, 
identify the mission of the disciples in the power of the Spirit as 
the fulfillment of Isaiah's prophecy. The activity of the Spirit in the 
spread of the message is a major theme of Acts (cf. Lk 24:47-49; Ac 
1:8; 4:8; 4:31; 6:10; 8:29; 8:39; 9:17; 10:19; 11:12; 13:2, 4, 9; 16:6- 


J. Koet, “Simeons Worte (Lk 2,29-32.34c-35) und Israels Geschick," The Four Gospels 
(eds. F. van Segbroeck, C.M. Tuckett, G. van Belle and J. Verheyden; Leuven: 
Peeters, 1992) 1568. 

156 See P. Grelot, “Le cantique de Simeon (Luc, ii, 29-32),” RB 93 (1986) 505- 
506; Hans-Josef Klauck, “Gottesfürchtige im Magnificat?” MTS 43 (1997) 138; W. 
Radl, “Die Beziehungen der Vorgeschichte zur Apostelgeschichte, dargestellt an 
Lk 2,22-39," The Unity of Luke-Acts (ed. J. Verheyden; Leuven: Leuven University 
Press, 1999) 297-312. On the relation of 2:34-35 to 2:29-32, see Koet, “Simeons 
Worte? 1557-1558. 

157 As seen by Cerfaux, “Serviteur” 441; Koet, *Simeons Worte" 1555-1556, 
1561; Strauss, Davidic Messiah 117-119; Thomas S. Moore, *The Lucan Great 
Commission and the Isaianic Servant," Bibliotheca Sacra 154 (1997) 48. 

158 Lk 22:37 (=Isa 53:12); Ac 3:13-14 (=Isa 52:13, 53:11); 8:30-35 (=Isa 53:7- 
8). 
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7).!°9 In Luke-Acts the Servant is thus Christ Jesus, and the early 
Christian mission is the activity of Christ, who acts in the disciples 
through his Spirit to bring light to the nations (Lk 2:32; Ac 1:8; 
13:47; 26:23). The collective understanding of the second Servant 
Song in Acts 13:47 (hiv; cf. ópeic, 1:8) reflects this Christological 
understanding of mission as the activity of Christ. !9? 

Paul's own understanding is evident in Romans 15:15-21, a passage 
with remarkable parallels to the language and thought of Philippi- 
ans 2:16-17.!°! Paul in this passage describes his apostolic mission 
as a priestly activity for the gentiles (15:16, Aetrovpyóv Xptotod 
Inood; cf. Phil 2:17, ëmt t Aettovpyia Kai Ovoia; also 2:25, 4:18), 
and relates this activity to Christ's fulfillment of the fourth Servant 
Song (15:20-21; cf. Phil 2:6-9, 2:16; also 2:15, 4:5). The conversion 
of the gentiles is his ground of boasting that his ministry has been 
fruitful (15:17, £yo obv trjv Kkabynow; cf. Phil 2:16, eis kabynua 
&uol). Paul's boasting, however, is not in himself, but in Christ Jesus 
(15:17, &v Xptot@ Inood), for his apostolic mission is in reality the 
activity of Christ working through him (15:18, kateıpyaoato Xpiotóq 
dv guod). Through the grace of God given to Paul (15:15), Christ 
himself is active in him through the power of the holy Spirit (15:19, 
Ev Svvapet nveoparog 0200) to bring about the conversion of the 
nations (15:16-19). The boasting which Paul envisions is thus his 
joyous boasüng in Christ and his power at work in bringing the 
gentiles to God. Thus for Paul, as for the author of Acts, “Paul’s mis- 
sion . . . is nothing less than the outworking of Christ's own 
mission.” 162 

The passages considered illumine Paul's understanding in Philip- 
pians 2:16. Paul can apply the words of the second Servant Song 
to his apostolic mission, not because he understood himself as the 


159 See Joseph Fitzmyer, “The Role of the Spirit in Luke-Acts,” The Unity of 
Luke-Acts (ed. J. Verheyden; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1999) 165-184; Tassin, 
“Témoins” 293-294; Max Turner, Empowerment for Mission’? The Pneumatol- 
ogy of Luke-Acts," Vox Evangelica 24 (1994) 103-122. 

160 Cf. Cerfaux, “Serviteur” 443: “C’est le Christ en réalité qui agit par ses 
serviteurs et témoins." 

161 On the importance of this passage as an expression of Paul's missionary 
self-understanding, see Peerbolte, Paul the Missionary 244-254. 

162 Wagner, “Heralds” 198; cf. n. 19 (p. 198): “Paul’s sense of participation 
in Christ lies at the root of his own understanding of his role as an apostle and 
missionary." 
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Servant, but in light of his conviction that Christ the Servant was 
at work in him through the Spirit to fulfill his mission as a light to 
the gentiles (Isa 42:6, 49:6). Paul's mission activity is in reality the 
work of the risen Christ. Moreover, in Philippians and elsewhere 
in his letters, as we saw above, Paul's application of the Servant 
Songs to the early Christian mission is, as in Acts, a corporate one 
which includes not only Paul himself but believers generally. Paul 
thus understood the risen Christ at work to fulfill his mission as 
God's messianic Servant, not only in Paul's own apostolic mission, 
but also in the mission activity of his churches. In Paul's mind the 
mission activity of the church was in reality the activity of Christ at 
work in them to spread the gospel. This explains Paul's emphatic 
stress on the activity of Christ in the Philippians for the spread of 
the gospel which we have traced throughout the letter.!9? Through 
their participation in Christ and the Spirit through the gospel, God 
is at work in the believers at Philippi (Beög Eotıv ó évepy@v Ev piv, 
2:13). In 1 Thessalonians 2:13 Paul speaks similarly of the word 
of God which he preached (Aöyov àxofjc Map’ DuO tod 0700) as 
effectively at work in the Thessalonian believers (óc xai évepyeitat 
Ev piv toic rtoTebovonv). Paul thus understands the mission activ- 
ity of the Philippians (karepyáteo0e, 2:12), not as their work, but as 
the outworking in them of the power of Christ (ó évepy@v, 2:13; cf. 
Rom 15:18, kateipyaoato Xpiotóc Ôr Euod). Paul can thus describe 
the Philippians as sharers with him in grace (ovyKoLvwvoVg pov TS 
xapıtog, 1:7; dpiv éxapioOn, 1:29), and traces this to the outworking 
of divine grace with which the name of Jesus was invested at his 
exaltation (Éxapicato adTW TO Övona TO ÜnEp nàv Óvopa, 2:9b). In 
their suffering in behalf of the gospel, the relation of the believers 
at Philippi to the activity of Christ Jesus in the Christ hymn is thus 
more than that of imitation, for “the call to imitate Christ Jesus is 
made possible by the power of the living, exalted Christ, who is 
present and at work within the lives of believers through the work 
of his Holy Spirit.” 164 

Paul's understanding of the Servant Songs is thus both messi- 
anic and collective. Paul's interpretation of the Songs is, on the one 


165 1:6, 6 évapEdpevoc; 1:13, £v Xptot@; 1:14, Ev Kvpiw; 1:15, dV ebóokíav; 
1:19-20, éryoprylac tod nvednatog; 1:28b-29, Kal tTodto àró Tod Deop: 2:13, ó 
évepy@v Ev oiv. 

164 Hawthorne, “Imitation” 178. 
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hand, thoroughly at home in Judaism of the second temple period. 
Paul's messianic interpretation of the Songs is also reflected in second 
temple texts, such as the Parables of Enoch and Targum Isaiah. In its 
corporate aspects, Paul’s interpretation coheres with the collective 
understanding of the Songs in evidence in Daniel 12:3, LXX Isaiah, 
and Wisdom 2-5, and Paul specifically alludes to both the Daniel and 
Wisdom passages in Philippians. On the other hand, Paul’s under- 
standing 1s radically new, not only in his conviction that the time of 
the eschatological conversion of the gentiles had now come, but also 
in the surprising combination of messianic and corporate aspects in 
his understanding of the Servant Songs. In Paul’s understanding, 
the Servant is Christ Jesus, crucified, risen, and now active in the 
church to bring about the conversion of the nations. 

Paul, then, understands the mission activity of the Philippians as 
the fruit of their participation in Christ and the Spirit through the 
gospel. This in turn illumines Paul’s understanding, which we have 
traced throughout Philippians, of mission as an essential aspect of 
Christian identity, and explains Paul’s radical call to the beleaguered 
community at Philippi to respond to the threat of persecution by 
boldly holding forth the word of life (1:14; 1:27-30; 2:15-16). It is 
the church’s union with Christ which in Paul’s thought is at the core 
of the church’s identity as the true eschatological Israel (cf. 1:27; 
2:15; 3:2; 3:20), and its mission to bring the gospel to both Jews 
and gentiles. In Philippians 2:15b, the verb employed is indicative, 
not imperative (paiveode, 2:15b); the Philippians are not exhorted 
to become lights, but are understood already to be lights, by virtue 
of their identity as those in whom Christ dwells. Through Christ 
Jesus, the light to the nations (p@g £0vàv, Isa 49:6), the Philippians 
have become lights in the world (Pwotfjpeg Ev Köouw, 2:15b). The 
consciousness of the church's mission which comes to expression in 
Philippians is grounded in Paul's understanding that Christ is actively 
at work in believers to fulfill his mission as God's messianic Servant 
to bring the light of the gospel to the gentiles. Paul's conception of 
the church's union with Christ is thus at the heart of his understand- 
ing of the church's mission to the world. 


6.6 Conclusion 


The Christ hymn in 2:5-11, as we saw in chapter five, portrays the 
eschatological reign of Christ Jesus over the nations as inaugurated 
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in the gentile mission. In 2:12-18, Paul spells out the consequences of 
the preceding Christ hymn by exhorting the Philippians to proclaim 
the gospel. Paul's exhortation to the Philippians in 2:12 to work out 
their own salvation does not introduce a new command but functions 
to sum up and climax Paul's entire appeal in 1:12-2:11. Echoing 
themes and motifs carefully developed throughout the epistle, the 
command functions within this wider context of the letter as an 
exhortation to the Philippians to boldly spread the gospel despite 
the threat of suffering and persecution. Just as Paul's bold preaching 
in the midst of dangers will result in his salvation (1:19-20), so the 
Philippians, through their own fearless proclamation of the word, 
are to work out their own salvation (2:12; cf. 1:27-28). This work, 
however, is not theirs but God's: the mission activity of the Philippi- 
ans is the result of God's activity at work in them (2:13). Philippians 
2:13, with its emphatic stress on God's activity in the Philippians, 
draws together and climaxes Paul’s stress throughout Philippians 
1:12-2:18 on the activity of God in the church’s mission. 

In 2:14-15, Paul continues the exhortation to mission activity by 
drawing richly upon Jewish traditions to depict the Philippians as the 
eschatological Israel of God set in the midst of the nations. Paul’s 
striking application of Daniel 12:3, an important focus of exegetical 
reflection in ancient Judaism, to the believers at Philippi reflects his 
conviction that the eschatological time of renewal had now come 
in Christ Jesus. However, in 2:15 Paul skillfully adapts the imagery 
of Daniel 12:3 to express the missionary identity of the Philippians 
as lights for the gentile world. Paul’s portrayal of the Philippians as 
lights among the gentiles reflects the widespread use of light imagery 
in ancient Judaism to depict the eschatological conversion of the 
nations. In applying these traditions to the Philippians, Paul portrays 
the church at Philippi as the eschatological diaspora of God set in 
the midst of both Jews and gentiles and bringing to them the light 
of God's salvation. 

How the Philippians are to function as lights in the world is made 
evident in the exhortation which immediately follows in 2:16b to “hold 
forth the word of life" (Aoyov Gof|c &n£yovrec). The meaning in this 
clause of the verb éméyw, which prior to the present work has not 
received comprehensive study, has been widely disputed. However, 
as the analysis in this chapter has shown, the word éméyovtec in this 
phrase does not mean “holding fast” but can only mean “holding 
forth," and this clause thus constitutes an exhortation to spread the 
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gospel. As such Philippians 2:16 is very significant, for while Paul 
nowhere else in his letters gives an explicit command to his churches 
to spread the gospel, his exhortation to the Philippians to do so reveals 
that Paul did envision his churches as having an active mission to 
those outside. The crucial place which the mission of Paul's churches 
had in his missionary thinking is strikingly evident in 2:16b, where 
Paul stakes the success or failure of his mission on the extension of 
the gospel through his converts. Philippians 2:16 reveals that Paul 
did not understand his apostolic mission as fulfilled in the establish- 
ment of firmly founded communities (Bowers), but in the independent 
spread of the gospel from the communities he founded. 

Paul's portrayal of himself and the Philippians in 2:16b-18 serves 
to further shape the self-understanding of the church at Philippi. In 
2:17-18 Paul draws upon Jewish traditions of conversion to portray 
the Philippians as a mediatorial community of priests for the sur- 
rounding pagan world. The Philippians in Paul's thinking exercise 
this priestly function for the gentiles by holding forth the word of life 
which Paul first brought to them (2:16). In depicting his self-sacrifice 
and the priestly service of the Philippians as a joint offering to God, 
Paul describes his own imprisonment and the Philippians’ suffering on 
behalf of Christ as a joint partnership for the work of the gospel. 

Paul's self-description in Philippians 2:16b 1s of the most extraor- 
dinary importance for Paul's understanding of mission. Paul's inter- 
pretation of the second Servant Song in Philippians 2:16b in terms of 
the eschatological conversion of gentiles reflects the Jewish character 
of his thought. Paul's thought is unique, however, in his use of this 
text in the context of an exhortation to active mission (2:15-16). 
Paul's remarkable application of this passage to the gentile mission 
reflects a profoundly Jewish, but radically distinctive messianic-col- 
lective interpretation of Isaiah's Servant Songs, in which the risen 
Christ is understood as at work in believers to carry out his mission 
as God's Servant through the mission activity of the churches. For 
Paul, the mission of the church is the activity of Christ. This under- 
standing in turn explains Paul's emphatic stress in Philippians on the 
activity of God and of Christ in the early Christian mission, as well 
as Paul's understanding, evident throughout the letter, of mission 
as an essential element of Christian identity. In Paul's thought, the 
mission activity of the Philippians 1s the fruit of their participation 
in Christ and his Spirit through the gospel. 


CONCLUSION 


In the beginning of this study we called attention to Paul's puzzling 
missionary practice, according to which he considered his mission 
completed in areas where his preaching activity had been confined 
to a few important urban centers along the major highways of the 
empire. Paul's selective missionary strategy raises acutely the ques- 
tion of the role which Paul envisioned his churches as having in 
the spread of the gospel. Paul's letters in general offer little light 
on this question. The letter to the Philippians, however, provides 
the solution to the puzzle. 

This letter, although generally overlooked in discussion of early 
Christian mission, is a document of foundational importance for 
our understanding of the mission of the church in Paul's thought. 
The Jewish context of Paul's thought in Philippians is, in turn, the 
key to unlocking his understanding of church and mission in the 
letter. Scholars have failed to fully grasp Paul's understanding of 
church and mission, in large measure because they have failed to 
adequately grasp Jewish thinking in antiquity regarding gentiles and 
their conversion. 

Our study thus began in Part One with an investigation of Jew- 
ish attitudes regarding conversion of gentiles in antiquity. Scholars 
have frequently assumed an existing Jewish mission as the context 
of the primitive Christian mission. The phenomenon of conversion 
of gentiles to Judaism was, indeed, well-known in antiquity, and 
proselytes and sympathizers may have been drawn to the Jewish 
community in fair numbers. However, there is no evidence of Jew- 
ish missionaries or of missionary preaching to gentiles, and very 
little evidence which might suggest active proselytizing on the part 
of Jews. Moreover, Jewish documents in antiquity do not reveal a 
consciousness of mission to the gentiles. 

The lack of evidence for a Jewish mission has suggested to many 
scholars that there was a general lack of interest in conversion of 
gentiles among Jews in antiquity. This study, however, has docu- 
mented a remarkably widespread and intense interest in conversion 
of gentiles among Jews throughout the second temple period. How- 
ever, the context of this interest was not a Jewish consciousness of 
mission, but the expectation of a pilgrimage of the nations to Zion in 
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the impending time of the Jewish nation's eschatological restoration, 
linked with an interest in present day converts as an anticipation 
of this future conversion of the gentiles. Far from excluding one 
another, as conventional scholarly wisdom has assumed, the hope of 
a future conversion of the nations and interest in present day pros- 
elytes are closely related in Jewish thought. This distinctively Jewish 
understanding explains both the eagerness of many Jews to embrace 
gentle converts, and the lack of a Jewish mission to gentles. 

Jewish understandings of gentiles and their conversion in the second 
temple period were shaped profoundly by the Scriptures, especially 
the book of Isaiah. T'he Servant Songs of Isaiah, the unique expres- 
sion in the Hebrew Bible of a mission for the gentiles, were in turn 
an important focus of exegetical reflection on conversion of gentiles 
and Israel's role for the nations in the second temple period. In a 
widespread exegetical tradition, the “light to the nations" of the first 
two Servant Songs was associated with the conversion of the gentiles 
in the impending time of eschatological renewal. Interpretation of 
the fourth Servant Song focused on the eschatological salvation of 
the suffering and afflicted righteous remnant of the Jewish nation, 
who hold fast to the covenant despite persecution, suffering and 
death. This is evident in such texts as Wisdom 2-5 and Daniel 12:3, 
the latter passage itself a major focus of exegetical reflection in the 
second temple period. Despite a diversity of interpretations regard- 
ing the identity of the Servant, both collective and messianic, Jewish 
interpretation of the second temple period uniformly understood 
the Servant passages in terms of the redemption and restoration of 
Israel in the eschatological time. In Jewish thought, the conversion 
of gentiles is an eschatological event. 

The startling frequency with which allusions to the Servant Songs 
appear in discussions of conversion of gentiles in Jewish documents 
in antiquity reflects both the widespread interpretation of these pas- 
sages in terms of conversion, and the profound role of these Songs 
in shaping Jewish understandings of gentiles and their conversion in 
the second temple period. This interest in conversion 1s also reflected 
in the tradition, present in a variety of texts, of Israel as a nation 
of priests and prophets for the gentiles in the time of the nation's 
eschatological redemption. While enthusiasm for gentile conversion 
was not shared by all Jews in antiquity, interest in conversion of 
gentiles was widespread and characteristic throughout the second 
temple period. Jewish sources in antiquity betray no hint, however, 
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of a consciousness of mission to gentiles in the present. Rather, Jewish 
thought envisioned the Jewish nation as a light to the gentiles in the 
impending time of the God of Israel’s eschatological reign. 

In light of the Jewish background explored in Part One, the mission 
consciousness and praxis evident in Paul's letter to the Philippians is 
remarkable. There 1s nothing comparable in Jewish sources to the 
language of proclamation, gospel and mission which suffuses this let- 
ter. The planned, itinerant missionary activity of Paul (1:12-13; 2:16), 
his consciousness of a divine commission to preach to the gentiles 
(1:16), and his active mission of verbal proclamation (1:19-20), are 
each without parallel in Judaism of the second temple period. The 
evidence in Philippians and throughout primitive Christian sources 
for missionary activity by apostles, their coworkers, and other mis- 
sionary proclaimers forms a marked contrast to the Jewish sources 
examined in Part One. One of the results of this study is to set in 
bold relief the uniqueness of the early Christian mission. 

Paul in Philippians also reveals a quite extraordinary interest in the 
spread of the gospel through the Christian community at Philippi. 
This focus on an active mission of the church, although, in light of 
Paul's other letters, striking and unexpected, pervades the epistle 
to the Philippians. The epistolary thanksgiving (1:3-11) identifies 
the central theme of the letter as the Philippians! partnership with 
Paul for the work of the gospel (1:5-6). In the opening portion of 
the body of the letter (1:12-26), whose theme is the advancement of 
the gospel (1:12), Paul portrays the daring fearlessness of Christians 
at Rome to speak the word of God (1:14), and his own courageous 
testimony to the gospel despite the threat of suffering (1:19-20), as 
examples for the Philippians. Paul also presents himself (1:21-26) and 
the Christians at Rome (1:15b-16) as models of consecration to the 
cause of the gospel, in counterpoint to the negative example of those 
who engage in mission from impure motives, and not in partnership 
with Paul (1:15-18). The focus in Philippians 1:12-26 on the spread 
of the gospel as a general Christian activity 1s striking. Moreoever, 
Paul's depictions of the fearless speech of the Roman Christians, 
the bold speech of Job, and his own mission activity as models for 
the Philippians portray active verbal mission as an essential aspect 
of Christian faith and life. 

In 1:27-2:18, Paul’s practical application to the Philippians of 
the paradigms set forth in 1:12-26, Paul calls the Philippians, in 
imitation of him and the believers at Rome, to a united and fearless 
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struggle for the spread of the gospel despite the threat of persecution 
from the wider civic community at Philippi. Paul throughout this 
portion of the letter draws richly on Jewish traditions to shape the 
missional self-understanding of the Philippians. In 1:27 Paul employs 
traditional imagery for the Jewish nation to portray the church at 
Philippi as citizens of a heavenly city under the dominion of Christ, 
in contrast to that earthly colony of the Roman imperial order in 
which they live, in order to exhort the Philippians to conduct and 
sufferings which will promote the spread of the gospel. In assur- 
ing the Philippians that, like Paul (1:19-20), their sufferings for the 
gospel will result in their salvation (1:28-29; 2:12), Paul's paraenesis 
reflects Jewish traditions concerning the eschatological vindication of 
faithful Jews who suffer for their God. The exhortation to suffering 
in Philippians is without parallel in Jewish sources, however, in its 
striking accent on proclamation, speech and active mission. In the 
Christ hymn (2:5-11), Paul combines exegetical reflection on Isaiah 
52:13-53:12 and Isaiah 45:22-23, in order to portray the fourth 
Servant Song as fulfilled in the passion, resurrection and exaltation 
of Christ Jesus (2:6-9), and to depict the eschatological reign of God 
over the nations envisaged in Isaiah 45:22-23 as inaugurated in the 
conversion of gentiles to Christ through the gospel (2:10-11). The 
hymn thus portrays the goal of Christ Jesus’ activity as the suffering 
and exalted Servant as inaugurated in the gentile mission. Within 
this context, Paul's command to the Philippians to work out their 
salvation (2:12-13), which serves to sum up and climax Paul's entire 
appeal in 1:12-2:11, functions as an exhortation to spread the gos- 
pel despite the threat of persecution and suffering. In 2:14-15 Paul 
employs a variety of Jewish texts and traditions to portray the church 
as the eschatological Israel of God. Paul's use of diaspora imagery 
1s rooted in Jewish traditions, but 1s also without parallel in second 
temple sources in its focus on the missionary purpose of the church's 
dispersion in the world. In Philippians 2:15 Paul skillfully adapts the 
language of Daniel 12:3, drawing upon the widespread use of light 
imagery in ancient Judaism to portray the illumination and conversion 
of the gentiles, to express the missionary identity of the Philippians 
as lights in a darkened world. In Philippians 2:16b Paul draws upon 
the second Servant Song, a major focus of exegetical reflection in 
ancient Judaism concerning the conversion of gentiles, to describe 
the relationship of his apostolic ministry to the Philippians in the 
gentile mission. Paul's portrayal of the Philippians as priests (2:17-18) 
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similarly reflects Jewish traditions of Israel as a mediatorial nation of 
priests and prophets for the gentiles in the eschatological era. Paul's 
use in Philippians 1:27-2:18 of Jewish texts and traditions regularly 
associated in ancient Judaism with the conversion of gentiles to 
shape the self-understanding of the Philippians is a striking feature 
of this portion of the letter. Together with Paul's exhortations to 
spread the gospel by example (1:12-13; 1:14; 1:19-20) and precept 
(1:27-30; 2:12-13; 2:16), these traditions give Philippians 1:12-2:18 
an unmistakable missionizing thrust. 

Within the missional context of Philippians 1:12-2:18, Paul's exhor- 
tation in Philippians 2:16 has a climactic force. The meaning of the 
verb éméyw in this clause has been strongly disputed, although prior 
to the present work without the benefit of comprehensive study. 
However, in light of the evidence presented in this study, the mean- 
ing of £nexw in Philippians 2:16 cannot be in doubt. In Philippians 
2:16 Paul directly exhorts the Philippians to “hold forth the word of 
life.” Philippians 2:16 is thus of the most extraordinary importance 
for Paul’s thought regarding church and mission. As discussed in the 
Introduction to this study, Paul nowhere else in his letters explicitly 
commands his churches to spread the gospel. It is the general absence 
of such a mission command in Paul which has led many scholars to 
conclude that Paul’s missionary thinking had little or no place for an 
active mission of his churches. However, Paul’s extraordinary interest 
in Philippians in the spread of the gospel through his converts, and 
his explicit command to the Philippians to hold forth the word of 
life, makes this view untenable. Paul not only exhorts the Philippians 
to spread the gospel (2:16a), but stakes the success or failure of his 
apostolic mission on the extension of the gospel through his converts 
(2:16b). As Philippians makes evident, Paul did not understand his 
apostolic mission as fulfilled in his own preaching activity and the 
founding of established churches, but in the independent spread of 
the gospel from the churches he founded. Paul doubtless did not 
envision believers generally as participating in the sort of planned 
and public preaching activity in which he, his coworkers and other 
missionaries engaged. But Philippians reveals that Paul did understand 
his converts as obligated to seize opportunities to communicate the 
word of life to those outside, and that the work of missionaries and 
evangelists was in Paul’s thought part of a larger context of active 
spread of the gospel by believers generally. Moreover, his radical 
call to the persecuted church at Philippi to hold forth the word of 
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life, despite personal risk and suffering, reveals that he understood 
a mission to spread the gospel as at the core of their identity as fol- 
lowers of Christ. The book of Philippians reveals the crucial place 
of the mission of the church in Paul's thought. 

Why the striking interest in the spread of the gospel through his 
converts, and the presence of a command to active mission, only here 
in Philippians? How is one to explain the general absence of exhorta- 
tion to verbal mission elsewhere in Paul? In the light of Philippians, 
neither the suggestion of Bowers that the church's mission failed to 
take definite shape in Paul's thought, nor the thesis of Dickson that 
Paul regarded the dissemination of the message as the exclusive 
responsibility of authorized missionaries and evangelists, can any 
longer be sustained. The evidence of Philippians rather suggests that 
the lack of an explicit command to spread the gospel elsewhere in 
Paul's letters reflects a shared understanding in which the obligation 
of believers to hold forth the word of life is presupposed in common 
by both Paul and his churches. This best explains the intriguing 
twofold character of the evidence in Paul's letters discussed in the 
Introduction, in which the absence of an explicit exhortation to 
verbal mission exists side by side a strongly missionary understand- 
ing of the church's life, conduct, sufferings, almsgiving, prayer and 
worship. In Philippians, by contrast, Paul's response to the particular 
situation at Philippi, which involved the threat of persecution, and 
accompanying disunity, brings his theology of the church's mission, 
including the obligation of believers actively to spread the gospel, 
to fuller expression. Read in the light of Philippians, the evidence 
elsewhere in Paul's letters for a missional understanding of the life 
and worship of the church is all the more striking and suggestive, 
and calls for much closer study. Philippians reveals that such passages 
are not the whole, but, as it were, the tip of the iceberg of Paul's 
thought regarding church and mission. 

The present work also illumines the question of the source or 
origins of the missionary consciousness reflected in Philippians and 
throughout Paul's letters. If, as we saw in Part One, there was not 
a prior Jewish mission to gentiles, what is the source of the intense 
consciousness of mission evident in Philippians? This study has shown 
that Paul's missionary consciousness, while not having its origins in 
a previous Jewish mission, 1s nonetheless firmly rooted in Jewish 
understandings of gentiles and their conversion. The Jewish under- 
pinnings of Paul's thought in Philippians, ironically enough widely 
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regarded as the least Jewish of his letters, are strikingly evident. In 
his connected reading of Isaiah 40-55 focusing on the eschatological 
reign of God, his interest in and interpretation of the Servant Songs 
of Isaiah in terms of the eschatological conversion of gentiles, and 
his expression of this interpretation through the cluster of allusion 
and echo, Paul's thought in Philippians is thoroughly Jewish. In 
view of the important role played by the Servant Songs in Jewish 
thought regarding conversion of gentiles, the number of allusions in 
Philippians to these passages and to key passages in second temple 
Judaism which reflect exegetically upon them (Wisdom 2-5, Daniel 
12:3) 1s especially striking. 

However, Paul's understanding, although firmly rooted in Jewish 
thought, was also thoroughly transformed by his conviction that Jesus 
is the Christ. The Christ hymn powerfully expresses Paul's messianic 
interpretation of the fourth Servant Song as fulfilled in the suffering 
and exaltation of Christ Jesus, and reveals Paul's conviction that the 
eschatological reign of God over the nations envisaged in Isaiah 45 
had now begun in Jesus as the Christ. This conviction that the escha- 
tological reign of God, which in Jewish thought regularly involved 
the conversion of the gentiles to the God of Israel, had now come 
in Jesus as the Christ, 1s at the heart of the consciousness of mission 
reflected in Philippians. This conviction also underlies the striking 
counter-imperial overtones of Paul's language in Philippians, for in 
Paul's thought the reign of God over the nations and their rulers 
is inaugurated through the conversion of gentiles to the gospel of 
Christ (2:10-11; cf. 1:19-20; 1:27-28; 3:20). The connection in Paul's 
thought between eschatology and mission is also evident in his striking 
adaptation of the eschatological imagery of Daniel 12:3 to express 
the missionary identity of the Philippians in the present (2:15), in 
his description of the Philippians! priestly activity on behalf of the 
gentiles (2:17-18), and in his application of the second Servant Song 
to the gentile mission (2:16). The consciousness of mission which 
pervades the letter had its source in the conviction that, through the 
exaltation of Jesus as God's messianic Servant, the eschatological 
time of the conversion of the nations had come. 

Another crucial aspect of Paul's thought 1s the collective dimen- 
sion of his understanding of the Servant Songs. This aspect, in evi- 
dence elsewhere in Paul's letters, is underscored in Philippians by 
Paul's application of the second Servant Song to his apostolic mis- 
sion (2:16b), and Daniel 12:3 and Wisdom 2-5, two key texts which 
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reflect exegetically on the fourth Song, to the Philippians (1:28; 
2:15; 4:5). Paul's thinking, in Philippians and elsewhere, reflects a 
messianic-collective interpretation of the Servant Songs, in which 
the risen Christ 1s understood as active in believers to carry out his 
mission as God's Servant. The consciousness of the church's mission 
evident in Philippians is thus rooted, not only in the conviction that 
in Christ's exaltation the eschatological time of the conversion of 
gentiles had come, but also in the understanding that the risen and 
exalted Christ was active through the church to bring the light of 
the gospel to the gentiles. 

This in turn illumines Paul's emphatic stress in Philippians on the 
activity of God in the church's mission. Throughout Philippians, the 
spread of the gospel is always traced to the activity of God, Christ 
or the Spirit (1:6; 1:13; 1:145 1:15; 1:19-20; 1:28b-29; 2:13). Paul's 
thought reflects the theocentric understanding which pervades the 
Jewish sources examined in Part One, in which the eschatological 
conversion of the nations is the activity of God. However, Paul's 
understanding is distinctive, for he understands God's activity as 
involving a present divine work within his converts actively to spread 
the word. Paul traces the power of God at work in the Philippians to 
the divine power unleashed at the exaltation of Christ Jesus, medi- 
ated to his converts through his apostolic mission, and now at work 
in them through their participation in Christ and his Spirit through 
the gospel. Paul thus understands the missionizing of his converts 
as the extension of his own missionary activity. That is why Paul 
could write to the Romans that he had completed the preaching of 
the gospel (Romans 15:19) in regions where he had in fact formed 
only a few small communities in major provincial centers such as 
Philippi. Paul was persuaded that, through the power of the risen 
and exalted Lord Jesus at work in them through the gospel which 
he preached, his converts, at Philippi and elsewhere, would in turn 
hold forth the word of life to the world. In Paul's thought, the mis- 
sion of the church is the activity of Christ. 
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activity of God, in conversion of gen- 
tiles, 60-61, 74-75, 77, 105-107, 
116-117, 126-127, 153-154, 157; 
in mission, 179, 184, 189-191, 
198-199, 201, 202, 205-206, 221, 
233, 237, 248-251, 273-274, 279- 
282, 283-284, 291-292 

advancement, see progress 

Ananias, 51-52 

ancient Judaism, question of mission 
in, 21-159 

ancient Christianity, mission in, 1-19, 
161-292 

Aphrodisias inscription, 40-43, 44 

apologetic, 191-193 

Aquila, 225, 226 

Aristobulus, 31, 49 

athletic imagery, 274 

attraction of Judaism, 54 


benefactors of the Jewish community 
in antiquity, 39, 41-43, 44 

boldness, in spreading the gospel, 
178-180, 184-185, 198, 202-209, 
219-223, 231-233, 233-236, 242- 
247, 283, 287-288 


Caesarean provenance of Philippians, 
171 

Caesar's household, see imperial ser- 
vice 

Christ hymn, 224-233, 235-236, 237- 
238, 240-241, 277-278, 281, 282- 
283, 288 

Christianity, ancient, mission in, 1-19, 
161-292 

church/churches, Paul’s usage, 9 

church, the, mission of, 1-19, 161-292 

circumcision, of proselytes, 36-37 

command, to mission, see mission 
command 

commission, 5-17, 25, 28-29, 70-71, 
83, 90-91, 106-107, 146-147, 151- 
153, 157-159, 193, 199, 222-223, 
256-270, 283-284, 289-290 


compilation theories, of Philippians, 
163-164 

conclusion to the body, in Philippi- 
ans, 169-170 

conduct as mission, 7, 8, 9, 216-217, 
223, 234, 290 

confrontation with Roman power, 
172, 203, 218-220, 229-232, 234- 
236, 291 

consciousness of mission, 8-9, 10-11, 
25, 28, 29, 55, 71, 72-73, 94, 
104, 114, 116-117, 146-147, 151- 
153, 157-159, 193, 199, 201, 206, 
228, 234, 237, 285, 287 

contributions, financial, to mission, 5, 
8, 9, 169-170, 172, 290 

conversion of the nations in Jewish 
thought, 57-91, 93-155, 157-159, 
228-229, 272-273, 275-276, 285- 
287 

conversion to philosophy, 13 

converts to Judaism in antiquity, 29- 
47 

Cornelius, 34-35, 41, 44-45, 54 

“correcting” activity, 52-54, 177-178 

counter-imperial language in Philippi- 
ans, 172, 203, 218-220, 229-232, 
234-236, 291 

courage (see also boldness), 173, 178- 
180, 184-185, 198, 202-209, 219- 
223, 231-233, 234-236, 242-247, 
283, 287-288 

customs, Jewish, followed by gentiles, 
44-47, 140-142 


Cynicism, mission in, 13-15 


defense of the gospel, 191-193, 203- 
204 

diaspora imagery in Philippians, 253- 
256, 283, 288 

disclosure formula, 173 

disunity at Philippi, 196-198, 199, 
215, 221-223, 231-233, 235, 251- 
253, 290 

“divine man,” 10-12, 23-24, 197 
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Eleazar, 52-54 

empire, Roman, confrontation with, 
172, 203, 218-220, 229-232, 234- 
236, 291 

Epaphroditus, 172, 232-233, 236, 272 

Ephesian provenance of Philippians, 
171 

Epicureanism, mission in, 16-17 

epistolary thanksgiving, 166-170, 172- 
173, 183-184, 185, 198, 210, 217, 
221, 242, 249, 274, 287 

eschatological, definition of, 61, 69 

eschatological high priest, 151-153, 
155 

eschatological pilgrimage tradition, 
59-62, 62-66, 68-70, 70-71, 73, 
74-75, 79-80, 86, 90, 93, 105- 
107, 112, 114-117, 126-127, 129, 
140-143, 153-154, 157-159, 228, 
285-286 

eschatological vindication of the righ- 
teous, 115, 120, 122-123, 125, 
130-131, 146, 155, 219, 220, 227, 
234, 241, 247, 254-256, 277, 286, 
288 

ethical monotheism, 115-116, 135, 
145 

Euodia and Syntyche, 197, 222 

evangelists, 4, 9, 187, 188-189, 195, 
198 

expulsion of Jews from Rome (19 
CE), 50 


faithful remnant, 115, 120, 122-123, 
125, 130-131, 155, 219, 220, 227, 
254-256, 277, 286, 288 

fearers of God, see God-fearers 

financial contributions in behalf of 
mission, 5, 8, 9, 169-170, 172, 
290 

Flavia Domitilla, 31 

Flavius Clemens, 31 

forced conversions, under Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, 31, 49 

fragment hypothesis, of Philippians, 
163-164 

friendship language in Philippians, 
164-167, 215, 221, 234 

Fulvia, 31 


God-fearers, 32-47, 51-54, 157, 285 


Hebrew Bible, conversion of gentiles 
in, 57-91, 157-159, 228-229, 275- 
276, 285-287 

Holy Spirit, role in mission, 205-206, 
279-282, 284, 292 

Hyrcanus, John I, 31, 49 


imitation, 7, 180, 185-186, 196-197, 
198-199, 202, 203, 206, 207-208, 
209, 212, 214-215, 216-217, 219- 
220, 221, 231-233, 234-236, 238, 
242, 244, 246, 271-272, 281, 287, 
289 

imperial service at Rome, 185-186 

imprisonment, Paul’s, 171-172, 173- 
186, 191-196, 201-215, 242, 271- 
272, 274 

inaugurated eschatology in Philippi- 
ans, 229-231, 235-236, 288 

ingathering of Israel, 72, 76, 77, 78, 
83-84, 101-106 

ingathering of the gentiles, 59-62, 
62-66, 68-70, 70-71, 73, 74-75, 
79-80, 86, 90, 93, 105-107, 112, 
114-117, 126-127, 129, 140-143, 
153-154, 157-159, 228, 285-286 

inscriptions, as evidence of conver- 
sions to Judaism, 30-31 

integrity of Philippians, 163-164 

interest in gentile conversion in 
ancient Judaism, 25, 29, 51, 52, 
54, 55, 57, 59-89, 89-91, 93-94, 
97-107, 108-112, 114-117, 125- 
127, 128-129, 132-137, 140-143, 
144-147, 151-153, 153-155, 157- 
159, 285, 286 

intermediate state, 210 

invitation to conversion, 76-77, 81, 
82-83, 100, 116-117, 230 

Isaiah, book of, 57-66, 71-91; 
Oumran Isaiah scrolls, 96-100, 
103, 107, 110, 112, 129, 153-154; 
LXX Isaiah, 43, 94-107, 108-109, 
111-112, 125-127, 224-226, 282; 
Targum Isaiah, 98-99, 107-112, 
227, 282 

Israel, church as true, 219, 221-222, 
251-256, 273, 282, 283, 288-289 

Israelite, 35-36, 38 

Izates, 31, 38, 41, 42-43, 44, 51-54 
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Job, example of, 202-203, 220, 244, 
287 

Jonah, book of, 70-71 

Joseph and Aseneth, 135 

Josephus, 31, 32, 38-39, 41, 43, 47, 
50, 51-54 

Judaism, ancient, question of mission 
in, 21-159 

Judaizers, at Philippi, 173, 197, 221 

judgement of gentiles in Jewish 
thought, 77, 129 


kingdom of God, 68-69, 72, 76, 77, 
78, 84, 90, 117, 229-233, 235- 
236, 237, 288, 291 

Kings, book of, 67-68 


language of mission in Philippians, see 
mission language in Philippians 

life and conduct as mission, 7, 8, 9, 
216-217, 223, 234, 290 

light, 62, 64-65, 74-75, 81, 82-83, 86, 
104, 109, 125-127, 128-131, 134- 
135, 141, 144-145, 149-153, 154- 
155, 157-159, 254-256, 278-290, 
282, 283, 286-288 

Luke-Acts, 278-280 

LXX Isaiah, see Septuagint Isaiah 


“many” of fourth Servant Song, 86- 
88 

messiah/messianic era, 62-65, 68-69, 
98-99, 103, 105, 108-112, 115, 
128-130, 147, 155, 159, 227-229, 
235, 237, 277, 278-282, 284, 286, 
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number of converts to Judaism in 
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Old Testament, conversion of gentiles 
in, 57-91, 157-159, 228-229, 275- 
276, 285-287 
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217-223, 232 
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Parables of Enoch, 127-131 
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